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“ He  lived 


Too  much  advanced  before  his  brother  men  ; 
They  kept  him  still  in  front : ’twas  for  their  good, 
But  yet  a dangerous  station.  It  were  strange 
That  he  should  tell  God  he  had  never  ranked 
With  men  : so,  here  at  least  he  is  a man.” 
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CHAPTER  I 

One  bright  May  morning,  in  the  year  1512, 
a solitary  traveller  might  have  been  seen, 
mounted  on  a sturdy  pony,  picking  his  way 
along  the  rough  road  that  runs  through  the 
valley  of  the  Pegnitz.  On  his  right  hand 
the  river  flowed  silently  and  swiftly,  save 
where  it  swept  the  tall  rushes  that  grew  in 
thick  clusters  here  and  there  along  its  banks, 
and  over  the  grey  stones  in  the  shallows, 
making  a soft,  soothing  melody  which  alone 
broke  the  silence.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen  above  the  tops  of  the  pine-clad  hills 
that  towered  aloft  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
which  appeared  a dense,  unbroken  mass  of 
sombre  green. 
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The  traveller  seemed  to  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  scene,  but  with  bent  head  pur- 
sued his  way,  apparently  lost  in  deep  thought. 
His  appearance  was  youthful,  and  his  spare 
but  well-knit  limbs  gave  evidence  of  physical 
strength.  He  was  well  but  plainly  clad  in  a 
doublet  and  long  cloak  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
edged  with  fur,  which  reached  to  the  tops  of 
his  russet  leather  riding-boots.  His  cap  was 
also  of  blue  cloth,  without  ornament,  and 
from  beneath,  his  reddish  brown  hair  escaped 
in  crisp  curls  that  almost  touched  his 
shoulders.  His  face,  though  innocent  of 
hair,  betokened  unusual  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  the  keen,  deeply-set  eyes  of 
dark  brown  indicated  singular  penetrative 
power.  His  nose  was  well-formed  and 
straight,  while  the  chin,  which  curved  sharply 
outward  from  the  lower  lip,  gave  a stern  cast 
to  a face  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
almost  feminine  in  its  beauty. 

A long,  straight  sword  hung  from  his 
waist-belt,  sheathed  in  a handsome  scabbard 
of  black  leather  and  gold.  The  pommel, 
which  was  visible  outside  his  cloak,  was  also 
richly  worked  in  gold  and  ornamented  with 
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a large  stone,  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  of 
a peculiar  greyish-green  colour. 

As  he  thus  rode  on,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  a shrill  cry,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
river.  The  rider  halted  and  listened. 

“’Twas  but  some  wild  bird,”  he  muttered. 
“Get  on,  Nello.” 

But  before  his  nimble  steed  had  time  to 
answer  the  jerk  of  the  rein  the  cry  was  again 
heard,  and  this  time  ended  in  a prolonged 
wail. 

The  traveller,  now  quite  alert,  dismounted, 
and  leaving  his  pony  to  crop  the  herbage  at 
the  roadside,  made  his  way  towards  a dense 
clump  of  tall  rushes  on  the  riverside. 

“ ’Tis  surely  some  creature  in  pain,”  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  pushed  aside  the  high 
reeds  that  barred  his  progress. 

“ Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ” came  from  the  rushes,  as 
the  traveller  waded  into  the  shallow  water. 

“ By  Apollo ! it  is  a child,”  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a little  curly  head, 
and  then  a roguish  laughing  face  to  which 
the  tears  still  clung,  between  the  rushes  be- 
low him.  Another  stride  brought  him  to  the 
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spot,  and  there,  wedged  between  the  thick 
growth,  seated  in  a shallow  basket  roughly 
cased  in  skins,  was  a bonny  boy,  of  some  two 
or  three  years  of  age,  beating  the  sides  of 
the  frail  craft  with  his  brown  fists. 

“ Hallo  ! my  little  man,  how  earnest  thou 
here  ? A second  Moses,  forsooth  ! ” 

The  child  looked  up  and  smiled  a reply, 
holding  out  two  sturdy  arms  to  the  stranger. 
His  clothing  simply  consisted  of  a little 
woollen  shirt  which  barely  covered  his  knees, 
while  his  head  was  crowned  with  a thick 
mass  of  golden  curls. 

“ A handsome  lad,  too,  which  speaks  well 
for  Pharoah’s  daughter,”  murmured  the 
rescuer,  “but  I can’t  leave  him  here.”  And 
carefully  lifting  the  basket  and  its  freight,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  bank. 

Placing  the  boy  in  front  of  him,  the 
traveller  sat  down  on  a grassy  knoll  and 

looked  at  him  closely. 

“ Poor  little  atom  of  frail  humanity,”  he 
mused.  “ I wonder  who  caused  thee  to 
come  to  life.  Thou  wast  not  consulted,  I 
warrant.  And  why  wast  thou  cast  on  the 
stream  of  life,  and  abandoned,  perhaps  by  she 
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who  bore  thee?  Thou  who  hast  within  thee 
the  germ  of  man,  the  highest  being  in  exist- 
ence, in  which  Nature  has  reached  the  cul- 
mination of  her  evolutionary  efforts.  In  thee 
wisdom  may  become  manifest,  and  the  powers 
of  thy  soul — good  as  well  as  evil — may  be  de- 
veloped to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  our 
speculative  philosophers.  Eh  ? ” 

While  the  traveller  thus  meditated,  the 
child,  attracted  by  the  glitter  of  his  sword- 
hilt,  had  crept  to  his  side. 

“ Tell  me,  mannikin,  how  earnest  thou 
here  ? ” 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

“ No  ? Well,  I cannot  leave  thee  either 
to  starve  or  become  food  for  the  fishes 
yonder.  Can  I ? But  stay ; what  is  that 
about  thy  neck  ? ” 

And  the  young  man  drew  him  to  his  knee 
to  examine  it  more  closely.  Around  the 
child’s  neck  was  a narrow  strip  of  leather. 

As  he  drew  it  from  beneath  his  shirt,  he 
discovered  that  a small  piece  of  green  jasper 
of  curious  shape  was  attached  to  it,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  cut  the  following:  char- 
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“ An  amulet ! ” exclaimed  the  traveller,  as 
he  examined  it  closely,  and  then  replaced  it 
on  the  child’s  neck.  “It  may  prove  useful 
to  him  yet.  Who  can  tell  ? ” 

“ Well,  well,  I must  delay  no  longer,”  he 
said  aloud,  and,  taking  the  boy  up  in  his  arms, 
he  made  his  way  on  to  the  road. 

“ Come,  Nello,  lass,”  he  cried,  as  the  pony 
whinnied  at  his  approach,  “ thou  wilt  have  to 
carry  two  this  journey.” 

Placing  the  boy  in  the  saddle-bow,  the 
traveller  soon  mounted,  and  Nello  set 
off  at  a brisk  pace,  the  child  shouting  with 
delight  as  he  dug  his  little  hands  into  her 
mane. 

The  road  now  left  the  river  bank,  and, 
after  winding  between  the  hills  for  some 
distance,  emerged  into  a broad,  open  plain, 
across  which,  some  distance  away,  the  grey 
towers  and  spires  of  a large  city  could  be 
seen. 

“What  is  thy  name,  mannikin?”  asked 
the  traveller,  as  the  pony  slackened  her  pace. 

“ Karl,”  replied  the  youngster. 
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“ Karl,  eh  ! And  now  thou  hast  proved 
the  use  of  thy  tongue,  where  dost  thou 
come  from  ? ” 

“ Dunno.  Me  hungry.” 

“Ah,  well,  so  am  I ; but  we  will  soon 
cure  that,  for  yonder  is  the  great  city  of 
Nuremberg,  where  I warrant  we  shall  have 
a right  royal  meal.” 

They  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the 
city,  whose  massive  walls,  flanked  by  numer- 
ous turrets  and  watch  towers,  gleamed  white 
in  the  morning  sun. 

Prominent  among  the  many  buildings,  the 
hoary  towers  of  the  Burg  looked  down  grimly 
on  the  pointed  red-tiled  roofs  that  clustered 
below,  while  to  the  right  the  twin  towers 
of  St.  Sebald’s,  and  the  beautiful  spires  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  formed  a scene 
of  feudal  grandeur  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass. 

At  this  time  Nuremberg  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  cities  in  Europe,  being 
completely  surrounded  by  walls  of  great 
thickness,  which  were  strengthened  by 
numerous  ramparts,  bastions,  and  towers, 
the  latter  numbering  as  many  as  the  days 
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of  the  year.  These  again  were  enclosed  by 
a deep  moat  a hundred  feet  wide,  the  sides 
of  which  were  faced  with  solid  masonry. 

The  road  the  traveller  followed  brought 
him  to  the  New  Gate.  Crossing  the  draw- 
bridge, and  passing  under  its  double  arch- 
way, which  was  flanked  by  a mighty  watch 
tower  like  some  gigantic  sentinel,  he  guided 
his  pony  through  the  narrow  streets 

lined  with  high  gabled  houses,  which  led 
towards  the  Rathhaus.  Turning  to  the  right 
he  skirted  the  market-place,  now  thronged 
with  burghers  and  peasantry  busy  buying  and 
selling  at  their  stalls  and  booths,  and  who 
sometimes  blocked  his  progress.  They 

stared  at  the  young  traveller  as  he  passed 
with  the  child  seated  on  his  saddle-bow,  who 
shouted  lustily  now  and  again  at  the  hubbub 
around.  Another  turn  brought  them  from 
the  busy  crowd  into  the  Spital  Strasse,  a 
dull  thoroughfare  close  to  the  river,  and  so 
narrow  that  the  pointed  gables  of  its  tall 
houses  seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead. 
Across  the  street  from  side  to  side,  here  and 
there  a rope  was  stretched,  from  which  hung 
an  iron  lantern,  while  above  the  doorways 
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great  iron  brackets  stood  out  like  gaunt  arms, 
bearing  the  several  signs  of  the  artificers  who 
carried  on  their  handicrafts  within. 

Beneath  a gilded  alligator  of  large  pro- 
portions, which  swung  over  a low  arched 
doorway,  the  traveller  paused.  Dismounting 
with  his  burden,  he  entered  a dark,  narrow 
passage,  on  the  right  of  which  an  open  door 
gave  entrance  to  a shop,  which,  from  the 
mingled  aromatic  odours  that  assailed  the 
nostrils,  indicated  the  abode  of  an  apothe- 
cary. 

Seated  behind  an  oaken  desk  within,  which 
bore  a ponderous  folio  volume  over  which  he 
pored  intently,  was  a man  of  advanced  years, 
whose  long  grey  beard  almost  reached  to  his 
waist. 

His  face  was  deeply  lined,  but  his  blue 
eyes,  which  were  shadowed  by  bushy  brows, 
were  still  bright,  and  had  a merry  twinkle  in 
their  corners.  He  wore  a velvet  cap  with  a 
pointed  crown,  while  the  long  gown  in  which 
he  was  enveloped  was  of  sombre  black, 
edged  with  crimson  velvet.  He  rose  as  the 
traveller  entered,  and  approached  him  with  a 
salutation. 
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“ Do  I speak  with  Erasmus  Ebner  ? ” 
asked  the  young  man,  a smile  playing  about 
his  features. 

“ Thou  dost,  young  master,”  replied  the 
apothecary,  scanning  his  visitor  more  closely. 
Then  drawing  nearer  the  light  which  dimly 
struggled  through  the  window,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Surely  it  cannot  be  little  Philip,  son  of  my 
old  master  ? ” 

“Yes,  dear  Erasmus,  I am  indeed  Philip, 
son  of  Michael  Valdagno,  of  Hechingen, 
who  played  at  thy  knee,  and  with  whom  thou 
didst  gather  wild  flowers  in  the  wood  of 
Einsiedeln.” 

“Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  Nurem- 
berg,” cried  the  old  man,  embracing  the 
traveller  warmly.  “ And  who  is  the  little 
one  ? ” catching  sight  of  the  boy,  who  was 
quietly  making  friends  with  a large  black 
cat  that  had  emerged  from  the  recesses  of 
the  shop. 

“ I know  not  more  than  thou,  good  Eras- 
mus, beyond  that  I picked  him  up  on  my 
journey  hither  this  morning,  and  had  not 
the  heart  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  I found 
him  floating  in  an  old  basket  on  the  river. 
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“ Poor  little  waif.  Well,  he  shall  come 
and  see  our  Dulcie.  I reckon  we  shall  find 
her  with  Dame  Margaret,  who  thou  must 
know,  Philip.  My  man  shall  see  to  your 
horse,”  said  Erasmus,  as  he  took  the  child  by 
the  hand,  and  led  the  way  through  a door  at 
the  back  of  his  laboratory  into  a large  bright 
room  that  opened  on  to  a small  courtyard. 

The  room  evidently  served  for  both 
kitchen  and  parlour,  for  its  many  shelves 
were  bright  with  crockery,  and  pots  and  pans 
of  burnished  brass  and  copper,  while  the 
ingle  nooks  on  either  side  of  the  blue-tiled 
fireplace  on  which  the  pine  logs  burnt 
briskly,  looked  cosily  inviting. 

Behind  a table,  with  sleeves  rolled  up 
above  her  elbows,  busy  kneading  flour  in  a 
large  bowl,  stood  a woman  of  middle-age, 
from  beneath  whose  cap  of  spotless  linen 
beamed  a kindly  face.  Seated  at  her  feet  was 
a girl  of  some  three  or  four  years,  moulding  a 
piece  of  dough  to  her  own  design. 

“ Goodwife,  I bring  thee  a guest,  and  an 
honoured  one  in  Master  Philip  Valdagno, 
son  of  my  old  master,  of  whom  thou  hast 
often  heard  me  speak.” 
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“ I give  thee  welcome  and  greeting,  good 
Master  Philip,  said  the  dame  graciously,  as 
she  placed  a seat  for  her  visitor. 

I thank  thee  both  heartily  for  thy  wel- 
come,” said  Philip,  seating  himself.  “ I shall 
but  crave  thy  hospitality  for  one  night,  as  to- 
morrow I pursue  my  journey  to  Wurzburg, 
where  I go  to  seek  instruction  from  the  illus- 
trious Johann  Trithemius  in  the  arts  of 
alchemy  and  magic.” 

“Thou  shalt  always  be  welcome  in  my 
house,”  said  Erasmus. 

“And  who,  pray,  is  the  little  maid?”  con- 
tinued Philip. 

“ Dulcie  is  our  grandchild,  and  a ray  of 
sunshine  to  the  goodwife  and  me,”  replied 
the  old  man. 

“Come  hither,  lass;  here  is  a new'playmate 
for  thee,”  he  continued,  and  drawing  Karl, 
who  was  shyly  clinging  to  his  knee,  the 
children  soon  made  friends. 

Philip  meanwhile  related  the  story  of  the 
foundling,  and  begged  them  to  keep  him  until 
his  relatives  might  be  traced.  Erasmus 
promised  to  make  every  effort  to  do  this,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  he  undertook  to  keep  the 
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child  until  Philip  came  again  to  claim 
him. 

The  goodwife  having  completed  her  bread- 
making, now  spread  the  guest  table  with  a 
load  of  substantial  viands,  of  which  the 
children  had  the  first  share. 

Seated  on  a stool,  enveloped  in  a little 
cloak  the  dame  had  found  for  him,  Karl, 
occupied  in  eating  a crust  of  bread,  and  star- 
ing with  open  eyes  at  his  new  friend,  was 
heard  to  say  : 

lt  Me  likes  ’00.” 

To  which  the  maiden,  with  the  superiority 
of  years,  replied  : 

“If  thou  art  a good  boy  thou  shalt  kiss 
me.” 

And  their  elders  smiled. 


CHAPTER  II 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  Philip  left 
the  house  of  Erasmus  Ebner,  on  his  journey 
to  Wurzburg.  Time  had  wrought  but  little 
change  in  the  household  in  the  Spital  Strasse. 
Although  Erasmus  had  made  enquiries  from 
all  the  gossips  in  the  city,  and  the  story  of 
the  foundling  had  been  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  no  one  had  come  to  claim  the  child, 
and  nothing  had  been  discovered  concerning 
his  parentage.  In  a few  months’  time,  good 
Dame  Margaret  had  declared  that  she  would 
never  give  him  up,  come  what  may ; and  so 
Karl  grew  up  with  Dulcie,  and  had  developed 
into  a fair,  broad-shouldered  lad,  tall  in 
stature,  and  straight  as  a dart.  His  dark 
brown  curls  and  blue  eyes  formed  a contrast 
to  those  of  his  playfellow,  whose  hair  was 
the  colour  of  ruddy  gold,  with  a gleam  in  it 
like  burnished  copper. 

Dulcie,  too,  had  grown  into  a lissom  maid, 
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lithe  as  a willow  wand,  with  merry  brown 
eyes,  and  a little  red  mouth  shaped  like 
Cupid’s  bow.  Her  features  could  not  be 
called  regular  or  particularly  beautiful,  but 
they  possessed  that  piquant  charm  which  is 
sometimes  more  attractive  than  beauty.  Old 
Hans  Hertz,  the  cobbler  and  poet,  would  say, 
when  Dulcie’s  figure  tripped  past  his  door, 
there  goes  the  bonniest  lass  in  Nuremberg, 
and  Hans  considered  himself  a connoisseur  of 
beauty.  The  officers  of  the  Duke’s  guard, 
when  they  passed  her  crossing  the  market- 
place on  an  errand  for  Dame  Margaret, 
would  stare  and  twist  their  fierce  moustachios; 
but  Dulcie  gave  them  no  heed. 

Time  had  dealt  lightly  too  with  the 
apothecary  and  his  good  wife,  and  although 
his  long  beard  was  whitened,  and  her  hair 
was  now  grey,  they  were  still  a hale  and  hearty 
couple. 

No  tidings  had  been  heard  of  Philip  Val- 
dagno  since  his  departure  for  Wurzburg,  and 
Erasmus  at  length  decided  to  teach  Karl  the 
mystery  and  art  of  an  apothecary.  So  Karl 
was  sent  to  a friar  who  lived  near  the  Frauen 
Kirche  to  be  instructed  in  penmanship  and 
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the  Latin  tongue.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  assisting  Erasmus,  and  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  distillation,  and  the 
preparation  of  herbs  and  simples  in  the  dark 
laboratory  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

The  laboratory  where  the  apothecary 
carried  on  these  mystic  processes  was  separ- 
ated from  the  shop  by  a long  bench  or 
counter,  on  which  stood  a tall  pair  of  scales, 
with  numerous  jars  and  bottles,  some 
of  which  contained  small  snakes,  lizards,  and 
monstrous  tape-worms  preserved  in  oil.  The 
shelves  which  lined  the  walls  were  covered 
with  curious  bottles  of  dark  green  glass,  and 
blue  delft  gallipots  of  varied  shape  bearing 
strange  labels,  heraldic  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions ; while  from  the  black  beams  which 
crossed  the  ceiling,  hung  bladders  of  seeds, 
long  strings  of  poppy  heads,  rue,  centaury, 
ostrich  eggs,  and  a huge  tortoise.  On 
another  bench  stood  mortars  of  brass  and 
bronze,  and  along  the  walls  were  racks  of 
alembics,  flasks,  and  long-necked  retorts  of 
every  shape  and  size.  At  the  end  of  the  cross 
bench  was  the  desk,  bearing  a ponderous 
volume  of  Dioscorides,  at  which  Erasmus  sat 
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to  receive  his  patients.  Behind  this  on  a 
wooden  block  stood  the  big  iron  mortar,  its 
long  pestle  being  suspended  by  means  of  a 
chain  from  the  end  of  a wooden  beam-spring 
which  lightened  the  labour  of  pounding. 
Here  the  shelves  were  set  out  with  a further 
array  of  glass  still-heads,  alembics  of  various 
patterns,  curious  receivers,  and  glass  vessels 
of  fantastic  design.  In  the  corner  was  the 
furnace,  from  the  door  of  which  came  a dull 
red  glow,  revealing  by  the  side  a stand  of 
crucibles  and  tongs  of  varied  size.  Above  all, 
hanging  from  a great  black  beam  which  crossed 
the  ceiling,  was  an  enormous  crocodile,  whose 
open  mouth  displayed  a formidable  array  of 
teeth.  At  his  head  a sunfish  was  suspended, 
and  near  his  long  tail  a flying  fish  kept  them 
company. 

Beneath  the  little  window  of  the  shop  ran  a 
long  bench,  where  the  patients  sat  who  came 
to  consult  the  wise  apothecary  concerning 
their  ailments,  and  in  front  of  the  counter 
stood  a massive  high-backed  chair  of  oak, 
which  was  used  for  those  who  wished  to  be 
bled  or  have  an  aching  tooth  extracted. 

Besides  the  patients  who  were  sick,  there 
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were  many  customers  for  cordials,  conserves, 
and  juleps ; charms  to  wear  against  fevers 
and  ague  ; talismans  to  drive  away  melan- 
choly and  evil  spirits,  and  even  love  philtres, 
for  which  maidens  came  with  blushing  faces 
half-concealed  beneath  their  hoods.  To 
these  Karl  now  attended  with  befitting  grave 
demeanour,  and  when  Erasmus  was  absent 
visiting  those  who  could  not  come  to  see 
him,  he  would  prescribe  a clyster  or  an 
unguent  with  as  much  aplomb  as  his  master. 

At  such  times  Dulcie  would  oft  steal  in 
through  the  courtyard  door  and  flit  about  the 
old  laboratory  like  a gay  butterfly,  teasing 
the  life  out  of  the  embryo  apothecary,  and 
upsetting  crucibles  and  pots  in  her  flight 
when  Karl  lost  patience  and  gave  chase. 

One  afternoon  when  Erasmus  was  out  visit- 
ing a man  who  was  sick  of  a fever,  Karl  was 
occupied  in  spreading  a large  plaster  of 
burgundy  pitch,  the  fumes  from  which  almost 
enveloped  him  in  a dense  cloud,  when 
suddenly  he  felt  something  tickle  his  ear. 

“ Peste  on  these  flies  ! ” he  exclaimed. 

“And  peste  on  those  who  make  smoke 
enough  to  choke  one,”  replied  a voice  at  his 
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elbow,  and  Mistress  Dulcie,  with  a laugh, 
perched  herself  on  the  bench  above  him. 

“How  now,  tormentor,  hast  come  to 
plague  me  again  ? ” 

“ Nay,  learned  Karl,  I never  torment  thee. 

I come  but  to  see  thee  make  this  pudding.” 

“Tis  a plaster,  not  a pudding,  pert  one. 
Take  care  or  thou  wilt  get  some  of  it  on  thy 
kirtle,  and  then — ” 

“ Then  thou  wilt  have  to  buy  me  a new 
one,  wise  Karl,”  replied  the  maid,  as  she 
again  applied  the  long  feather  she  carried  to 
his  other  ear. 

“A  murrain  on  thee  and  thy  feather! 
Wilt  thou  come  down  and  let  me  finish  my 
work  ? ” cried  the  irate  youth. 

“ I will,  dear  Karl,  if  thou  wilt  not  be 
angry,  and  wilt  show  me  the  crab’s  eyes  and 
the  funny  little  men  of  mandrake  root  in  the 
drawers  yonder.  Promise  now.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  Karl,  who  could  not 
resist  the  pleader  as  he  lifted  her  down. 

Further  converse  was  stopped  by  footsteps 
entering  the  shop,  and  Karl  went  forth  to  see 
who  it  was. 

A tall  woman  stood  at  the  counter,  clad  in 
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a red  cloak  and  gown  of  bright  colours.  Her 
swarthy  face  and  black  hair,  which  fell  over 
her  shoulders,  bespoke  her  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  Bohemian  tribes  that  wandered  over 
the  west  of  Europe. 

“ Hast  thou  the  blood  of  dragons,  young 
master  ? ” she  asked. 

“Aye,  both  strong  and  of  good  quality, 
mistress,”  replied  Karl. 

“ Give  me  some,  I pray  thee,  that  will 
suffice  to  make  a charm.” 

“What  dost  thou  know  of  charms?”  said 
Karl,  smiling,  as  he  gave  her  a small 
packet. 

“ Perchance  I could  tell  thee  something 
thou  dost  not  know,”  replied  the  gipsy,  taking 
hold  of  his  hand  and  examining  it  closely. 
“ Ah  ! the  lines  tell  me  a mystery  over- 
shadoweth  thy  birth,  and  many  dangers  will 
yet  beset  thee.  Thou  must  beware,  young 
master.” 

“ Hast  thou  then  the  gift  of  chiromancy  ? ” 
asked  Karl.  “If  so,  thou  canst  tell  me  of 
this  mystery.” 

“ They  say  it  is  in  the  blood  of  our  race,” 
replied  the  woman  ; “ but  I must  not  tell  thee 
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more.  Perhaps  we  may  meet  again.  Fare- 
well.” 

In  a moment  she  had  gone. 

“ What  did  that  strange  woman  say?”  asked 
Dulcie,  when  Karl  rejoined  her. 

“ She  professed  to  read  my  hand,  and  said 
a mystery  overshadowed  my  birth.  Doubt- 
less she  had  heard  some  gossip  in  the  market- 
place,” replied  Karl,  “ for  when  I asked  her 
to  tell  me  more  she  hurried  away.” 

“ I wonder,  Karl,  if  thou  wilt  ever  find  thy 
father  and  mother,”  said  Dulcie  softly. 

“ Perchance  they  do  not  wish  to  find  me. 
Whoever  they  may  be,  they  could  not  love 
me  better  than  our  good  foster  parents,  and 
thou,  Dulcie,”  replied  Karl  gently. 

“ I did  not  say  that  I loved  thee,  malapert,” 
said  the  maid,  with  an  arch  look  in  her 
eyes. 

“ Nay;  but,  sweetheart,  I say  that — ” 

“There,  now,  thou  hast  sat  down  on  thy 
plaster,”  cried  Dulcie,  with  a merry  peal  of 
laughter,  as  Karl,  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
nearer  the  maid  on  the  bench,  sat  down  on 
the  sticky  mass  of  pitch  he  had  placed  there 
to  dry. 
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“Ho,  there,  apothecary!”  cried  a great 
voice  in  the  shop,  and  away  ran  Karl  with  the 
plaster  sticking  fast  to  the  seat  of  his  trunk- 
hose,  while  Dulcie  tried  to  stifle  her  mirth 
with  her  kerchief. 

The  voice  came  from  a big  stout  Gascon 
soldier  who  stood  leaning  on  his  long  sword 
by  the  counter.  He  was  a man  of  gigantic 
stature,  with  muscles  and  sinews  like  an  ox, 
which  were  well  displayed  by  a tight-fitting 
buff  jacket  he  wore.  This  was  crossed  from 
his  left  shoulder  by  a broad  baldrick  or  sash 
of  crimson  silk,  from  which  hung  his  sword. 
His  trunk-hose  was  profusely  slashed  with 
purple  silk,  while  a black  velvet  cap,  cocked 
on  one  side,  gave  a most  ludicrous  appearance 
to  a full  round  face  and  little  twinkling  eyes, 
his  cheeks  being  rendered  broader  still  by  an 
enormous  swelling  in  one  of  them. 

“ Donner  and  blitz,  but  thou  takest  thy 
time,  Sir  Apothecary,”  he  roared. 

“Cease  thy  noise  and  tell  me  thy  com- 
plaint,” said  Karl. 

“ Hagel  and  Sturm' wette,  but  I am  nigh 
mad  with  an  ache  in  my  face,”  growled  the 
man  of  arms. 
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“ Seat  thyself  in  the  chair  yonder,  and  I will 
look  into  thy  mouth,”  replied  Karl. 

The  soldier  seated  himself,  and  Karl  pro- 
ceeded to  diagnose  the  complaint,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  his  huge  patient,  who 
writhed  and  rolled  from  side  to  side. 

“Ah,  I see  thou  hast  a corrupt  and  evil- 
favoured  tooth  there  that  gives  thee  pain,” 
said  Karl  learnedly.  “ I must  pluck  it  out  to 
cure  thee.  Be  seated  and  prepare  thyself.” 

The  soldier  winced,  but  braced  himself 
firmly  in  the  chair,  gripping  the  arms  as 
tightly  as  he  could,  while  Karl,  with  much 
deliberation,  selected  from  a drawer  a formid- 
able looking  iron  instrument,  shaped  like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  the  curved  handles  of  which 
were  over  a foot  long. 

“Open  thy  mouth,”  said  Karl. 

The  soldier  complied,  disclosing  a cavernous 
entrance  that  vied  with  an  alligator’s  in  size. 

Karl  fixed  his  instrument  round  the 
offending  molar,  and,  grasping  the  long 
handles  with  both  hands,  pulled  with  all  his 
strength.  The  warrior  roared  like  a bull. 
Karl  pulled  harder,  but  the  tooth  remained 
as  firm  as  a mountain. 
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“ Now,  hold  fast,”  gasped  Karl,  almost 
breathless,  as  he  braced  himself  for  a final 
assault,  which  the  soldier  answered  with 
another  roar. 

With  a tremendous  effort  Karl  gave 
another  tug  which  raised  the  unfortunate 
Gascon  from  the  chair,  to  the  arms  of  which 
he  still  held  fast.  How  this  heroic  struggle 
would  have  ended  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
predict,  had  not  Dulcie,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  operation  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
laboratory,  suddenly  darted  forward  with  a 
pair  of  red  hot  tongs  which  she  had 
snatched  from  the  glowing  furnace,  and 
brandished  them  within  an  inch  of  the 
soldier’s  nose.  This  caused  him  to  spring 
backwards  with  such  rapidity  that  it  jerked 
out  the  troublesome  fang,  and  left  Karl  the 
victor. 

“ Well  done,  Dulcie,”  cried  Karl,  as  soon 
as  he  had  regained  his  breath. 

While  the  soldier,  ruefully  rubbing  his  face, 
declared  it  was  not  the  first  time  a woman 
had  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  III 


During  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Nuremberg  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest commercial  cities  in  Europe.  Its  manu- 
factures were  known  all  over  the  world,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  couplet  : 

“ Nuremberg’s  hand 
Goes  through  every  land.” 

Besides  being  the  home  of  German  free- 
dom, it  was  also  the  cradle  of  the  fine  arts, 
for  its  many  workers  in  metals,  armourers, 
cutlers,  casters  in  bronze,  gold  and  silver 
smiths,  were  true  artists  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  accounted  the  most  cunning 
and  skilful  craftsmen  in  Europe.  Its  painters, 
sculptors,  poets,  and  carvers  in  wood,  were 
also  world-renowned,  and  still  live  in  the 

names  of  Albert  Diirer,  Peter  Vischer,  Adam 
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Krafft,  and  many  others  of  genius  and  in- 
ventive skill. 

The  city  possessed  a constitution  of  its 
own,  enjoying  the  privileges,  grants,  and 
immunities  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  various  emperors. 

Its  ancient  form  of  government  was  de- 
cidedly aristocratic,  and  resembled  that  of 
Venice.  For  a long  period  a small  number 
of  patrician  families  monopolised  the  chief 
authority,  and  from  among  them  was  chosen 
the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  eight 
members,  who  formed  the  executive.  At 
a later  period,  however,  the  Burgraf  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  who  generally 
selected  a member  of  some  noble  family 
to  occupy  the  office.  He  lived  at  the  castle 
within  the  city  walls,  and  was  the  titular 
protector  of  the  city,  although  he  frequently 
came  into  collision  with  the  burghers,  who 
still  held  the  rights  of  free  election  of  magis- 
trates and  independent  courts  of  justice. 

The  appointment  of  a new  Burgraf  was 
always  made  the  occasion  of  general  festivity 
and  holiday,  so  when  news  came  that  the 
Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria  had  been  appointed 
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Burgraf,  the  magistrates  decided  that  the 
event  should  be  celebrated  by  a great  pro- 
cession and  general  rejoicings,  to  welcome 
the  noble  stadtholder.  This  they  thought 
might  also  have  the  effect  of  impressing  him 
with  the  independence  of  the  free  burghers 
of  Nuremberg,  a fact  which  they  had  had  to 
remind  his  predecessor  in  a manner  that 
was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  him. 

It  was  announced  early  in  the  week  that 
the  Duke  would  arrive  with  his  retinue  at 
the  city  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  it 
was  arranged  he  should  be  received  by  the 
magistrates  and  councillors  at  the  Frauen 
Gate,  and  be  conducted  through  the  city 
to  the  Haupt  Market,  where  the  guilds 
should  be  assembled.  Here  a procession 
was  to  be  formed  to  escort  the  Duke  to 
the  Burg,  the  royal  proclamation  being 
made  en  route  in  front  of  the  Rathhaus. 

The  great  day  dawned  at  last,  and  Karl 
and  Dulcie  set  forth  early  to  secure  a good 
place  to  view  the  pageant.  Dulcie  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  a comely  maid  she  looked 
in  her  kirtle  of  fine  grey  worsted,  with  a 
little  apron  white  as  driven  snow,  while  her 
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hair  was  confined  by  a white  kerchief  secured 
with  silver  pins. 

The  sun  shone  gaily,  brightening  up  the 
lofty  houses  and  the  stately  though  narrow 
streets  through  which  they  passed,  already 
crowded  by  burghers  and  their  wives, 
passing  and  repassing,  with  looks  of  eager 
expectancy. 

Now  and  again  they  had  to  make  way  for 
a huge  wain  laden  with  wine  barrels — for  the 
city  conduits  were  to  run  with  wine  for 
certain  hours  of  the  day  in  honour  of  the 
occasion — or  a couple  of  men  who  in  full 
armour  and  horses  gaily  caparisoned  would 
come  clattering  through  the  street.  As  they 
neared  the  Rathhaus  the  throng  grew  greater. 
Here  long  streamers  and  banners  fluttered 
from  tall  poles,  and  from  the  windows  and 
balconies  hung  rich  arras,  tapestries,  or 
brocades  of  crimson,  gold,  and  silver,  adding 
varied  colour  to  the  scene. 

At  length  they  reached  their  goal,  which 
was  the  house  of  Conrad  Kellner,  a worker 
in  metals,  whose  windows  overlooked  the 
back  of  St.  Sebald’s,  and  from  which  a good 
view  of  the  proceedings  could  be  obtained. 
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Here  they  were  heartily  received  by  Dame 
Agnes,  the  wife  of  Conrad,  who  conducted 
them  to  an  upper  room  which  faced  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Dulcie  was  a great 
favourite  with  Dame  Agnes,  who  was  a kind 
and  cheerful  soul,  though  afflicted  with  total 
blindness  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  she 
was  always  pleased  to  render  any  little  service 
she  could  to  the  good-wife. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Dulcie  had  pro- 
mised to  describe  the  procession  to  her  as  it 
passed  beneath  their  window. 

At  length  the  sound  of  trumpets  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  crowd  below 
drew  closer  together.  Those  who  were  at 
the  back  craned  their  necks  and  stood  on 
tip-toe,  and  the  children  were  hoisted 
shoulder  high. 

“ They  are  coming,”  cried  Karl  from  the 
window,  looking  down  towards  the  Haupt 
Market. 

“Yes,  I see  the  sun  shining  on  the  arms 
and  the  banners,”  exclaimed  Dulcie. 

“ Here  they  are,”  roared  the  crowd,  as  the 
sound  of  drums,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and 
the  tramp  of  feet  drew  nearer. 
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First  came  a number  of  mounted  archers 
of  the  guard  in  their  hocketons  diapered 
with  silver,  to  clear  the  road  and  prevent 
the  people  pressing  on  those  who  followed. 
Then  followed  the  trumpeters,  thirty-six  in 
all,  blowing  a lively  fanfare  on  their  silver 
trumpets,  from  which  hung  banners  bearing 
the  city  arms. 

“ Here  come  the  drummers  in  vests  of 
buff  with  crimson  waist-bands,”  cried 
Dulcie. 

“ And  there  are  the  city  marshals  on 
horseback,  with  their  broad  shoulder  scarfs  of 
red  and  gold,”  said  Karl. 

Then  followed  a company  of  the  city 
guard  in  steel  breastplates  and  caps,  carrying 
long  pikes,  and  others  bearing  standards  and 
banners. 

“ There  is  the  herald,”  exclaimed  Dulcie, 
clapping  her  hands,  as  that  stately  individual 
in  a magnificently  embroidered  tabard  quar- 
tered and  blazoned,  preceded  by  six  gentle- 
men-at-arms  in  rich  laced  tunics  with 
bright  broadswords  drawn,  marched  past. 
Afterwards  came  the  men  appointed  to  make 
the  proclamation,  clad  in  black  silk  velvet, 
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with  hanging  sleeves  of  yellow,  grey,  and 
blue,  the  duke’s  colours. 

Six  more  trumpeters  heralded  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  Ernest  himself. 

“ There  he  is  ! ” cried  Karl,  joining  in  the 
loud  cheers  with  the  crowd,  while  Dulcie 
clapped  her  hands  and  shouted  with  the 
rest. 

The  new  Burgraf  made  a fine  commanding 
figure  as  he  appeared,  clad  in  a gorgeous 
suit  of  the  most  superb  Milan  armour  of 
polished  steel,  inlaid  and  embossed  with 
gold.  On  his  bright  cuirass  rested  many 
jewelled  orders,  which  sparkled  and  flashed 
in  the  sunlight.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  white  charger,  richly  caparisoned 
in  embroidered  velvet  and  leather.  Behind 
him  rode  his  page  bearing  his  plumed  helmet, 
while  his  mounted  retinue  of  knights,  all 
fully  clad  in  steel  armour,  with  lances  and 
fluttering  pennants,  formed  a brilliant  escort. 
Then  came  another  band  of  trumpeters  and 
drummers,  and  more  city  marshals.  Follow- 
ing a score  of  ushers  bearing  wands,  walked 
the  magistrates  and  councillors  in  rich  robes, 
wearing  gold  chains  about  their  necks. 
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Another  company  of  the  city  guard  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

“Look,  Karl,”  cried  Dulcie,  “they  are 
now  forming  in  front  of  the  Rathhaus  for  the 
proclamation.” 

The  trumpets  sounded,  and  after  a pause 
loud  shouts  of  “ Long  Live  the  Duke  ” and 
huzzas,  announced  that  the  Duke  Ernest  had 
been  proclaimed  Burgraf  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg. 

After  noon  they  set  forth  to  see  the 
various  sights  which  had  been  provided  for 
the  amusement  of  the  burghers. 

In  the  Haupt  Market  many  of  the  guilds 
had  erected  stages  on  which  pageants  were 
represented.  Thus  on  one,  five  figures  were 
arranged,  depicting  Concord,  Peace,  Melody, 
Charity,  and  Harmony.  The  latter  was 
personated  by  a lady  of  great  gravity,  wear- 
ing a dark  brown  peruke  curiously  curled, 
on  which  was  planted  an  imperial  crown. 
She  was  seated  on  a gilded  throne,  and 
garbed  in  a robe  of  French  green  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  was  a 
crimson-coloured  mantle  of  silk  and  silver. 
On  another  was  erected  a triumphal  Ionic 
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arch  to  represent  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  in 
which  sat  nine  beautiful  maidens  garbed  as 
Jollity,  Delight,  Fancy,  Felicity,  Wit,  In- 
vention, Tumult,  Slaughter,  and  Gladness, 
each  of  them  posed  to  represent  their  part. 
In  front  sat  six  men  artfully  playing  instru- 
ments of  music,  which  caused  great  delight. 

The  goldsmiths’  pageant  represented  all  the 
distinct  departments  of  their  art.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stage  sat  St.  Dunstan,  the 
ancient  patron  of  the  company,  attired  to 
express  his  prelatical  dignity  in  a robe  of 
fine  lawn,  and  over  it  a cope  of  shiny  cloth 
of  gold  which  reached  to  the  ground.  On 
his  head  was  a golden  mitre  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  he  bore  in  his  left  hand  a golden 
crosier,  and  in  his  right  a pair  of  goldsmith’s 
tongs. 

Behind  him  stood  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  on  either 
side  were  figures  representing  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  and  the  grand  Sultan,  doing  homage. 
At  the  steps  of  the  throne  was  a goldsmith’s 
forge  and  furnace,  with  fire,  crucibles  and 
gold,  and  a workman  blowing  the  bellows. 
On  each  side  of  this  was  a press  of  gold  and 
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silver  plate,  while  towards  the  front  were 
shops  of  artificers  and  jewellers  all  at  work, 
with  anvils,  hammers,  and  instruments  for 
enamelling  and  beating  out  gold  and  silver. 
On  a step  below  St.  Dunstan,  sat  an  assay 
master  with  his  trial  balance  and  implements, 
and  next  to  him  two  apartments  showing  the 
process  of  flatting  and  drawing  gold  and 
silver  wire.  Indeed  it  was  a very  brave 
show,  and  attracted  crowds  of  the  burghers, 
so  that  the  road  was  nigh  impassable. 

“ Look,  Dulcie,  at  the  man  on  the  rope,” 
cried  Karl,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
other  side  of  the  market-place 

There  on  a stout  rope,  which  was  stretched 
from  the  bell  tower  of  the  Frauen  Kirche, 
and  fastened  by  a great  anchor  to  the  ground, 
was  a man,  his  head  forward,  casting  his 
arms  and  legs  about,  and  running  on  his 
breast  on  the  rope,  from  the  tower  to  the 
ground,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a bow. 
Then  he  would  crawl  up  again,  until  nearly 
at  the  top,  and  there  play  certain  mysteries, 
such  as  tumbling  and  hanging  by  one  foot, 
which  mightily  pleased  those  who  were  look- 
ing on. 
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Towards  evening,  crowds  made  their  way 
to  the  Spital  Platz,  where  a mystery  called 
“The  Creation”  was  to  be  played.  Karl 
and  Dulcie  wedged  their  way  in  among  the 
audience,  who  were  now  collecting  in  great 
numbers  round  a large  stage,  which  was 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  Platz.  The  sides 
and  back  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  across 
the  front  a curtain  was  stretched.  When  all 
was  ready,  a bell  was  tolled,  the  curtain 
divided  in  the  centre,  and  was  drawn  back 
on  each  side.  In  a few  moments  a stupid- 
looking capuchin,  who  was  supposed  to 
personate  the  Creator,  entered  through  the 
tapestry  on  the  left. 

He  wore  a large,  full-bottom  wig,  with  a 
false  beard,  and  had  over  the  rusty  dress  of 
his  order  a brocaded  morning  gown,  lined  with 
light  blue  silk,  of  which  he  seemed  very  proud. 

Professing  to  grope  his  way  about,  and 
running  his  head  against  anything  that  came 
in  his  way,  he  exclaimed,  in  a shrill  voice, 
“ Let  there  be  light,”  at  the  same  time  push- 
ing the  tapestry  at  the  back  to  the  right  and 
left,  disclosing  a glimmer  through  linen  cloths 
from  candles  placed  behind  them. 
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The  creation  of  the  sea  was  represented 
by  the  pouring  of  water  along  the  stage,  and 
the  making  of  dry  land  by  the  throwing  of 
earth  in  handfuls.  Angels  were  personated 
by  girls  and  young  priests  dressed  in  white 
garments,  having  the  wings  of  geese  attached 
to  their  shoulders.  These  angels  actively 
assisted  the  capuchin  in  the  brocaded  dres- 
sing-gown,  in  producing  the  stars,  moon,  and 
sun.  A number  of  cocks  and  hens  were 
driven  on  the  stage  to  represent  winged  fowl, 
and  for  other  living  things,  some  sheep,  a 
horse,  and  two  pigs,  with  rings  through  their 
noses. 

At  length  Adam  appeared,  personated  by 
a big  stout  man.  He  also  wore  a large  wig, 
and  was  clad  in  a kind  of  stocking,  which 
fitted  him  closely.  He  stalked  about,  appar- 
ently wondering  at  everything,  followed  by  a 
big  mastiff  dog. 

After  a while  he  lay  down  on  one  side 
of  the  stage  to  sleep,  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  Eve,  and  the  mastiff  lay  down 
beside  him. 

This  occasioned  some  strife  between  the 
capuchin,  Adam,  and  the  dog,  as  the  latter 
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would  not  quit  his  master  even  when  the 
angels  tried  to  whistle  him  off.  The  capu- 
chin was  then  supposed  to  extract  a rib  from 
the  sleeping  Adam,  which  he  did,  bringing 
it  forward  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  audience  ; 
then  again  approaching  Adam,  he  dragged 
Eve  up  from  a hole  in  the  stage  behind  his 
back.  Eve  was  personated  by  a young, 
effeminate-looking  priest  of  very  angular 
form.  His  hair  hung  in  long  locks  stiffly 
down  his  back,  which  were  afterwards  brought 
round,  and  fastened  becomingly  in  front,  be- 
low the  waist. 

Adam  now  rose,  and  looked  at  her  with 
astonishment,  then  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
showed  her  the  various  animals  and  things 
round  about. 

The  devil  was  represented  by  a thin  youth, 
encased  in  pasteboard,  painted  in  green  and 
yellow  like  a snake’s  skin,  who  crawled  about 
on  his  stomach,  while  the  apple,  which  Eve 
eventually  plucked,  was  stitched  to  the 
tapestry.  The  expulsion  out  of  Paradise 
was  entrusted  to  a priest  dressed  as  an  angel, 
whose  sword  of  tin,  coloured  yellow,  was 
angrily  broken  by  Adam,  in  consequence  of 
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a blow  he  received  from  it  on  the  head,  on 
which  the  angel  produced  from  beneath  his 
habit  his  knotted  capuchin  rope,  which  he 
applied  to  Adam’s  back  with  a vigour  that 
caused  his  speedy  exit.  So  ended  the 
mystery,  which  was  received  by  the  stolid 
burghers  with  the  greatest  gravity,  but  with 
evident  satisfaction.1 

Karl  now  placed  himself  in  front  of  Dulcie, 
in  order  to  work  their  way  out  of  the  crowd. 
He  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  throng 
when  he  heard  a cry  from  her,  and  turning 
round,  saw  that  a tall,  richly-dressed  man,  with 
a sallow  face  and  long  black  moustachios, 
had  placed  his  arm  through  hers,  and  was 
attempting  to  draw  her  away. 

“ Come  with  me,  pretty  one  ; there  are  yet 
more  sights  to  be  seen,”  Karl  heard  him  say, 
as  Dulcie  cried  out  and  tried  to  release  her- 
self. 

“What  dost  thou  mean?  Unhand  the 
maid,”  said  Karl  fiercely,  his  face  flushing 
with  anger. 

“What  is  that  to  thee,  my  young  game 

i The  description  of  this  performance  is  taken  fiom 
Hone’s  “Ancient  Mysteries.” 
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cock  ? ” rejoined  the  gallant,  with  an  evil 
look  in  his  eyes  as  he  leered  at  Dulcie. 
“ Come,  young  mistress,  thy  bright  eyes  are 
much  too  pretty  for  such  as  he.  Gad’s  head, 

I could  love  thee.” 

“ Begone,  sirrah,  or  thou  shalt  rue  it,” 
replied  Karl,  drawing  Dulcie  away. 

“ Thou  crowest  loudly,  my  little  jack- 
snipe,”  said  the  gallant,  with  a laugh,  getting 
in  front  of  them,  and  putting  his  arm  round 
Dulcie’s  waist. 

“ Stand  aside,”  cried  Karl,  whose  anger 
was  now  at  white  heat. 

“ Not  for  thee,  knave,”  replied  the  man, 
attempting  to  draw  his  rapier. 

But  Karl  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
with  a well-directed  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  he  caused  his  opponent  to  stagger 
backwards. 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  a tug  at  his 
cloak,  and  a voice  he  recognised  said  : 

“ Quick,  lad  ; this  way,  for  thy  life.  I’ll 
see  to  the  maid.” 

Looking  round  quickly,  he  saw  it  was 
Hans  Hertz,  a friend  and  neighbour.  Turn- 
ing sharply,  someone  dragged  him  from  the 
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crowd,  which  had  fallen  back,  and  he  saw 
Hans  and  Dulcie  running  in  front.  In  a 
few  moments  he  overtook  them,  and  they 
reached  the  Spital  Strasse  without  further 
molestation. 

“ Dost  thou  know  who  the  gallant  was  ? ” 
asked  Hans,  when  he  left  them  at  their  door. 

“ No,”  replied  Karl  ; “and  I care  not.” 

“He  was  Count  Wolf,  the  son  of  the 
new  Burgraf,”  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Two  or  three  weeks  passed  quietly  away, 
and  the  stir  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Burgraf  had  subsided. 
Strange  rumours,  however,  were  abroad  con- 
cerning the  wild  escapades  of  his  son,  the 
Count  Wolf.  His  mother  had  died  while 
he  was  a boy,  and  the  Duke,  having  married 
for  a second  time  the  Baroness  Anna,  widow 
of  the  Lord  of  Ledzburg,  the  youth  had 
been  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  who  bore  any- 
thing but  an  enviable  reputation,  in  his 
feudal  stronghold  in  the  Black  Mountains. 

It  was  a dark,  stormy  night,  and  the  wind 

blew  in  fitful  gusts  down  a narrow,  tortuous 

street  which  led  to  the  river.  Karl  drew  his 

cloak  closer  round  him  as  he  passed  along  on 

an  errand  for  Erasmus.  As  he  turned  the 

corner  to  cross  the  bridge,  a man,  heavily 

cloaked,  quickly  emerged  from  the  shadow 
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of  the  houses,  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

“ Art  thou  Karl  Ebner  ? ” he  asked. 

“ I am.” 

“ I have  this  for  thee,”  said  the  man, 
thrusting  a folded  paper  into  his  hand. 

Before  Karl  had  time  to  reply,  the  figure 
had  disappeared  again  up  a dark  passage 
that  ran  to  the  right,  and  he  was  left  with 
the  paper  in  his  hand. 

By  the  bridge  a lantern  hung,  which  cast 
a feeble  glimmer  on  the  roadway.  Karl 
made  for  it,  curious  to  see  the  contents  of 
the  missive.  Standing  beneath,  by  its 
flickering  light  he  quickly  broke  the  seal, 
and,  unfolding  the  paper,  read  the  following 
words  : 

“If  thou  wouldst  solve  the  mystery  of  thy 
birth,  seek  the  writer  without  delay  at  the 
sign  of  the  ‘Red  Hand’  in  the  Buttners 
Strasse  ; knock  softly  three  times.” 

Karl  turned  the  paper  over  and  examined 
it,  but  it  bore  no  signature  or  any  indication 
as  to  who  the  writer  was.  He  read  it  over 
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two  or  three  times,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  execute  his  errand,  which  was  to  bear 
some  medicine  to  a sick  patient.  This  ac- 
complished, he  started  on  his  return,  still 
haunted  by  the  words  written  on  the  paper  in 
his  pocket,  and  wondering  who  could  have 
sent  it.  It  was  someone  who  knew  him  and 
his  story  evidently,  and  then  his  thoughts 
suddenly  reverted  to  the  gipsy  who  professed 
to  read  the  lines  on  his  hand  some  months 
ago.  He  had  almost  forgotten  her.  He 
remembered  now  ; she  had  mentioned  some- 
thing about  a mystery,  and  said  they  might 
meet  again.  Yes,  she  must  be  the  sender  of 
the  paper.  However,  he  would  find  out  this 
house,  and  see  for  himself.  The  Buttners 
Strasse  was  not  far  away,  and  it  was  not  very 
late.  Having  thus  reasoned  and  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  matter,  he  determined  to  seek 
the  sign  of  the  “ Red  Hand.” 

The  Buttners  Strasse  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  centre  of  a quarter  mostly 
inhabited  by  Jews.  In  a few  minutes,  Karl 
was  treading  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  at  length  discovered  the 
house  he  sought,  over  the  doorway  of  which 
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hung  a hand  carved  in  wood  and  painted  red. 
There  was  no  light  visible  from  the  lower 
room,  but  a bright  beam  issued  from  a 
window  on  the  second  floor,  over  which  a red 
curtain  was  drawn. 

At  this  moment  he  recollected  he  had 
come  out  unarmed,  beyond  a short  dagger  he 
carried  in  his  waist-belt ; but  having  made  up 
his  mind,  he  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  door,  he  knocked  three  times. 
After  a little  while  he  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, a key  grated  in  the  lock,  the  door 
was  partly  opened,  and  a deep  voice  said, 
“ Enter,  and  walk  forward.” 

The  passage  inside  was  as  dark  as  pitch, 
and  he  could  see  no  one,  but  grasping  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  he  stepped  inside.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  was  gripped 
firmly  by  the  elbows  from  behind,  and  a 
thick  cloth  was  thrown  over  his  head.  He 
struggled  and  kicked  vigorously,  but  his 
arms  were  powerless,  and  call  out  he  could 
not,  He  heard  the  door  slammed  and  the 
lock  turned,  then  he  was  pushed  forward 
till  his  foot  knocked  against  a staircase. 
This  he  was  compelled  to  climb  by  his  cap- 
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tor,  who  held  him  firmly  pinioned  from  be- 
hind. One,  two,  three,  four  long  flights  they 
ascended,  their  footsteps  sounding  loudly  on 
the  wooden  stairs,  which  creaked  beneath 
until  they  reached  the  top.  Then  he  was 
suddenly  thrust  forward  into  what  seemed  to 
be  a room,  and  released.  He  heard  a door 
close,  a bolt  shot,  and  heavy  footsteps  re- 
treating down  the  stairs. 

Quickly  he  removed  the  cloth  from  his 
face,  and  sprang  to  the  door,  but  it  was  firmly 
secured.  Feeling  for  his  dagger,  he  found  it 
had  gone.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  room,  which  was  unlighted.  There  was 
a narrow  window  at  one  end,  through  which 
he  could  just  discern  the  gables  of  the  houses 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  was 
utterly  devoid  of  furniture  as  far  as  he  could 
tell,  beyond  a great  press  or  chest,  against 
which  he  knocked  his  shins  in  his  exploration. 
He  called  out  loudly  and  stamped  on  the 
floor,  but  the  long  room  only  re-echoed  the 
sound  of  his  own  cries.  Then  he  listened, 
but  all  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb. 

He  had  been  trapped,  and  was  a prisoner. 

At  length,  weary  and  exhausted  with  his 
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efforts,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  chest,  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  lay  down 
upon  it.  Hours  seemed  to  pass,  and  at  last, 
unable  to  keep  awake  longer,  he  dozed  off  to 
sleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  hearing  heavy  foot- 
steps tramping  up  the  stairs,  and  then  a 
bright  streak  of  light  shone  beneath  the  door. 
The  bolt  was  drawn,  and  two  men  entered 
the  room.  The  first,  who  carried  a lantern, 
was  a big  muscular  fellow,  with  a cropped, 
black  beard  and  a shock  of  hair  that  fell 
over  his  face.  Behind  him  came  a thinner 
man  wrapped  in  a long  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
hat  with  a large  brim,  which  shadowed  his 
features.  In  one  hand  he  grasped  a drawn 
rapier. 

“ So  this  is  where  the  bird  is  caged,  eh  ? ” 
he  said,  casting  his  eyes  round  the  room,  and 
trying  to  penetrate  its  dark  corners. 

“Yes,  there  he  is  on  the  chest  yonder,” 
replied  the  man  with  the  lantern. 

Karl  sprang  to  his  feet  as  they  came  a few 
steps  nearer. 

“Ah!  my  young  friend  is  awake,  is  he?” 
said  the  younger  man. 
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“ Who  art  thou  ? Why  dost  thou  keep  me 
here  ? ” cried  Karl. 

“Not  so  fast,  young  springald.  Look, 
dost  thou  know  me  ? ” he  asked,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  hat  from  his  face. 

Karl  started  as  he  recognised  his  assailant 
of  the  Spital  Platz. 

“ Ha!  I see  thou  rememberest  me.  Thou 
gavest  me  cause  to  remember  thee,  too,”  he 
continued  with  a laugh.  “ Well,  it’s  my  turn 
this  time.  Don’t  be  alarmed — we  shall  not 
kill  thee  ; but  here  thou  must  remain  for  a 
while  at  my  pleasure  and  expense.  Come, 
Fritz,  we  will  not  disturb  his  rest  longer,” 
and  the  pair  quickly  passed  without,  securing 
the  door  after  them. 

Karl  sat  down  in  despair  and  reflected. 
What  a fool  he  had  been  to  fall  into  the  trap 
so  easily.  Then  he  pictured  the  anxiety  of 
those  at  home  and  how  they  would  wonder 
at  his  absence.  What  could  be  the  man’s  * 
object,  he  asked  himself.  It  must  be  Dulcie. 
Yes,  his  object  must  be  to  decoy  Dulcie 
away  by  some  stratagem  or  other,  and  the 
thought  of  her  in  the  power  of  this  libertine 
drove  him  almost  to  a frenzy.  Yet  how 
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could  he  warn  them  ? With  a mind  tortured 
by  these  conflicting  emotions,  he  could  not 
rest.  It  was  nearly  dawn  when  he  fell  into 
a sound  slumber,  and  did  not  wake  again 
until  the  sun  was  pouring  through  the 
window  in  the  gable. 

It  was  difficult  for  some  time  to  realise 
where  he  was,  but  the  long  bare  room  and 
the  stiffness  of  his  limbs,  resulting  from  his 
hard  bed,  soon  reminded  him,  and  recalled 
the  incidents  of  the  previous  night. 

His  first  thought  was  of  escape,  and  with 
this  resolve  he  at  once  explored  the  room  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  way  of  egress. 
The  little  window  was  out  of  the  question, 
it  being  scarcely  nine  inches  wide.  The 
door  was  of  stout  oak,  thick  and  strong,  so 
that  also  was  impossible.  Facing  it  was  an 
old  fireplace,  to  which  Karl  next  turned  his 
attention.  Stooping  and  putting  his  head 
under  the  flue,  he  found  the  shaft  was  a wide 
one,  and  being  in  the  top  room  of  the  house 
was  only  a few  yards  long.  There  was  the 
blue  sky  visible  above.  But  his  hopes  were 
suddenly  dashed  when  he  saw,  a short 
distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  flue,  a 
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thick  iron  bar  fixed  across.  If  it  could  only 
be  removed  there  was  certainly  a chance  of 
escape. 

The  metal  sheath  of  his  dagger  still  hung 
at  his  belt,  and  with  its  point  he  might  be 
able  to  dislodge  it. 

He  was  just  about  to  set  to  work  and  try, 
when  he  heard  footsteps  ascending  the 
stairs,  and  presently  the  door  opened,  and 
the  big  hulking  fellow  who  had  accompanied 
the  Count  entered,  bearing  a loaf  of  black 
bread  and  a bowl  of  water,  which  he  placed 
on  the  floor. 

“ Here,  young  one,  thou  canst  make  a meal 
of  this,”  he  said,  with  a grunt,  and  turning  on 
his  heel,  bolted  the  door  and  retreated  down- 
stairs. 

As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  again,  Karl 
dragged  the  chest  underneath  the  flue,  and 
standing  on  it,  was  soon  attacking  the  stone- 
work which  held  one  end  of  the  bar  with  the 
point  of  his  dagger  sheath.  Several  hours 
passed  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
first  stone  loosened.  Stiff  and  sore,  his  face 
blackened  with  soot  and  dirt,  he  came  down 
and  rested  a while,  afraid  of  another  visit 
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from  his  gaoler.  Again  he  listened,  but  all 
• below  was  still.  After  refreshing  himself 
with  a draught  of  water,  he  set  to  work 
once  more  with  renewed  vigour. 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
sink  behind  the  housetops  thathis  labours  were 
at  last  rewarded,  and  with  a shower  of  dirt 
he  wrenched  the  bar  free,  and  the  passage 
was  clear. 

All  was  quiet  below,  and  he  determined 
to  climb  the  grimy  shaft  without  delay. 
Doffing  his  cloak  and  standing  on  the  chest 
once  more,  he  slowly  commenced  the  ascent. 
Getting  foothold  on  the  rough  stones,  step 
by  step,  he  at  length  reached  the  top,  nearly 
choked,  and  blackened  from  head  to  foot. 
Taking  a survey  round,  he  found  himself 
between  the  gables  of  two  houses.  Crawl- 
ing along  to  the  edge,  he  looked  down  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  means  of  descent, 
and  to  his  great  delight  saw,  hanging  from  a 
short  beam  which  projected  from  a neigh- 
bouring gable  to  which  a pulley  was  attached, 
a rope  evidently  used  for  hoisting  heavy 
goods  and  produce  to  the  upper  floors. 
Climbing  across  the  roofs  he  soon  reached  it, 
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and  attaching  one  end  round  his  body,  he 
slowly  lowered  himself  down,  and  at  last 
landed  safely  in  a courtyard,  from  which  he 
speedily  found  means  of  exit.  Once  in  the 
street  he  set  off  with  all  speed,  and  panting 
for  breath  he  soon  arrived  in  the  Spital 
Strasse. 

Erasmus,  who  was  at  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, scarcely  recognised  him  as  he  rushed 
in,  without  cap  and  cloak,  and  his  face 
begrimed. 

“ It  is  I,  father,”  cried  Karl,  as  the  old 
man  came  towards  him,  throwing  up  his 
hands  in  amazement. 

“ My  son,  my  son  ! ” he  exclaimed,  embrac- 
ing him,  “where  hast  thou  been  and  what 
has  happened  to  thee  ? ” 

“And  where  is  Dulcie?”  cried  Dame 
Margaret,  who  had  run  in  as  she  heard  his 
voice. 

“Is  not  Dulcie  here?”  asked  Karl 
excitedly. 

“No,”  said  the  dame,  “she  went  with 
the  woman  thou  didst  send  with  the  mes- 
sage.” 

“ For  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  all  quickly,” 
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cried  Karl ; “ I sent  no  message  and  know 
nought  of  any  woman.” 

“ Early  this  morning,  a tall  dark  woman, 
wearing  a blue  kirtle,  came  asking  for  Dulcie, 
and  said  Karl  Ebner  had  been  hurt  last 
night  without  the  city  wall,  and  had  sent  for 
her  to  come  to  the  house  where  he  lay.  I 
helped  her  to  get  ready  quickly,  and  she 
went  forth  with  the  stranger  to  show  her  the 
way,”  said  the  dame  quickly. 

“ ’Tis  all  a plot  of  that  villainous  Count,” 
exclaimed  Karl,  as  he  rapidly  related  his  ad- 
venture of  the  previous  night,  and  his  escape. 
“ But  we  must  lose  no  time,”  he  continued. 
“ I will  save  her  yet.” 

“ Go,  then,  and  get  ready,”  said  Erasmus, 
“ and  I will  have  the  horse  saddled  without 
delay.” 

“ Bring  her  back,  Karl ; bring  my  Dulcie 
back,”  sobbed  the  old  dame. 

“ I will,  good  mother  ; believe  me,  I would 
give  my  life  to  save  her.” 

Karl  cleansed  himself,  and  dressed  with  all 
speed,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  ready, 
booted  and  spurred,  for  the  pursuit. 

“ Which  way  did  they  go  ? ” he  asked. 
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“ They  turned  towards  the  New  Gate,  and, 
alas,  that  is  all  I know,”  replied  the  dame. 

“ Well,  I must  try  and  trace  them  as  I go 
along,”  said  Karl,  as  he  mounted  the  horse. 

“ Take  this,”  said  Erasmus,  handing  him 
a long  pistol;  “ it  is  loaded,  and  thou  mayest 
need  it.” 

“ Farewell ; keep  a good  heart ; I will 
bring  her  back.” 

“ God  speed  and  hold  thee  safe,”  cried  the 
old  people,  as  with  a wave  of  the  hand  Karl 
set  off  at  a gallop  down  the  street. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  dusk  of  evening  was  creeping  over  the 
western  sky,  and  the  sun  was  tinting  the 
clouds  with  a ruddy  glow  as  Karl  sped  on 
to  the  New  Gate.  In  another  hour  the  draw- 
bridge would  be  raised,  and  then  all  might 
be  lost.  Clue  he  had  practically  none  as  to 
the  road  Dulcie  and  the  woman  had  taken. 
They  might  not,  indeed,  have  left  the 
city. 

He  drew  rein  at  the  narrow  doorway  of 
the  main  gate  tower,  where  stood  a sergeant 
of  the  guard.  Karl  pulled  up  his  horse  to 
speak  with  him. 

“ Hast  thou  seen  two  women  pass  without 
this  morning — one  tall  and  dark,  wearing 
a blue  kirtle,  and  with  her  a younger  maid  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ Ay,  lad,  I’ve  seen  more  than  two  pass 

in  and  out  to-day  ; but  I don’t  reckon  much 
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on  such  cattle,  or  their  kirtles  either,”  the 
burly  janitor  replied. 

“ Then  thou  canst  not  help  me,”  said 
Karl,  biting  his  lip,  undecided  what  to  do,  or 
which  way  to  turn. 

As  he  was  thus  considering  what  course  to 
take,  an  empty  wagon  approached  the  gate, 
seated  on  the  front  of  which  was  a red-faced 
old  farmer,  whom  Karl  recognised. 

“ Good-day  to  thee,  young  master,”  he 
called  out,  as  he  slowed  up  his  team  to  cross 
the  bridge. 

“ A good  day  to  thee  Simon,”  answered 
Karl. 

“ Art  thou  waiting  for  the  young 
maid  ? ” 

“ What  maid  ? ” 

“ Thy  young  mistress,  to  be  sure.  Didn’t 
I meet  her  riding  on  the  road  yonder  this 
forenoon.  I thought  maybe  she  was  off  on 
a journey.” 

“ Was  she  alone  ? ” 

“ Nay  ; there  were  two  men  with  her — 
one  carrying  a pack.” 

“ Tell  me  quickly,  which  road  did  they 
take  ? ” cried  Karl  excitedly. 
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“ They  were  on  the  Bamberg  road  for 
certes  when  I saw  them,  and — ” 

But  before  the  man  had  finished  his  sen- 
tence, Karl  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
was  across  the  bridge  and  galloping  along 
the  road,  which  stretched  away  in  front. 

“ He’s  got  scent  of  his  kirtle  now,”  said 
the  sergeant  to  Simon,  with  a knowing  wink, 
as  the  latter  and  his  wagon  jolted  through  the 
gateway. 

The  high  road  from  Nuremberg  to  Bam- 
berg is  a straight  one,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  for  several  miles.  Karl  did  not 
spare  his  horse  ; but  before  he  had  got  far 
night  closed  in,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
slacken  speed.  The  inns  along  the  road 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  besides  being 
wretchedly  dirty,  they  had  the  reputation  of 
being  frequented  by  cut-throats  and  thieves 
from  the  Bohemian  bands  which  infested 
the  thickly-wooded  country  round  about. 
At  length,  after  some  hours,  the  lights  of 
Stratberg  came  in  sight,  and  Karl  was  soon 
riding  down  the  main  street.  He  pulled  up 
his  horse  at  the  “ White  Hart,”  the  only  inn 
the  little  town  could  boast  of. 
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Securing  his  horse  to  an  iron  ring  which 
hung  by  the  door,  he  entered  the  long,  low 
apartment  which  served  as  a general  guest 
chamber.  The  landlord,  who  was  a little, 
stout  man,  with  beady  eyes  and  a fringe  of 
red  whisker  round  his  face,  came  forward 
to  meet  him.  Smoothing  his  big  apron, 
which  nearly  reached  to  his  toes,  he  asked 
his  pleasure. 

“ I should  like  some  refreshment,  and  a 
word  with  thee  presently,”  said  Karl,  seating 
himself  at  a table  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

The  landlord  bustled  off  to  attend  to  his 
wants. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  three  men 
sat  round  another  table  drinking,  while  on 
a long  settle  by  the  fireplace  was  stretched 
a burly  monk  in  the  rough  garb  of  his  order. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  head  was 
nodding,  either  from  the 'effects  of  slumber 
or  the  host’s  good  wine. 

The  landlord  soon  reappeared  bearing  a 
loaf,  a huge  sausage,  and  a cup  of  sack,  which 
he  set  before  Karl. 

“And  what  would  the  young  master  with 
me  ? ” he  asked. 
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u Hast  thou  noticed  two  men  and  a young 
maid  pass  this  way  to-day  ? ” said  Karl,  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  and  slowly 
shook  it  from  side  to  side. 

“No,  I don’t  remember  seeing  such  a 
party ; but  stay,  I will  ask  Anton,  who  looks 
after  the  horses ; perchance  he  may  have 
done.” 

“ Here,  Anton  ! Anton,  thou  varlet,  come 
here,”  he  shouted  from  the  door,  and  pres- 
ently a queer  shambling  little  creature,  with 
a wisp  of  straw  protruding  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  entered. 

“Tell  the  noble  master  if  thou  didst  see 
a party — two  men  and  a woman — ride  past 
to-day.” 

“No,  I see’d  no  such  party  as  I know 
of,”  answered  the  man,  pulling  his  forelock, 
and  looking  at  his  master  with  a cunning  leer. 

“ Enough,  it  matters  not,”  said  Karl, 
settling  his  score,  and  rising  to  go. 

“Will  not  the  noble  master  stay  the  night? 
The  roads  just  now  are  not  very  safe  for 
travellers,”  said  the  landlord,  in  a cringing 
tone. 
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“No,  I go  on.  Good-night,”  replied  Karl, 
as  he  passed  outside,  and  quickly  untied  and 
mounted  his  horse. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  road  as  he  shook  the  reins 
and  started  once  more.  He  had  not  ridden 
far  when  he  thought  he  heard  footsteps 
running  close  behind  him,  and  then  a voice 
he  recognised  as  the  ostler’s  called  out  of 
the  darkness,  “ Stop,  noble  master,  stop.” 
He  pulled  up,  and  the  little  man  from  the 
inn  was  soon  at  his  side. 

“ A young  maid  and  two  men  did  stop  at 
the  ‘White  Hart’  about  five  hours  ago,”  he 
stammered.  “One  of  their  horses  had  a shoe 
loose,  but  they  said  they  could  not  wait. 
They  asked  if  there  was  a smithy  at 
Muggendorf,  and  I told  them  there  was, 
close  by  the  inn,  which  is  this  side  of  the 
village.” 

“ How  far  is  it  to  Muggendorf?”  asked 
Karl. 

“ Barely  a league.  They  will  be  there  by 
this  time,”  replied  the  man.  “ Keep  to  the 
right  as  thou  leav’st  the  town.” 

Karl  slipped  a silver  piece  into  the  man’s 
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hand,  and  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  set 
off  once  more. 

The  road  was  rough  and  hilly,  and  the 
high  cliffs  which  now  rose  on  either  side 
made  it  still  darker  ; but  trusting  to  his 
horse’s  instinct,  he  pushed  on  with  all  speed. 
Gradually  the  ascent  got  steeper,  and  the 
animal  panted  at  every  stride.  He  would 
not  go  much  farther.  The  pine  trees  stood 
out  like  huge  giants  by  the  roadside,  as  he 
passed  them  quickly  one  by  one.  At  last 
he  began  to  descend,  and  below  in  the  valley 
the  lights  of  a village  were  visible.  A few 
minutes  more  brought  him  close  to  it,  and 
dismounting,  he  decided  to  lead  his  horse 
and  proceed  cautiously  until  he  should  find 
the  inn. 

A short  distance  ahead  he  saw  a low 
building  which  stood  alone,  and  which,  per- 
chance, was  the  one  he  sought;  so,  tethering 
the  horse  to  a tree,  he  crept  forward  quietly 
to  reconnoitre. 

The  door  was  closed,  but  from  the  win- 
dows on  each  side,  a bright  light  shone.  Ap- 
proaching the  nearest,  which  was  partly  open, 
as  noiselessly  as  he  could,  he  looked  in.  There 
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were  several  people  in  the  room,  but  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  two  men,  who  sat 
at  a table  close  by  the  window,  tossing  dice. 
They  were  both  dressed  for  travel,  and  their 
dusty  appearance  betokened  hard  riding. 
The  elder  looked  like  a rough  soldier,  and 
wore  a plain  leather  jacket  and  velvet  cap  ; 
but  the  younger,  who  was  richly  dressed, 
had  the  appearance  of  a gallant.  His  black 
moustache  curled  to  his  ears,  and  his  cap, 
which  lay  by  his  side,  was  surmounted  by  a 
short  feather,  fastened  with  the  badge  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria’s  guard.  Karl  was  sure 
he  had  seen  him  before,  but  where  he  could 
not  recall. 

The  face  of  the  younger  man  was  flushed 
and  angry,  as  he  partly  rose  from  his  seat, 
to  throw  in  his  turn. 

“Zounds!  Lost  again  ! Curse  my  luck,” 
he  exclaimed.  u That’s  two  hundred  crowns 
to-night.  I’ll  play  no  more.” 

“ Come,  then,”  said  his  companion,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  as  they  rose  and  crossed  to  the 
door,  “we  had  better  see  if  that  horse  is 
ready,  and  push  on.” 

Karl  slipped  quickly  into  the  shadow  by 
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the  side  of  the  house.  In  a moment  they 
had  opened  the  door  and  were  in  the  road. 

“ I would  the  Count  had  given  someone 
else  his  dirty  work  to  do,”  said  the  voice  of 
the  elder  man,  as  they  passed  within  a few 
feet  of  Karl,  walking  towards  the  village. 

“ I feel  almost  inclined  to  run  off  with 
the  baggage  myself,”  rejoined  the  other,  with 
a laugh. 

Karl’s  heart  gave  a sudden  jump,  and  he 
almost  cried  out  for  joy.  Was  it  Dulcie  they 
spoke  of  ? If  so,  how  was  he  to  get  her  out 
of  the  place  ? Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
rushed  through  his  mind.  There  was  not  a 
second  to  be  lost.  The  smithy  was  doubt- 
less close  by,  and  they  would  return  shortly. 
Perchance  there  were  other  rooms  at  the 
back  of  the  building.  Feeling  his  way  by 
the  wall,  he  crept  swiftly  but  noiselessly 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  a small 
window  near  the  roof  there  was  a dim  light, 
and  beneath  it  there  was  a rough  outhouse, 
on  to  the  roof  of  which  he  soon  climbed,  and 
approached  the  window.  Pressing  his  face 
against  the  lattice,  he  looked  through  into  a 
small,  bare  room.  On  a stool  near  the  door 
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a girl  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
He  felt  his  heartstrings  tighten.  He  did 
not  need  a second  glance.  It  was  Dulcie. 
Tapping  softly,  he  called  “ Dulcie.”  She 
sprang  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open. 

“ Dulcie,”  he  said  quickly,  “ it  is  I — Karl. 
Canst  thou  get  through  the  window?  Quick, 
we  haven’t  a moment  to  lose.” 

“ Karl,  Karl,  is  it  really  thee  ? ” she  ex- 
claimed, with  a sob  in  her  voice,  stretching 
her  arms  through  the  casement. 

In  a minute  he  had  dragged  her  through, 
and  she  was  standing  by  his  side. 

“Not  a word,”  he  whispered  under  his 
breath,  as  he  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  then 
lifted  her  down. 

Silently  they  stole  round  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  and  were  soon  in  the  road. 

“ Now  we  must  run,  my  horse  is  close 
by,”  he  whispered;  and,  taking  her  hand, 
they  set  off. 

They  hadn’t  gone  far  when  shouts  from 
the  inn  told  them  the  flight  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

Glancing  behind,  Karl  saw,  by  the  light 
which  shone  from  the  open  door  of  the  inn, 
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a man  just  mounting  a horse.  His  own  was 
blown,  he  knew,  and  could  never  carry  the 
double  burden,  even  if  they  had  time  to 
reach  him. 

“We  must  take  to  the  forest.  It’s  our 
only  chance,”  he  cried  to  Dulcie. 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  now  rang  out  sharply 
on  the  road.  Their  pursuer  was  close  be- 
hind them. 

“ Run,  Dulcie,”  cried  Karl,  loosening  her 
hand,  “ in  quickly  between  the  trees  to  the 
left.” 

Karl  turned  and  stood,  and,  drawing  his 
pistol,  fired  straight  at  the  approaching  horse- 
man, who  was  now  but  a few  paces  off. 
There  was  a loud  cry  and  a crash  as  the 
animal  reared  and  fell  over  on  his  side, 
bringing  the  rider  to  the  ground  with  him. 
Then  he  turned  and  ran.  In  a moment  he 
had  rejoined  Dulcie,  and  hand  in  hand  they 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Within  the  forest  the  darkness  was  intense, 
not  a sound  could  be  heard  save  the  crackling 
of  the  twigs  beneath  their  feet  as  they  care- 
fully felt  their  way  forward.  Now  and  again 
they  stopped  and  listened.  All  seemed  quiet. 
Had  their  pursuers  given  up  the  chase 
already  ? 

“ Hush,”  said  Karl,  beneath  his  breath, 
instinctively  drawing  Dulcie  closer  to  him, 
“they  are  following  us.” 

The  sound  of  someone  forcing  a way 
through  the  undergrowth  could  now  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  then  a voice  which  seemed 
but  a short  distance  away  gave  vent  to  a 
muttered  curse,  as  its  owner  knocked  his  shins 
against  a fallen  bough.  Karl  quickly  drew 
his  companion  behind  the  broad  trunk  of  a 
great  tree  and  clutched  the  haft  of  his  dagger, 
which  still  hung  in  his  belt.  He  had  scarcely 

done  so  when  a bulky  form  stumbled  past,  so 
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close  that  they  could  have  touched  him. 
Judging  from  his  laboured  breathing,  he  had 
already  had  enough  of  the  quest. 

“Fritz,  Fritz!”  cried  another  voice  from 
the  distance,  “where  art  thou,  man  ? Thou 
wilt  lose  thyself.” 

“ I’m  coming,”  was  the  reply  in  gasps, 
“ I’ve  had  enough  of  this  game  of  hide  and 
seek  in  the  dark,  though  if  I catch  my  bird 
I’ll  pin  him  to  a tree  till  morning.” 

The  voices  soon  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  pursuers  were 
endeavouring  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  road. 
In  a few  minutes  all  was  quiet  again. 

“Now  we  must  go,”  said  Karl  ; and  again 
they  slowly  pushed  onward. 

But  the  way  was  rough  and  difficult.  Now 
and  again  they  stumbled  over  some  fallen 
branches,  or  their  feet  caught  in  the  under- 
growth ; then  they  sank  ankle  deep  in  wet 
moss,  but  they  struggled  on  in  silence. 

“ Courage,”  said  Karl,  as  Dulcie  uttered  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain  and  clutched  hold  of  his 
arm.  “What  is  it?” 

“Oh,  Karl,  I’ve  hurt  my  foot,  and  I can’t 
move  another  step.” 
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“ Lean  on  me,  and  try.  We  must  surely 
come  across  a path  before  long,  and  then  thou 
shalt  rest  a while.” 

Dulcie  limped  on  gamely  for  a few  steps 
and  then  collapsed  altogether. 

“ It  is  no  use,  Karl;  thou  must  go  on  alone 
and  leave  me  here.” 

“ Be  brave,  Dulcie,”  replied  her  companion 
cheerily,  “it’s  scarce  likely  I shall  do  that. 
Now  I am  going  to  carry  thee,  and  trust  me, 
before  long  we  shall  find  some  place  to  rest.” 

So  gathering  her  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she 
had  been  a child,  Karl  strode  on. 

At  last  fortune  seemed  to  favour  them,  for 
soon  the  way  got  clearer,  and  the  moon  shone 
out  from  behind  a dark  bank  of  cloud,  reveal- 
ing a good  pathway  in  front. 

“ My  poor  Karl,”  murmured  Dulcie,  as  she 
nestled  closer  to  him,  “surely  thou  must  be 
tired  of  thy  heavy  burden  ; do  rest  awhile.” 

“ Heavy,”  re-echoed  Karl,  “why,  I could 
carry  thee  for  leagues.  But  here  is  a fallen 
trunk,  we  will  sit  down  and  hold  a council  of 
war.” 

“ Now,  what  shall  we  do  ? ” said  Karl  as  he 
deposited  Dulcie  gently,  and  sat  beside  her. 
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“ Shall  we  go  forward  or  retrace  our  steps  ? 
This  forest,  I know,  extends  a long  way  to 
the  east.  If  we  follow  this  path  it  should 
bring  us  to  the  Bayreuth  road,  and  then  our 
way  is  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  go 
back  we  shall  emerge  on  the  Bamberg  road, 
and  may  meet  with  those  miscreants  again.” 

“ Oh,  let  us  go  on,”  replied  Dulcie  ; “ my 
foot  gives  me  no  pain  now,  and  after  this 
rest  I shall  be  able  to  walk.” 

“ Then  forward  it  shall  be,  and  thou  shalt 
tell  me  what  befel  thee  after  leaving  Nurem- 
berg as  we  go  along.” 

“ Early  this  morning,  though  it  seems  like 
a week  ago,”  commenced  Dulcie,  “a  strange 
woman  came  with  a message  that  thou  hadst 
met  with  an  accident  some  distance  beyond 
the  city  walls  and  had  sent  for  me.  We  had 
been  very  anxious  at  thy  absence  during  the 
night,  and  felt  sure  some  ill  had  befallen  thee. 
So  I quickly  got  ready  to  accompany  the 
woman,  who  said  she  had  been  sent  to 
guide  me.  We  hurried  so  quickly  to  the 
New  Gate  that  she  gave  me  little  time  to  ask 
any  questions.  A short  distance  outside  the 
walls  I noticed  two  men  riding  slowly  to- 
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wards  us,  one  of  whom  led  a third  horse 
without  a rider.  They  stopped  and  dis- 
mounted as  we  approached  them,  and  made 
signs  to  my  companion,  who  suddenly  said 
she  could  go  no  farther,  and  that  these  men 
had  been  sent  to  take  me  to  thee.  I asked, 
and  even  begged  her,  to  accompany  us,  but 
she  replied  there  was  some  distance  to 
travel,  and  they  had  but  the  one  spare  horse. 
One  of  the  men  then  came  forward,  and  said 
I must  mount  without  delay,  and  after  help- 
ing me  to  the  saddle  we  rode  off  quickly. 
We  had  ridden  a long  distance  when  a shoe 
of  one  of  the  horses  became  loose,  and  we 
had  to  go  at  a walking  pace  until  we  arrived 
at  a village.  We  stopped  at  the  inn,  where 
they  got  off  and  consulted  together  in  under- 
tones. In  a few  moments  they  had  evidently 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  on,  for  we  pro- 
ceeded at  a slow  pace  again  till  we  got  to 
another  village,  where  the  younger  man  said 
we  must  rest  a while,  as  he  thought  we  had 
missed  the  way.  I was  conducted  to  a room 
upstairs  by  the  woman  of  the  place,  who 
also  brought  me  some  food.  Hours  seemed 
to  pass,  and  I had  no  sign  from  them,  till  at 
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length  I decided  to  go  downstairs.  On 
trying  the  door  I found  it  was  fastened  from 
without.  I called  and  knocked  till  I was 
exhausted,  then  I sat  down  to  think,  and 
must  have  fallen  half  asleep,  when  I heard 
thy  voice  at  the  window.  Oh  ! I was 
thankful.  But  I cannot  understand  their 
object.  What  did  they  want  with  me,  and 
how  cam’st  thou  there  ? ” 

“ I think  I know,”  replied  Karl. 

And  then  briefly  he  recounted  his  own 
adventures  to  the  now  astonished  Dulcie. 

“ It  is  evident,”  he  continued,  “this  fellow 
Wolf  wished  to  inveigle  thee  to  some  lonely 
place,  and  he  wanted  to  detain  me  till  he 
had  carried  out  his  plot  successfully.  We 
must  be  thankful  we’ve  escaped,  and  must 
be  on  guard  in  future,  for  he  is  a powerful 
enemy.” 

“ I shudder  when  I think  of  it,”  said 
Dulcie  ; “ and  but  for  thee  I should  have 
been  in  their  hands  now.” 

“ Thank  Heaven  thou  art  safe,  dear  one,” 
replied  Karl  ; “ but  we  must  tarry  no  longer 
here.” 

They  both  rose  renewed  in  strength,  and 
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with  fresh  courage  set  out  again  through  the 
silent  forest.  The  stars  looked  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
spread  their  mighty  arms  above  like  the 
groined  roof  of  some  vast  cathedral. 

“ Look,  Karl.  Dost  thou  see  a red  light 
through  the  trees  yonder  ? ” asked  Dulcie, 
presently. 

“ Yes,  I was  wondering  what  it  could  be  ; 
perchance  it  comes  from  the  hut  of  some 
charcoal  burner,  where  we  may  find  shelter 
for  the  night.” 

The  path  now  began  to  descend,  and  as 
they  went  on  the  red  glow  in  front  grew 
brighter. 

“ I can’t  make  out  where  it  comes  from. 
It  looks  like  the  reflection  of  some  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  earth,”  said  Karl,  as  they  made 
their  way  cautiously  towards  it. 

As  they  drew  closer,  it  appeared  to  come 
from  behind  an  elevated  ridge  fringed  with 
young  trees  that  rose  on  the  right. 

Karl  resolved  to  reconnoitre,  and  bidding 
Dulcie  remain,  he  crept  quietly  up  the  slope. 
On  reaching  the  top  he  crouched  down  and 
looked  over. 
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It  was  a weird  sight  indeed  that  met  his 
eyes.  Below  him  was  a great  hollow,  which 
appeared  like  a mighty  cave  with  the  top 
taken  off,  leaving  two  arches  standing,  that 
formed  a natural  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
yawned  below  like  the  mouth  of  some  vast 
crater.  The  rugged,  limestone  rocks  that 
composed  the  walls  of  this  singular  place 
were  fashioned  in  terraces,  honey-combed 
with  small  caverns,  from  which  rough  flights 
of  steps  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow, 
which  formed  an  almost  level  plateau.  In  the 
centre,  a huge  fire  of  pine  logs  burnt  brightly, 
and  round  it  there  sat  or  lounged  a number 
of  people.  Their  faces  were  swarthy,  and 
their  long  hair  hung  over  their  shoulders. 
Most  of  them  wore  silver  rings  in  their  ears, 
which  glittered  in  the  firelight.  Their  dress 
mainly  consisted  of  a loose  shirt  of  red  or  green 
cloth,  with  ragged  trunk  hose,  bound  from 
the  ankles  to  the  knees  with  leather  thongs. 
Some  wore  a wide  scarf  or  band  round  their 
waists,  from  which  the  hafts  of  several  knives 
protruded.  Two  or  three  who  appeared  to 
be  leaders  wore  scarlet  cloaks  across  their 
shoulders.  The  few  women  present  were 
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as  evil-looking1  as  the  men.  Their  clothing 
consisted  of  an  old  duffle  garment  tied  over 
the  shoulders  and  secured  by  a band  round 
the  waist. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  this  strange 
throng,  and  facing  the  fire,  which  cast  a 
lurid  light  on  his  features,  was  a remarkable- 
looking  man.  His  head,  which  was  bare, 
had  but  a sparse  covering  of  hair,  which 
scarcely  met  his  high  and  prominent  fore- 
head. His  face  was  full  and  fresh  coloured, 
and  from  beneath  a pair  of  heavy  brows  his 
deeply-set  eyes  flashed  with  singular  pene- 
trative power.  The  firm,  straight  mouth 
and  protruding  chin  betokened  a character 
of  exceptional  strength.  His  burly  form 
was  garbed  in  a loose,  flowing  robe,  secured 
round  the  waist  by  a girdle  of  skin,  from 
which  hung  a long,  straight  sword  and  a 
leathern  pouch. 

With  arms  upraised,  he  was  repeating 
some  formula  in  measured  tones.  Now  and 
again  he  would  throw  something  on  the  fire, 
which  sent  the  flames  shooting  upward  with 
great  brilliance. 

While  Karl  was  thus  gazing,  fascinated  by 
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this  curious  scene,  a heavy  hand  was  sud- 
denly laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a voice  cried, 
“Rise,  not  a word,  if  thou  valuest  thy  life.” 
Half  turning  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  he  saw 
he  was  grasped  by  a ruffianly-looking  fellow, 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the  band  below. 
With  the  other  hand  the  man  held  Dulcie  by 
the  wrist.  Seeing  resistance  was  useless  with 
such  numbers  within  call,  Karl  motioned  to 
Dulcie  to  remain  silent,  and  they  followed 
their  captor. 

A few  paces  brought  them  to  a flight  of 
rough  steps  which  the  gipsy  (for  such  he 
was)  made  a sign  for  them  to  descend,  and, 
drawing  a long  thin  knife  from  his  waist- 
band,  he  followed  at  their  heels.  On  arriving 
at  the  plateau  they  were  led  forward  to  the 
fire  and  at  once  surrounded  by  the  band, 
many  of  whom  had  jumped  to  their  feet  on 
noticing  the  intrusion. 

“Whom  have  we  here?  What  meaneth  this, 
Landroc  ? ” said  a powerful-looking  man,  who 
was  somewhat  better  dressed  than  the  others, 
and  whose  cap  was  adorned  with  a long  eagle’s 
feather.  He  slowly  raised  himself  from  a 
ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  was  reclining. 
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‘f’  “I  found  them  spying  upon  us  in  the 
forest,  captain,”  replied  the  man,  thrusting 
his  captives  forward  in  front  of  the  leader. 

“ And  who  brought’st  thee  here,  my  young 
cockerel  ? ” asked  the  captain,  as  he  turned  to 
Karl. 

“Yonder  fellow,”  replied  Karl  boldly, 
pointing  to  his  captor. 

“ Have  a care.  Those  who  jest  with  me 
often  find  their  tongues  slit  as  a tribute  to 
folly.  Answer  truthfully,  or  we’ll  find  means 
to  make  thee.” 

“ We  sought  but  shelter  for  the  night,” 
said  Karl. 

“ Marry,  and  thou  shalt  have  it,  and  the 
pretty  wench  too.  Bind  him,  and  we’ll  look 
after  the  maid  till  the  morning,”  replied  the 
captain  with,  a coarse  laugh. 

“ Stay  ! ” cried  a stentorian  voice,  and  all 
eyes  turned  to  the  speaker,  who  strode 
majestically  into  the  circle. 

“And  why,  worthy  magician?”  asked  the 
captain  good-humouredly.  “ Dost  thou  not 
fear  our  wrath  ? Wherefore  wouldst  thou 
interfere  with  our  prisoners  ? ” 

“ Nay,  mine  host,  Zorastro  fears  neither 
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man  nor  devil  ; but  it  seems  to  me  thou 
treatest  yonder  stripling  and  the  maid  with  a 
harshness  which  ill  becomes  thy  strength. 
They  bode  thee  no  harm,  I’ll  warrant.  Let 
me  question  them,”  he  continued,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  Karl.  “ Whence  comest 
thou  ? ” 

“From  Nuremberg,”  Karl  answered,  em- 
boldened by  the  kindly  voice. 

“ Dost  thou  belong  to  that  city  ? ” 

“We  do,  and  wish  to  return  thither.” 

“ Then  thou  shalt  do  so,  and  in  my 
company,  for  I also  journey  there  to- 
morrow. Now,  my  good  host,  I demand 
their  freedom  in  return  for  my  spell.  I will 
be  answerable  for  their  good  conduct.  I ask 
for  them  the  same  hospitality  thou  offerest 
to  my  unworthy  self.” 

“ Be  it  so,  good  Zorastro.  We  grant  thy 
request  in  payment  for  thy  good  augury,” 
said  the  captain.  “ Free  them,  Landroc, 
and  find  the  travellers  shelter  for  the  night. 
But  before  we  seek  our  rest  we  will  broach 
another  keg  to  drink  the  health  of  our  guest. 
Come,  fill  your  cups,  good  friends  all,”  he 
shouted,  as  a keg  of  wine  was  rolled  forward, 
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and  the  band  crowded  round  it,  eager  to  get 
a supply. 

1‘  We  drink  to  the  health  and  long  life  of 
Zorastro,  the  great  healer  and  magician,” 
cried  the  captain,  as  he  stood  and  raised  his 
wine-cup. 

With  a great  shout  of  “ Life  to  Zorastro  ! ” 
the  cups  were  drained,  and  again  refilled,  till 
all  the  wine  was  exhausted. 

Then  Karl  and  Dulcie  were  conducted  to 
one  of  the  many  caverns  which  surrounded 
this  strange  place,  the  floor  of  which  was 
spread  with  skins.  Having  seen  Dulcie 
comfortably  settled  and  bade  her  sleep  in 
safety,  Karl  threw  himself  down  across  the 
entrance,  determined  to  remain  on  guard  till 
morning.  One  by  one  he  watched  the  gipsies 
disappear  like  foxes  into  their  holes.  The 
fire  burnt  low,  then  at  length,  tired  out  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  he  sank  into  a sound 
sleep. 
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The  sun  had  risen  a full  hour  when  Karl 
woke.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him  in  wonderment.  For  a few  moments  he 
could  hardly  realise  where  he  was,  but  a 
glimpse  of  Dulcie,  whose  fair  hair  flowed  in 
great  waves  around  her  head  as  she  still  lay 
wrapt  in  placid  slumber,  soon  brought  back 
to  his  mind  the  events  of  the  previous  night. 
On  the  plateau  below  the  colony  was  all 
astir.  Fires  had  been  kindled,  and  over 
each  swung  an  iron  pot,  to  which  the  women 
of  the  tribe  gave  their  attention.  Some  of 
the  men  were  busy  cleaning  arms,  while 
others  carried  fresh  fuel  which  they  had 
gathered  in  the  forest. 

Karl  stretched  himself  and  went  outside. 

“A  good  morning  to  thee,  my  young 
friend,”  said  a cheery  voice  in  his  ear. 

He  turned  and  beheld  the  man  they  called 

Zorastro  seated  on  a ^boulder,  viewing  with 
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evident  satisfaction  the  preparations  for  the 
morning  meal. 

“ I have  to  thank  thee,  sir,  for  thy  timely 
help  last  night,  and  I do  so  with  all  my 
heart,”  said  Karl,  as  he  returned  his  saluta- 
tion. 

“ A truce  to  thanks,  good  lad.  I saw  thou 
wast  no  robber,  and  these  Bohemians  are  but 
half  savages,  and  think  no  more  of  slitting  a 
man’s  weasand  than  that  of  a fat  buck.  But 
I know  their  tribe,  and  they  know  me,  and  I 
have  spent  many  a merry  night  with  them  in 
their  strongholds  in  the  course  of  my  wander- 
ings. And  now,  tell  me,  how  earnest  thou 
here  last  night  ? ” 

Karl  then  related  as  much  of  his  adventure 
as  he  thought  necessary,  and  said  he  wished 
for  his  companion’s  sake  to  return  to  Nurem- 
berg as  quickly  as  possible,  as  their  friends 
would  be  anxious  for  their  safety, 

“ And  what  is  thy  name  ? ” asked  Zorastro. 

“They  call  me  Karl  Ebner.” 

“ Ebner?  Why,  I seek  one  of  that  name 
in  Nuremberg.  I wonder  if  thou  know’st 
aught  of  Erasmus  Ebner,  an  apothecary  of 
that  city  ? ” 
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“ Erasmus  Ebner  is  my  foster  father,” 
replied  Karl,  in  some  astonishment. 

“ Come,  this  is  indeed  strange.  And  tell 
me,  are  my  old  friends  Erasmus  and  his  wife 
alive  and  well  ? ” 

“Quite  well  when  I left  the  city.” 

“And  the  maid  with  thee,  who  is  she?” 

“ Their  grandchild,  Dulcie.” 

“Well,  well,  and  so  the  wheel  of  time  goes 
round.  It  is  nigh  eighteen  years  since  I saw 
them,  and  now  I do  remember  a little  girl 
and  boy  who  used  to  play  about  their  knees,” 
said  Zorastro,  as  he  scanned  Karl  closely, 
and  a curious  smile  began  to  play  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  “But  see,  here  they 
come  to  bid  us  to  the  meal.” 

Around  the  fire  various  groups  had 
gathered,  and  Karl,  having  roused  Dulcie 
and  brought  her  forth,  they  followed  their 
new  friend.  Great  bowls  of  kid’s  broth  were 
ladled  out  of  the  steaming  pots  and  passed 
along,  to  which  they  all  did  full  justice,  for 
the  young  folk  by  this  time  were  nearly 
famished  with  hunger. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  Zorastro 
having  thanked  the  captain  of  the  tribe  for 
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his  hospitality,  which  Karl  re-echoed  for 
himself  and  Dulcie,  they  at  once  made 
preparations  for  departure. 

Karl  noticed  their  host  cast  a longing  eye 
on  his  dagger,  so  taking  it  from  his  belt  he 
gave  it  to  him  as  a parting  gift.  It  was 
indeed  all  he  had  to  offer,  for  he  found  that 
the  Bohemians,  acting  up  to  their  reputation, 
had  emptied  his  wallet  of  all  he  possessed 
during  the  night. 

Having  exchanged  farewells,  they  were 
conducted  out  of  the  hollow  and  put  on  the 
right  path  by  the  chief  himself. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  making 
the  dewdrops  which  gemmed  the  ferns 
sparkle  like  diamonds.  The  birds  sang  a 
joyous  song  as  the  trio  journeyed  along  the 
path  which  led  to  the  Bayreuth  road. 
Zorastro  acted  as  guide,  and  an  interesting 
companion  he  proved,  for  he  seemed  to  know 
every  wild  flower,  herb,  and  simple  they 
passed,  and  the  ills  of  the  flesh  each  served 
to  relieve. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  they  emerged 
from  the  forest  on  to  the  road,  and  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  city.  Karl  saw  that 
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Dulcie  was  both  tired  and  footsore,  and  pro- 
posed a halt  at  a wayside  inn  which  they  now 
approached.  After  refreshing  themselves 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a wagon 
going  to  Nuremberg,  the  driver  of  which 
agreed  to  give  them  a lift.  Thus,  reclining 
on  a soft  bed  of  straw  at  the  tail  of  the  long 
vehicle,  they  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  in 
comfort,  while  Zorastro  beguiled  the  time  by 
relating  stories  of  strange  adventures  in 
Eastern  lands. 

Night  was  beginning  to  close  in  when  they 
entered  the  city  once  more  by  the  Laufer  Gate, 
from  whence  they  made  their  way  on  foot. 

On  reaching  the  corner  of  the  Spital 
Strasse,  Dulcie  sped  like  an  arrow  and  was 
soon  locked  in  Dame  Margaret’s  arms,  who 
cried  and  laughed  over  her  in  turns,  long 
before  the  others  reached  the  apothecary’s 
dwelling. 

Erasmus  ran  out  to  welcome  Karl,  and 
having  embraced  him  looked  hard  at  his 
companion. 

“What,  Erasmus,  dost  thou  not  know 
me  ? ” said  he,  smiling,  while  signing  to  Karl 
to  remain  silent. 
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“Know  thee,  Philip?  In  truth  I do,” 
cried  the  old  man  with  delight,  grasping  his 
hands  and  drawing  him  into  the  shop. 

“Come  in  and  welcome,”  he  continued,  as 
he  led  the  way  into  the  room,  where  the 
dame  was  still  hugging  Dulcie  to  her  breast 
as  she  told  her  story. 

“Thank  heaven  thou  art  both  safe  back 
again,  my  children,”  said  Erasmus,  as  in  his 
joy  he  embraced  them  both  again. 

“Here,  dame,  dame,”  he  cried,  “dost 
thou  see  who’s  here?  Bustle  about,  good 
wife,  and  look  alive.  Why,  it’s  Philip  come 
back  again.  What  think’st  thou  of  that,  good 
wife  ? ” 

“It’s  a joyful  day  that  has  brought  thee 
back  to  Nuremberg  again,”  said  the  dame, 
releasing  Dulcie  at  last,  and  heartily  saluting 
the  visitor  and  Karl  on  both  cheeks. 

“And  now  for  supper,”  said  Erasmus,  as 
soon  as  the  dame  had  spread  the  board,  “ and 
then  we’ll  hear  the  adventures  afterwards.” 

Soon  they  were  all  seated  round  the  table, 
busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  goodly  fare. 
While  thus  employed  a knock  was  heard  at 
the  door.  Dulcie  rose  and  opened  it. 
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“Why,  it’s  Hans,”  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
kissed  the  face  of  a grey-bearded  old  man 
who  entered  the  room. 

His  thickset  figure  was  wrapped  in  a russet 
cloak  much  the  worse  for  wear,  beneath  which 
showed  a leathern  apron,  while  his  back  was 
bent  as  if  from  continual  stooping.  His 
kindly  face,  which  seemed  a perfect  net-work 
of  wrinkles,  was  lit  up  by  a pair  of  bright 
eyes  that  twinkled  like  stars,  and  a fringe 
of  white  hair  escaped  from  beneath  his  cap 
in  short  curls. 

“ Come  along,  Hans,  thou’rt  just  in  time  to 
join  us,”  cried  Erasmus,  as  he  made  room  for 
the  newcomer.  “Thou  wilt  have  much  to 
hear  afterwards.” 

“ Philip,  this  is  Hans  Hertz,  who,  while  he 
mends  our  shoon,  makes  fun  and  rhymes  for 
all  who  need  them — ” 

“Nay,  nay,  old  friend,  thou  dost  praise  me 
overmuch,”  said  the  old  man  modestly. 

“ But  does  not  Albert  Diirer  (who  is  no 
mean  judge)  say  there  is  fairer  poesy  made  in 
Nuremberg  than  all  the  other  side  of  Rhine, 
and  for  pricking  a papist,  one  of  Hans’  songs 
can’t  be  beaten,  I vow.” 
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“We  must  get  Master  Hertz  to  give  us  a 
taste  of  his  quality  by  and  by,”  said  Philip. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  they  drew 
round  the  fireside,  Karl  was  called  upon  to 
recount  his  adventures,  which  were  punctu- 
ated now  and  again  by  “ Well  done,  lad,” 
from  Erasmus,  and  maledictions  on  the 
Count  by  the  company  generally. 

“ But  what  became  of  this  magician  of  whom 
thou  speakest  ? ” asked  Erasmus. 

“There  he  sits  before  thee,”  replied  Karl, 
and  all  eyes  turned  to  Philip. 

“Yes,  I am  he  whom  they  call  Zorastro, 
friend,”  he  said  in  a quiet  voice. 

“What!”  cried  the  old  man  in  astonish- 
ment, “the  great  leech  and  physician  whose 
fame  is  spreading  throughout  the  land?” 

“Is  your  old  pupil,  Philip  Valdagno ! ” 

“ Wonder  upon  wonders,”  exclaimed  Eras- 
mus, lifting  up  his  hands  in  amazement. 
“ Karl,  my  lad,  behold  not  only  thy  preserver 
of  yesterday,  but  he  who  found  thee  a little 
child  floating  on  the  river  nigh  eighteen  years 
ago  ; thou  owest  him  double  thanks.  It  is 
just  like  a story.” 

Karl  rose  in  astonishment.  This  the  man 
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to  whom  he  owed  his  life  ? He  grasped 
Zorastro  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

“ Forgive  me  ; I never  suspected  it.  I do 
thank  thee,  indeed.” 

“Well,  now,  come  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened all  these  long  years,”  said  Erasmus. 

“ My  tale,  good  friend,  would  take  too 
long  to  tell,”  said  Zorastro  (as  we  must  now 
call  him),  “ but  I will  relate  thee  something 
of  my  travels. 

“On  leaving  Nuremberg,  I journeyed 
to  Wurzburg,  where  I studied  for  a twelve- 
month  with  Johann  Trithemius,  the  good 
Abbot  of  St.  Jacob,  who  imparted  to  me 
great  secrets  in  magic  and  alchemy. 

“ From  thence  I made  my  way  to  Schwatz, 
where  I sat  at  the  feet  of  the  learned 
Sigismund  Ftigger.  Then  a restless  spirit 
coming  upon  me,  I travelled  into  France,  and 
from  thence  made  my  way  north  to  Flanders, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  seeing  and 
learning  divers  strange  and  curious  things. 
From  Russia  I journeyed  further  east,  and 
lived  among  the  Tartars,  from  whom  I 
gathered  much  concerning  the  elemental  or 
spirits  of  nature.  From  Tartary  I made  my 
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way  through  the  country  of  the  Turk  to  the 
Danube,  and  followed  the  army  in  Italy  for  a 
while.  During  these  long  years,  I have 
been  gathering  knowledge  of  my  art  from  all 
these  strange  peoples  and  lands. 

“In  Italy,  where  I exercised  my  skill  with 
much  success,  they  called  me  Zorastro,  from 
the  magic  crystal  I always  carried,  and  with 
which  they  believed  I performed  my  cures. 

“ When  I crossed  the  border  once 
more,  something  seemed  to  call  me  this 
way,  and  I remembered  the  babe  I had  en- 
trusted to  your  good  care.  And  here  I am 
in  the  old  city  again,  where  the  rolling  stone 
will  rest  awhile,  until  some  unseen  force  im- 
pels him  to  roll  on  again. 

“ Now,  Master  Hertz,  as  the  good  dame 
and  Mistress  Dulcie  are  looking  as  if  sleep 
were  not  far  away  from  their  eyelids,  let  us 
hear  a sample  of  thy  poesy  before  we  too 
go  to  rest.” 

“Yes,  Hans,”  cried  Dulcie,  clapping  her 
hands  ; “ do  tell  us  the  story  of  the  flower  we 
love.” 

The  old  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  his  eyes 
brightened  as  he  said,  in  a clear  voice  ; 
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“ Be  it  so.  To  please  the  young'  maid 
I will  give  thee  the  old  legend  of  the 
Cornflower. 

“ Crimson  and  gold.  Crwison  and  gold. 

The  ripe  corn  gleamed  in  the  morning  sun, 

As  the  warm  wi?id played  with  its  drooping  ears, 

And  the  poppies  quivered  and  seemed  to  sigh, 

For  the  field  was  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

Fair  it  waved  in  the  radiant  light, 

All  crimson  and  gold. 

“ Silent  and  sad  Cyanthus  sat, 

’ Mid  the  tall  and  yellow  sheaves , 

Weaving  a garland  of  ruby  red  from  the  poppies  strewn 
around, 

For  he  loved  their  silky  petals. 

Clad  in  blue  like  the  azure  sky, 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  crimson  couch, 

And  thought  of  the  stricken  flowers. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  the  poppies'  breath 
Soothed  him  to  slumber  deep  ; 

And  so  he  slept  his  life  away 
Among  the  corn  and  the  poppies  gay , 

He  loved  so  well. 

“ Crimson  and  blue.  Crimson  and  blue. 

Lulled  by  the  poppies  Cyanthus  lay, 

Till  Flora  espied  him,  and  quickly  flew 
From  her  lofty  height  to  the  earth  beneath  ; 

And  folding  her  arms  round  his  slu  mb’ ring  form. 

She  bore  him  away  to  her  own  fair  realm , 

Where  the  flowers  bloom  and  never  fade. 
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And  since  in  the  cornfields  for  ever  a fid  aye , 

A blue  flower  grows  with  the  poppy  gay, 

Raised  by  the  goddess  Florals  hand 
In  remembrance  of  Cyanthus .” 

Loud  was  the  applause  that  followed. 
Good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  as  the 
curfew  tolled  out  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Hans  Hertz  took  his  way  to  his 
dwelling  close  by.  Erasmus  conducted  his 
illustrious  guest  with  much  ceremony  to  his 
chamber,  and  the  household  was  soon  all 
abed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


At  the  clawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  art 
of  medicine,  which  had  then  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  its  decadence,  was  split  up 
into  two  divisions,  each  of  which  contended 
for  supremacy. 

The  leaders  of  one  based  their  belief  on 
the  Arabian  school,  and  claimed  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Rhazes  and  Avicenna  its 
founders  ; while  their  opponents  professed  to 
practise  the  art  as  laid  down  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  avowed  adherence  only  to  the 
precepts  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other 
great  lights. 

The  former  chiefly  relied  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  physic  in  prodigious  quantities, 
while  the  latter  pinned  their  faith  on  blood- 
letting, cutting,  and  cauterising  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  At  this  period  the  whole 
art  was  but  a mixture  of  religion,  superstition, 

and  magic.  The  physicians  who  dwelt  in 
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the  larger  cities  were  pompous  personages, 
puffed  up  with  self-conceit  and  importance, 
and  played  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  people ; while  the  apothecaries,  who 
formed  a lower  class  of  practitioners,  were 
mostly  empirics,  whose  chief  aim  was  to 
mystify  their  patients  and  induce  them  to 
swallow  as  much  physic  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  conscientious  practi- 
tioners of  the  time  were  the  monks,  who  ad- 
ministrated to  the  wants  of  the  poor  people 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastries 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  them  were 
well  versed  from  experience  in  the  use  of 
medicinal  herbs,  which  were  cultivated  in  the 
monastery  gardens.  Many  were  also  pro- 
found students  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  and 
contributed  much  of  value  to  the  science  of 
the  time,  as  instanced  by  the  discoveries  of 
Raymund  Lully,  Roger  Bacon,  Trithemius, 
and  many  others. 

The  same  period  also  saw  the  birth  of  a 
new  era  of  thought.  The  world  seemed  to 
wake  as  if  from  a long  sleep,  and  begin  to 
shake  off  many  of  the  dark  shadows  and 
superstitions  which  had  stopped  the  progress 
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of  art,  science,  and  religion  during  the  dark 
ages.  The  era  of  printing  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  dispersing  the  mists  and 
vapours  of  ignorance  which  obscured  the 
light,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  truth. 

The  great  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  battle- 
field of  religious  thought,  which  culminated 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  caused  a 
revolution  in  other  great  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  science  there  was  a correspond- 
ing conflict  of  reason  against  sophistry,  and 
truth  against  error. 

In  his  early  youth  Philip  Valdagno  had 
been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  medicine 
and  chirurgery  as  then  known,  by  his  father, 
a worthy  physician  of  his  time,  who  practised 
his  art  in  the  little  town  of  Hechingen.  His 
mother  had  been  the  matron  of  the  hospice 
belonging  to  a neighbouring  abbey,  and  was 
a woman  of  much  amiability  and  sweetness 
of  character,  who  devoted  the  early  part  of 
her  life  to  nursing  the  sick  and  administering 
to  the  wants  of  the  suffering. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Basle,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  learning.  But  to  a disposition  which 
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longed  for  constant  change,  and  inspired  with 
a prodigious  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  regular 
routine  soon  got  irksome,  and  leaving  the 
university  before  completing  his  term  for 
graduation,  he  set  out  to  travel  and  gather 
all  the  experience  he  could.  His  profound 
love  for  the  occult  sciences,  as  time  went  on, 
led  him  to  be  regarded  as  a magician,  who 
could  work  wonders  and  cures  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  practitioners.  Thus, 
as  his  fame  increased,  the  physicians  became 
greatly  embittered  against  him,  and  de- 
nounced him  as  a charlatan  and  empiric. 

And  so  he  roved  from  place  to  place,  rarely 
remaining  more  than  a few  months  in  any 
city,  but  preferring  to  roam  at  his  own  free 
will  from  one  country  to  another,  mixing 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  from  bandits, 
gipsies,  and  fortune-tellers,  to  great  nobles 
and  princes.  Thus  he  wandered  once  more 
to  Nuremberg,  which  he  hadn’t  visited  since 
his  youth. 

The  story  of  the  attempt  to  carry  off 
Dulcie  and  her  rescue,  was  soon  noised  about 
the  city.  The  burghers  discussed  it  in  the 
market-place,  and  angry  murmurs  against 
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the  Count  Wolf  were  heard  on  every 
side.  Erasmus  was  urged  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Burgraf,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
story  reached  the  Burg,  and  soon  after,  it 
was  made  known  that  the  Count  Wolf  had 
been  sent  to  join  the  army  in  the  North. 
This  report  was  received  with  general  satis- 
faction by  the  burghers,  and  especially  by  the 
homestead  in  the  Spital  Strasse. 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  Zorastro  had 
established  himself  in  one  of  the  tall  houses 
in  the  Berg  Strasse,  and  before  long  his 
fame  as  a physician  had  spread  throughout 
the  city.  The  account  of  his  travels  in 
distant  countries,  and  the  wonderful  cures 
he  had  performed,  became  the  talk  of  the 
community,  and  when  it  was  made  known 
that  he  would  give  his  advice  to  the  poor  at 
certain  times  without  fee  or  charge,  his  door 
was  daily  besieged  by  a crowd  of  sufferers 
from  all  manner  of  diseases. 

Some  came  hobbling  on  crutches  with 
crooked  and  twisted  limbs,  others  who  could 
not  walk  were  carried  on  litters,  and  put 
down  in  the  street  to  wait  their  turn.  They 
were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  — old  and 
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young,  rich  and  poor.  They  were  admitted 
through  the  narrow  door  of  the  dwelling  by 
a stately  janitor,  who  was  clad  in  a doublet 
and  jerkin  of  black  cloth  trimmed  with  silver. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a white  wand  tipped 
with  a silver  ornament  fashioned  like  a 
human  skull,  and,  carrying  this  symbol  of 
importance,  he  conducted  the  patients  with 
much  solemnity  into  the  presence  of  his 
master. 

Through  a door  draped  with  heavy  black 
curtains,  they  were  ushered  into  a large 
room,  which  was  again  divided  by  hangings 
of  the  same  sombre  hue.  Beyond,  a glimpse 
of  a laboratory  could  be  obtained,  with  glow- 
ing furnace  and  an  array  of  crucibles,  alem- 
bics, mattresses,  and  other  apparatus  of  the 
alchemist’s  art.  In  the  centre  stood  a curi- 
ously formed  still.  The  body  was  pear- 
shaped,  and  above  it  a spiral  worm  entered 
an  alembic,  which  was  connected  with  a large 
green  glass  receiver.  This  imposing  piece 
of  apparatus  was  used  for  distilling  the  Water 
of  Life. 

On  one  side  of  the  front  apartment  was  a 
baldachin  hung  with  scarlet  curtains,  round 
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the  top  of  which  were  inscribed,  in  white 
characters,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  On  a 
circular  table  beneath,  stood  the  magic 
crystal,  a skull,  and  a dead  hand ; while 
on  the  floor  was  a pile  of  oaken -backed 
books  with  heavy  clasps  of  brass.  Another 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  bore  the 
astrolabe  and  a litter  of  bottles,  gallipots  and 
jars.  In  one  corner  stood  a bronze  brazier 
on  a tripod,  while  from  the  ceiling,  which  was 
crossed  by  heavy  oak  beams,  hung  a brass 
lamp  of  curious  workmanship,  having  seven 
flames. 

Seated  in  a massive  chair,  wearing  a long- 
robe  of  rich  purple  cloth,  heavily  trimmed 
with  fur,  Zorastro  waited  to  receive  his 
patients.  Around  his  waist  was  a broad  belt 
of  lion’s  skin,  while  his  head  was  covered 
by  a close-fitting  cap  of  black  velvet. 

Into  this  mysterious  apartment  the  tremb- 
ling sufferers  were  ushered  one  by  one. 
Here  Zorastro  heard  their  woeful  tale  and 
after  careful  examination  would  give  them 
the  necessary  advice,  and  sometimes  a phial 
of  medicine.  Then  they  would  depart, 
showering  blessings  on  his  head,  until  cut 
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short  by  the  janitor,  who  showed  them 
quickly  outside. 

When  he  passed  through  the  busy  streets 
or  markets,  a whispering  crowd  followed  him, 
from  which,  now  and  again,  an  enthusiast 
would  step  forward  and  kiss  the*  edge  of  his 
cloak. 

Thus  his  popularity  increased  day  by  day, 
until  his  doings  became  the  talk  of  the  city. 

One  morning  found  Erasmus  Ebner  on  his 
way  to  the  Berg  Strasse.  He  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  that  had  already 
gathered  round  the  door  of  the  great  Wonder- 
Worker,  as  he  was  now  called,  and  was  soon 
admitted. 

“ Well,  old  friend,”  cried  Zorastro,  greeting 
him  heartily,  “ right  glad  am  I to  see  thee.” 

“ I almost  feared  it  might  be  otherwise 
since  thou  hast  become  so  famous,”  replied 
Erasmus,  with  a quiet  smile.  “Why,  thy 
name  is  on  everyone’s  lips.” 

“ Tush,  man,  what  of  it  ? They  would  for- 
get me  in  a few  short  days.  To  be  success- 
ful but  means  success.” 

“ But  such  is  thy  success  the  physicians  are 
complaining  they  have  no  work  to  do,  and 
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are  denouncing  thee  right  and  left  as  a 
charlatan  and  impostor.  I came  to  warn 
thee  that  even  now  they  are  concocting  a 
plot  to  get  thee  expelled  from  the  city.” 

“Nay,  look  not  so  serious,  old  friend,” 
said  Zorastro  with  a jolly  laugh,  as  he  clapped 
Erasmus  on  the  shoulder.  “ I can  plot  as 
well  as  these  old  addlepates,  and  we’ll  see  who 
will  have  the  best  of  it.  I have  heard  their 
vapourings  and  threats,  and  to-day  have 
challenged  them,  by  asking  the  Council  to 
place  under  my  care  one  Max  Teufel,  a 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  whose  limbs  for  ten 
years  have  been  swollen  to  thrice  their  proper 
size.  His  face  is  as  big  as  a pumpkin,  and 
he  can  scarce  see  out  of  his  eyes.” 

“I  know  the  fellow,”  said  Erasmus;  “he 
has  tried  all  the  physicians  in  the  city  without 
avail.” 

“Well,  I have  publicly  undertaken  to  cure 
him  in  a month,  and  produce  him  whole  in 
body  and  limb  in  the  presence  of  these  boast- 
ing Solons. 

“ Ho,  ho  ! ” laughed  Zorastro,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room.  “ I can  see  their 
faces  lengthen  out,  and  their  heads  wag  to- 
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gether.  It  will  be  worth  a bag  of  gold  to  see, 
good  Erasmus,  I warrant  thee.  By  the  way, 
he  comes  to-day  for  his  course  of  treatment. 
I shall  keep  him  here,  closely  watched,  till  the 
cure  is  complete.” 

At  this  moment  the  janitor  put  his  head 
between  the  curtained  doorway  and  informed 
his  master,  that  a crowd  of  patients  in  the 
street  were  clamouring  for  admission. 

“Admit  first  the  man  called  Max  Teufel,” 

said  Zorastro.  “ And  now,  old  friend,  thou 

shalt  see  this  man,  and  be  able  to  testify  for 
>> 

me. 

After  giving  three  taps  on  the  floor  with 
his  wand,  the  janitor  parted  the  curtains  and 
admitted  a terrible  and  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  humanity,  who  rolled  rather  than 
walked  into  the  apartment.  His  head,  which 
was  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  was  nigh 
unrecognisable  for  a human  face  ; his  eyes 
seemed  completely  buried  in  the  mass  of  flesh. 
His  limbs  were  misshapen,  and  swollen  to 
huge  dimensions,  while  his  skin  was  as  coarse 
as  an  elephant’s  hide,  and  altogether  the  un- 
fortunate creature  looked  more  like  some 
hideous  animal  than  a human  being. 
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“Art  thou  Max  Teufel?”  asked  Zorastro. 
“That  is  my  name,  master,”  was  the  reply 
in  a gruff  voice. 

“ And  thou  hast  heard  I have  undertaken 
to  cure  thee  of  this  malady,  and  restore  thy 
limbs  whole  within  a month  ? ” 

“ I have,  good  master.” 

“ Dost  thou  believe  I can  do  this  thing, 
and  promise,  meanwhile,  to  obey  me  in  all 
things  ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Enough.  Thou  must  remain  in  this 
house  till  thou  art  cured.” 

Zorastro  struck  a gong  and  the  janitor 
appeared. 

“Conduct  this  man  to  the  chamber  thou 
hast  prepared,”  he  said.  The  janitor  led 
him  away. 

“ What  think’st  thou  of  him,  Erasmus  ? ” 
“If  thou  canst  cure  him,  thou  canst  work 
miracles,”  was  the  reply, 

“ Faith  has  worked  miracles  before,  and 
will  do  so  again.  I say  he  shall  be  cured,” 
cried  Zorastro,  his  deep  voice  ringing  like  a 
trumpet  through  the  room,  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro  excitedly. 
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“Then  thou  wilt  indeed  be  rightly  called 
the  ‘ Wonder-Worker,’  ” said  Erasmus,  as  he 
quitted  the  apartment  and  made  his  way  into 
the  street,  where  a great  throng  still  waited 
patiently  for  admittance. 


CHAPTER  IX 


As  the  moon  waned  towards  its  last  quarter, 
so  the  interest  in  the  challenge  made  by 
Zorastro  to  the  physicians  increased.  The 
burghers  were  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Those  who  had  been  themselves  cured,  or 
had  their  friends  healed  by  Zorastro,  strongly 
supported  him  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  older  physicians  of  the  city  were  not 
without  their  partisans.  And  so  discussion 
waxed  hot,  and  the  excitement  grew  intense 
as  the  day  approached  when  Max  Teufel 
was  to  be  shown  to  the  population,  cured,  or 
not  cured. 

No  one  had  seen  him  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  opposition  faction  had  spread  a rumour 
abroad  that  Zorastro,  in  league  with  the 
devil,  had  spirited  him  away,  and  nothing 
would  be  heard  of  him  again. 

As  the  time  approached,  the  magistrates, 
fearing  that  the  affair  would  end  in  a riot, 
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waited  on  the  Burgraf  and  informed  him  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  On  hearing  their  story, 
he  commanded  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  in  the  Rathhaus,  and  promised  that  he 
himself  would  be  present  to  preserve  order. 

Thus  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  market- 
places by  the  city  crier,  that,  on  the  day 
appointed,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  the  Rathhaus 
would  be  open  to  all  good  burghers  who  de- 
sired to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
physicians,  to  decide  on  the  case  of  one 
Max  Teufel. 

At  last  the  great  day  dawned,  and  hours 
before  noon  the  streets  were  thronged  with 
burghers  and  their  wives  on  their  way  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  At  the  doors  the 
press  was  so  great,  that  the  city  guard  had 
to  lower  their  pikes  more  than  once  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  the  crowd  which,  as  the  hour 
of  noon  drew  near,  surged  round  St.  Sebald’s 
in  a dense  mass. 

Erasmus,  with  Karl  and  Dulcie,  had  set 
out  early,  and,  by  dint  of  much  squeezing, 
had  managed  to  work  their  way  into  the 
great  hall,  where  they  were  wedged  in  a 
corner  close  to  the  raised  dais,  in  the  centre 
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of  which,  on  an  elevated  platform,  stood  the 
Burgrafs  chair.  It  was  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  edged  with  gold,  and  embroidered 
on  the  back  with  the  arms  of  the  city.  On 
either  side  stood  a number  of  the  Duke’s 
guard,  carrying  silver  halberds,  and  they  were 
flanked  by  the  city  trumpeters.  In  the  front 
of  the  dais  a number  of  chairs  had  been 
placed  for  the  chief  physicians. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  was  heard 
from  the  clock  of  St.  Sebalcl’s,  the  trumpeters 
blew  a fanfare,  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
Burgraf. 

The  great  hall  was  now  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation, while  the  murmur  of  those  outside 
who  had  been  unable  to  gain  admission,  could 
be  heard  within.  After  another  blast  of  the 
trumpets  the  Burgraf  entered,  and  bowing  to 
the  assembly,  took  his  seat.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  a number  of  the  chief  physicians 
and  civic  dignitaries,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  richness  of  their  robes  and  the 
length  of  their  grey  beards. 

Bowing  to  the  Burgraf,  and  then  to  the 
audience,  they  also  seated  themselves. 

A hush  now  fell  on  the  great  throng,  who 
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were  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
pectancy, and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
chief  crier  who  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
dais  to  read  the  proclamation. 

“Be  it  known  to  all  present,  burghers  of 
the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,”  he  cried,  “that 
the  learned  and  honourable  physicians  of  this 
city  having  denounced  Philip  Valdagno,  com- 
monly known  as  ‘Zorastro,’  as  a charlatan  and 
impostor,  and  an  unworthy  professor  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  the  said  Philip  Valdagno,  to 
purge  himself  of  that  charge,  undertook  the 
cure  of  one  Max  Teufel,  a late  sergeant  of 
the  guard,  and  to  produce  him  before  you 
healed  of  a foul  disease  within  one  month, 
which  expires  on  this  day.  We  therefore 
now  call  on  the  said  Philip  Valdagno  to  pro- 
duce this  man  before  his  Excellency,  the 
Duke  Ernest,  Burgraf  of  this  free  city,  the 
learned  and  honourable  physicians,  and  the 
burghers  thereof,  and  prove  his  challenge.” 

The  crier’s  voice  had  scarce  died  away 
when  an  uproar  arose  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
and  above  the  hubbub  of  voices  were  heard 
shouts  of,  “Down  with  the  impostor!  Down 
with  the  charlatan  ! ” 
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The  guard  ground  their  halberds,  and  the 
trumpeters  blew  a blast  to  command  silence. 

All  eyes  now  turned  to  the  dais,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  burly  form  of  Zoras- 
tro  was  seen  to  emerge  quietly  from  behind 
the  Burgraf’s  chair.  He  was  clad  in  his 
purple  robe,  and  had  a rich  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck.  He  was  followed  by  a man 
who  held  himself  stiff  and  erect,  and  who 
bore  a long,  straight  sword  in  his  hands. 
There  was  breathless  silence  as  the  two 
figures  made  their  way  slowly  to  the  front, 
and  stood  before  the  assembly  side  by  side. 

Zorastro  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and 
then  spoke. 

“ Burghers  of  Nuremberg,  behold  at  my 
side  Max  Teufel,  thy  fellow-citizen.  Thou 
knew’st  him  as  he  once  was,  disfigured  and 
corrupted  by  a foul  disease,  which  had  been 
pronounced  hopeless  by  his  physicians.  He 
stands  here  before  thee  to-day,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  whole  and  sound  in  body  once  more. 
I claim  no  merit.  Everything  that  happens 
takes  place  through  the  will  of  the  Supreme, 
and  the  exercise  of  faith.  Faith  is  a luminous 
star  that  leads  the  honest  seeker  into  the 
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mysteries  of  Nature.  If  thou  dost  possess 
divine,  sincere,  pure,  and  strong  faith,  the 
God  of  Wisdom  will  not  withhold  His  truth 
to  thee.  I know  that  I am  a man  who  does 
not  speak  to  everyone,  only  that  which 
might  please  him,  and  I am  not  used  to  give 
submissive  answers  to  arrogant  questions.  I 
know  my  ways,  and  I do  not  wish  to  change 
them,  neither  would  I change  my  nature.  I 
am  a rough  man,  born  in  a rough  country. 
I have  been  brought  up  in  pine  woods,  and 
I may  have  inherited  some  knots.  I need 
say  no  more.  I here  produce  Max  Teufel 
before  thee  and  this  honourable  assembly, 
as  I promised.  I only  ask  him  to  swear  on 
the  Cross  that  what  I have  said  concerning 
him  is  true,  and  I leave  the  rest  to  God.” 

A deep  murmur  of  approval  surged  through 
the  hall. 

Amid  the  suppressed  excitement  Max 
Teufel  then  solemnly  raised  the  cross-hilted 
sword  before  him,  and  cried  in  a loud  voice, 
“I  swear  it  is  true,”  after  which  he  handed 
the  sword  to  Zorastro,  who  girt  it  at  his 
side. 

The  change  in  the  man’s  appearance  was 
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indeed  marvellous.  His  features  and  limbs 
were  apparently  free  from  disfigurement,  and 
had  once  more  assumed  their  natural  size. 
And  now,  as  the  physicians  pressed  forward 
to  examine  him,  a great  shout  arose  from  the 
people,  who  could  contain  themselves  no 
longer,  and  loud  cries  of,  “ Long  live 
Zorastro  ! Long  live  the  Wonder-Worker ! ” 
burst  from  hundreds  of  throats,  till  the  rafters 
of  the  hall  rang  again. 

As  the  shouts  began  to  subside,  a sten- 
torian voice  was  heard  to  cry,  “ Burghers,  he 
has  deceived  ye.  That  man  is  not  Max 
Teufel." 

This  was  followed  by  howls  of  “ Down 
with  him  ! Down  with  him  ! ” 

Then  a murmur  went  round,  “ Look,  his  old 
mother  goes  to  him,”  as  an  aged  woman  was 
lifted  over  the  heads  of  the  people  towards 
the.  platform.  When  she  was  placed  thereon, 
Max  rushed  to  meet  her,  and  she  was  seen 
to  tear  open  his  jerkin,  and  there  disclose  a 
great  mole  on  his  breast. 

“ It  is  indeed  my  son,  my  son ! ” she  cried, 
embracing  him,  while  tears  of  joy  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 
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Then  the  shouts  of  “Long  live  Zorastro  ! ” 
were  revived  with  renewed  vigour. 

The  faces  of  the  physicians  lengthened 
visibly  as  their  last  prop  was  knocked  away, 
and  they  began  to  disappear  one  by  one 
behind  the  Burgraf’s  chair,  scarce  able  to 
conceal  their  chagrin  and  disappointment. 

All  at  once  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to 
the  platform  and,  regardless  of  the  guard, 
seized  Zorastro,  and  aloft  on  their  shoulders 
bore  him  down  the  hall.  Eager  hands  then 
grasped  Max  Teufel,  and  he  also  was  carried 
bodily  into  the  street.  Here  the  throng  was 
swelled  by  those  outside  who  had  been 
unable  to  gain  admittance,  and  amid  shouts 
and  cheers  Zorastro  was  borne  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  to  the  door  of  his  house. 

Meanwhile,  Erasmus,  Karl,  and  Dulcie,  in 
order  to  escape  the  crush,  had  remained  in 
the  hall,  where  they  heard  the  crier  announce 
that  by  the  order  of  the  Duke  the  wonderful 
cure  of  Max  Teufel  by  Zorastro  was  to  be 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  city.  After 
which  the  Burgraf  and  the  civic  dignitaries 
took  their  departure. 

The  hall  having  then  cleared,  they  made 
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the  best  of  their  way  home.  Here  they 
found  Dame  Margaret  waiting,  eager  to  hear 
the  news,  and  they  were  soon  recounting  to 
her  the  doings  of  the  morning  and  its  result. 
When  Karl’s  breath  gave  out,  Dulcie  took 
up  the  story,  and  Erasmus,  chuckling  with 
glee,  chimed  in  a comment  whenever  he  could 
get  an  opportunity. 

While  they  were  thus  occupied,  a knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Zorastro  himself 
entered. 

“I’ve  escaped  them  at  last,”  he  cried. 
“ They  nearly  tore  me  to  pieces.” 

“ I am  proud  to  know  thee  this  day.  It  is 
a triumph,”  exclaimed  Erasmus,  grasping  his 
hands,  while  the  others  joined  in  a chorus  of 
congratulations. 

“ But  thou  didst  not  hear  that  the  Burgraf 
commanded  it  to  be  inscribed  on  the  city 
archives,”  said  Karl. 

u And  the  old  physicians  tore  their  hair 
out  by  the  handful  when  they  got  outside,” 
cried  Dulcie  gleefully. 

“Such  is  fame,”  quoth  Zorastro.  “But  I 
have  more  news  for  ye,  good  folk.  When 
I got  to  the  Berg  Strasse,  I found  a man 
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awaiting-  me  who  had  ridden  from  Basle, 
bearing  credentials  and  a message  from  the 
Council  of  that  city,  asking  me  to  accept  the 
office  of  professor  of  physic  and  medicine  at 
their  University.  He  awaits  my  answer. 
Now,  what  think’st  thou  of  that?  ” 

“It  is  great  news  indeed,”  replied  Erasmus; 
“but  what  will  be  their  gain  will  be  our  loss. 
And  are  we  to  lose  thee  so  soon  ? ” 

“ Well,  it  is  time  the  stone  was  rolling 
again,  and  now  I have  refuted  the  charges  of 
these  men,  I shall  leave  Nuremberg  with  a 
clear  conscience.  But  one  thing  I want, 
Erasmus,  and  it  is  a hard  one  to  ask  of  thee.” 
“ And  what  is  that  ? ” 

“ I want  to  take  Karl  with  me,  old  friend.” 
“What,  take  our  boy  from  us!”  cried  the 
dame  in  dismay. 

“Hush,  wife,”  said  Erasmus  gently,  “we 
but  held  the  lad  in  trust  for  his  preserver, 
and  he  has  the  first  right  to  take  him  if  he  so 
wills.” 

“ He  shall  not  come  against  his  will,”  said 
Zorastro.  “ What  say’st  thou,  Karl  ? Wilt 
thou  bear  me  company  in  my  wanderings  ? ” 
The  question,  so  suddenly  put,  was  a hard 
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one  for  Karl  to  answer  readily,  and  he  looked 
first  at  Dulcie  and  then  at  the  old  people, 
who  had  been  the  only  parents  he  had  ever 
known,  and  he  strove  hard  to  control  his 
voice. 

“ Nay,  lad,”  said  Erasmus  quietly,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “ let  us  not  weigh 
with  thee.  Thine  own  future  has  to  be 
thought  of.” 

“ My  foster  parents,”  said  Karl,  as  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  “ I owe  thee  more  than 
I can  ever  repay  ; but  if  he  who  saved  my 
life  bids  me  follow,  I must  needs  go,  though 
it  shall  not  be  farewell.” 


CHAPTER  X 


In  a short  time  it  was  all  settled.  Zorastro 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Basle,  and 
take  Karl  with  him  to  act  as  his  scrivener. 

The  hours  fled  all  too  swiftly  as  the  time 
for  their  departure  drew  near.  The  last  day 
at  length  arrived.  Dame  Margaret  and 
Dulcie  were  busy  helping  Karl  with  loving 
hands  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 
Erasmus  had  provided  him  with  a good  use- 
ful horse  with  suitable  appointments,  includ- 
ing a trusty  Toledo  blade  with  a basket  hilt, 
a weapon  of  defence  which  Karl  knew  how 
to  use  well. 

There  had  been  an  atmosphere  of  quiet 

and  sadness  about  the  house  all  day,  and 

towards  evening  Karl  drew  Dulcie  out  of 

doors,  and  side  by  side  they  sauntered  through 

the  quiet  streets,  to  look  once  more  on  the 

spots  he  loved  so  well.  Together  they 

lingered  round  the  old  fountain  of  the  merry 
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piper  near  the  Spital  Platz,  where  they  had 
so  often  romped  when  children.  Thence 
they  made  their  way  across  the  Haupt 
Market,  now  almost  deserted,  pausing  by  the 
Beautiful  Fountain,  with  its  fretted  canopy 
and  exquisite  carvings.  Then  they  wandered 
up  the  hilly  street  on  to  the  little  bridge,  and 
looked  down  on  the  placid  river  below,  that 
reflected  the  gabled  houses  with  their  wooden 
balconies  as  in  a mirror. 

Occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  they 
scarcely  spoke,  but  now  and  .again  Karl’s 
hand  would  seek  his  companion’s,  and  a gentle 
pressure  gave  expression  to  thoughts  which 
were  deeper  than  words.  Thus  they  strolled 
on  till  they  came  to  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

“ Let  us  go  in  and  sit  awhile,”  said  Karl. 

They  entered  the  building  by  the  Brides’ 
Door,  and  sat  down  in  the  great  arched  nave. 
The  setting  sun  streamed  through  the  richly- 
painted  windows,  illuminating  the  traced  and 
fretted  stonework  with  iridescent  hues,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
incense.  The  hoary  sculptured  memorials 
of  the  past  threw  dark  shadows  on  the  pave- 
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ment,  and  from  the  choir  came  the  sound  of 
voices  chanting  in  low  monotone. 

“ I scarce  can  realise  that  in  a few  hours 
thou  wilt  have  left  us,”  said  Dulcie  quietly. 

“ Thou  dost  not  think  hard  of  me  for 
going,  Dulcie?” 

“ Nay,  ’tis  only  right  that  thou  shouldst  go. 
Who  knows  but  in  thy  travels  thou  mayst 
solve  the  mystery  of  thy  birth,  and  then — ” 

“ It  would  make  no  difference.  I shall 
come  back  again  for  thee,  Dulcie.” 

“For  me?  Nay,  thou  mayst,  perchance, 
become  a great  man,  and  will  soon  forget 
thine  old  playmate.” 

“ Never  while  life  lasts,”  cried  Karl  softly, 
putting  his  arm  round  the  girl’s  shoulders 
and  drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

“ Dulcie,  Dulcie,”  he  whispered,  “ I love 
thee — I love  thee  dearly.  Wilt  thou  wait 
for  me  ? ” 

“ Hush,  Karl,”  said  the  maid,  her  bosom 
heaving  as  her  breath  came  quickly.  “Thou 
dost  not  know — ” 

“ I know  I love  thee,  and  that  is  enough. 
Look  up,  dear  heart,  and  let  me  see  the 
answer  in  thine  eyes.” 
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One  swift,  upward  glance  Dulcie  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  saw  the  answer  he 
longed  for.  Then  her  long  eyelashes 

drooped,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  his 
breast. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head,  and  two 
sweet  unreasonable  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  her  arms  stole  round  his  neck  as 
she  said  softly  : 

“ My  love,  I will  wait  for  thee.” 

Words  were  not  needed  now,  and  they  sat 
with  hands  clasped  in  silence,  till  the  shadows 
lengthened,  and  at  last  the  sun  went  down, 
leaving  the  building  in  grey  and  solemn 
gloom. 

Then  they  went  forth  into  the  quiet  streets 
again,  their  hearts  filled  with  a wondrous  joy 
they  had  never  felt  before,  and  the  very  air 
seemed  laden  with  the  sweetness  of  love. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Soon  after  the  sun  had  risen,  Karl  was  up 
and  making  ready  for  the  journey,  for 
Zorastro  had  arranged  to  start  an  hour  after 
sunrise  in  order  to  avoid  any  public  demon- 
stration. 

Dame  Margaret  and  Dulcie  had  been 
early  astir,  and  were  busy  preparing  the 
morning  meal,  when  Karl,  arrayed  in  a 
doublet  of  dark  brown  cloth,  with  jerkin  and 
hose  to  match,  and  his  legs  encased  in  long 
riding-boots,  came  in  from  saddling  his  horse. 
Dulcie,  whose  eyes  were  suspiciously  red, 
was  flitting  about  and  chattering  like  a mag- 
pie, to  keep  the  dame  from  thinking  of  the 
parting  so  soon  at  hand. 

“ Look,  mother,”  she  cried  ; “ is  he  not 

spruce  ? Why,  he  only  lacks  a pair  of  long 
moustachios,  instead  of  that  down  on  his 
cheeks,  to  look  a fine  gallant.” 

“Tush,  child,”  said  the  dame,  but  at  the 
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same  time  casting  an  admiring  look  at  Karl’s 
stalwart  young  figure.  “ What  dost  thou 
know  of  such  things  ? Our  lad  is  brave  and 
true,  and  no  dressed-up  popinjay.  Karl,” 
she  continued,  “ thou  wilt  not  forget  all  I 
have  told  thee,  and  take  care  shouldst  thou 
get  wet  to  put  thine  hose  to  dry  before  thou 
goest  to  bed.” 

“And  be  sure  not  to  cut  that  down  off  thy 
cheeks,  or  thou  wilt  surely  catch  an  ague,” 
broke  in  the  audacious  Dulcie. 

“ Very  well,  Mistress  Malapert,”  said  Karl, 
smiling.  “ I will  remember  all,  and  come 
back  with  moustachios  an  ell  long,  if  so  that 
will  please  thee.” 

“ Please  me,  forsooth  ! ’Twill  be  to  brush 
the  cheeks  of  the  fair  maids  of  Basle  who 
thou  wilt  soon  make  eyes  at,  I’ll  warrant.” 

Further  badinage  was  cut  short  by  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  outside,  and  in  a few  moments 
the  tall  figure  of  Zorastro  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  bidding  them  all  a good  morning. 

While  Dame  Margaret  held  converse  with 
him,  Karl  seized  the  opportunity  to  draw 
Dulcie  into  the  old  laboratory,  so  they  might 
have  a few  minutes  alone.  Here  the  pent- 
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up  tears  broke  forth,  and  the  girl  buried  her 
face  in  his  breast  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Karl  tried  his  best  to  comfort 
her  in  the  way  only  a lover  can. 

“ Keep  up  a brave  heart,  dear  one,”  he 
said  gently.  “We  shall  not  be  parted  for 
long,  and  I will  come  back  and  claim  thee  for 
mine  own.” 

“ But  oh,  Karl,”  she  said  between  her  sobs, 
“ I have  had  forebodings  of  evil,  and  last 
night  I dreamt — ” 

“Never  mind  the  evil  dream,  dear.  If 
thou  wilt  trust  me,  I will  trust  thee,  and  all 
will  yet  be  well.  Look  up,  and  let  me  see 
thee  smile  again  before  I go,  so  I may  carry 
it  with  me  in  my  heart.” 

“ Karl  ! Dulcie ! ” cried  the  voice  of 
Erasmus. 

Karl  had  just  time  to  clasp  the  maid  to  his 
breast  once  more,  when  Erasmus  entered. 

“ Come,  children,  we  wait  thee,”  he  said, 
and  they  followed  him  to  the  room. 

The  meal  was  a quiet  one  and  soon  over. 
Then  the  travellers  made  final  preparations 
for  departure.  Karl  buckled  on  his  sword 
with  an  air  of  pride,  and  Dulcie  fastened  a 
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leathern  wallet  she  had  given  him  to  his  belt, 
while  Zorastro  looked  to  the  horses  and  saw 
all  was  right. 

“ God  guard  and  speed  ye,”  said  old 
Erasmus  as  Karl  embraced  him  ; and  then 
the  dame  threw  her  arms  round  him  as  if  she 
would  never  let  him  go,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  : 

“Never  fear,  I’ll  look  after  the  lassie,”  as 
great  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

Then  with  a last  good-bye  to  Dulcie, 
Karl  sprang  nimbly  to  his  saddle,  and 
Zorastro  having  said  his  farewells  mounted 
also. 

With  a wave  of  their  caps  they  cantered 
up  the  street  towards  the  Spittler  Gate. 

As  they  turned  the  corner,  Karl  glanced 
back  and  caught  a last  glimpse  of  red  gold 
hair  and  a kerchief  waving  from  the  upper 
window. 

Passing  through  the  gate  and  over  the 
bridge  they  soon  left  the  city  behind.  After 
riding  a league  or  more,  they  turned,  and  had 
a last  look  at  it  before  a bend  of  the  road  hid 
its  many  towers  and  spires  from  sight. 

Soon  after  noon  had  passed,  they  came  to 
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the  foot  of  a steep  hill  up  which  the  road 
wound.  As  the  horses  needed  a rest,  they 
dismounted  and  walked  them  to  the  top. 
Just  over  the  summit,  where  four  roads  met, 
a gallows  stood,  from  which  hung  the  body 
of  a man  in  chains.  The  grim  object 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  wind, 
while  the  rusty  links  which  secured  it, 
clanked  dismally. 

“Poor  humanity!  The  temple  of  the 
soul,  a meal  for  the  crows,”  said  Zorastro,  as 
he  stood  and  contemplated  the  ghastly 
object. 

“ Look ! One  of  his  legs  has  gone,” 
exclaimed  Karl. 

“Yes,”  replied  Zorastro,  a grim  smile 
playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
“It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight,  and  before 
long  it  is  likely  all  that  is  left  of  the  poor 
fellow  will  be  carried  off  to  the  laboratory  of 
some  apothecary  who  is  short  of  mummy. 
After  that,  he  will  no  doubt  be  administered 
to  the  first  fine  lady  who  suffers  from  the 
megrims.” 

“ But  surely  they  clo  not  use  the  bodies  of 
malefactors  for  that  purpose  ? ” 
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There  are  many  who  believe  there  is  no 
better  material,  I do  assure  thee.  Is  it  not 
the  learned  Garcious  who  says,  the  best 
mummy  is  made  from  the  body  of  a lusty 
young  man  who  has  met  a violent  death, 
after  he  has  been  properly  cured  by  being 
soaked  in  spirit,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and 
finally  hung  in  a chimney  over  a fire  of 
juniper  wood  till  he  becomes  as  dry  as  hung 
beef.  It  is  curious  indeed  how  instinctively 
man  preys  on  man. 

“See,  here  the  mandrake  groweth,”  con- 
tinued Zorastro,  stooping  to  gather  a purple 
flower  that  grew  near  the  foot  of  the  gibbet. 
“ Have  a care  that  thou  dost  not  pull  the 
root,  or  thou  wilt  surely  die.  Knowest  thou 
not  how  the  ancients  gathered  it  ? ” 

“No,”  replied  Karl,  who  was  anxious  to 
leave  the  gruesome  spot.  “But  thou  shalt 
tell  me  as  we  go  down  the  hill  to  yonder 
town.” 

“Well,”  said  Zorastro,  when  they  had 
mounted  once  more  and  were  descending  the 
hill,  “the  ancients  believed,  that  an  evil 
spirit  dwelt  in  the  root  of  the  mandrake, 
who  would  wreak  vengeance  on  the  head 
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of  him  who  plucked  it  from  the  earth.  So 
they  gathered  it  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
tying  the  plant  to  a dog’s  tail.  As  the 
struggles  of  the  animal  dragged  the  root 
from  the  earth,  it  uttered  dreadful  shrieks, 
and  the  dog  fell  dead.  Thus  they  got  the 
mandrake  that  sends  to  sleep  him  who  eats 
it,  or  whose  fruit  inspires  the  intensest  love 
or  hatred  in  the  human  heart.” 

On  arriving  at  the  small  town  which  they 
had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  rode 
down  the  main  street.  Outside  the  church, 
the  cries  of  a “ klenker  ” or  professional 
beggar,  many  of  whom  infested  the  country, 
attracted  their  attention.  The  man,  a woe- 
ful looking  creature,  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  his  back  being  supported  by  the 
church  wall  and  by  his  side  lay  a pair  of 
stout  crutches. 

“ Pity,  I pray,  good  masters,  for  the  love 
of  heaven,”  he  whined  as  they  approached. 
u My  limbs  are  dead  and  will  not  carry 
me,”  and  he  lifted  his  cap,  which  was  heavy 
with  the  coins  of  the  sympathetic  townsfolk. 
One  bare  leg  was  thrust  out  from  beneath  a 
tattered  cloak  he  had  wrapped  round  him. 
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“Rein  in,  Karl,  and  thou  shalt  see  some 
fun,”  said  Zorastro,  as  he  dismounted  and 
joined  the  circle  of  onlookers. 

The  klenker  again  rattled  the  coins  in  his 
cap  and  cried,  as  they  approached : 

“ Pity  I pray,  good  masters.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  thy  limbs?” 
asked  Zorastro. 

“They  are  both  dead  these  twenty  years, 
good  master.  Look  at  this  one,”  he  replied, 
pointing  to  the  lifeless  - looking  member, 
which  was  quite  bare,  and  taking  a sharp 
skewer  from  his  cloak  he  thrust  it  right 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  while 
the”  spectators,  who  had  now  increased  in 
numbers,  murmured  in  amazement  and 
sympathy,  and  felt  in  their  pouches  for 
more  money. 

“ Let  me  see  the  other  leg,”  said  Zorastro. 
“ I am  a physician  and  may  be  able  to  cure 
thee.” 

The  beggar  began  to  look  uneasy. 

“ I only  ask  your  alms,  good  master.  The 
other  leg  (which  was  concealed  beneath  his 
cloak)  is  just  the  same,  quite  dead  these 
twenty  years.” 
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“Thou  art  a lying  old  rogue,”  cried  Zoras- 
tro, as  he  stooped  suddenly  and  seized  the 
outstretched  leg  and  gave  it  a tug. 

It  came  detached  in  his  hands  and  he 
shook  it  in  the  fellow’s  face,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  crowd. 

With  one  spring  the  beggar  jumped  to 
his  own  feet,  which  had  been  doubled  up 
beneath  his  cloak,  and  which  proved  to  be 
very  much  alive,  for  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
ran  down  the  street,  followed  by  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  spectators. 

“ It’s  a very  old  trick,”  said  Zorastro  to 
Karl.  “ I thought  we  shouldn’t  have  to  ride 
very  far  to  find  the  missing  leg  of  the  poor 
fellow  on  the  gallows  yonder.” 

After  they  had  refreshed  themselves  and 
their  horses,  they  again  set  out,  and  just 
after  darkness  had  closed  in,  they  entered 
the  little  town  of  Dunkensbuhl,  where  they 
resolved  to  spend  the  night.  The  only  inn 
they  could  find  was  one  called  the  “ Three 
Crowns,”  an  old  rambling  house  in  a street 
off  the  market-place.  Here  they  dismounted, 
and  fastening  up  their  horses  at  the  door  they 
entered. 
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The  room  was  large  but  low-ceiled,  and 
crossed  by  heavy  timbers  blackened  with 
age  and  smoke. 

One  end  was  filled  by  a gigantic  fireplace 
heaped  with  a pile  of  blazing  logs,  in  front  of 
which  a man  sat  warming  himself.  Two 
long  tables  occupied  the  sides  of  the  room, 
and  on  one  stood  a lantern,  the  remains  of  a 
repast,  and  several  empty  bottles.  The 
penetrating  smell  of  burning  wood  filled  the 
place.  They  seated  themselves  at  the  empty 
table,  on  which  Zorastro  rapped  loudly  with 
his  sword,  and  in  a few  moments  a shuffling 
was  heard  without  and  a man  entered.  He 
was  a thin,  diminutive  specimen  of  humanity, 
with  a shrivelled-up  face  surrounded  by  a 
mop  of  lank  hair.  Bobbing  his  head  and 
blinking  his  eyes,  he  stood  before  the 
travellers. 

“ Art  thou  the  landlord  ? ” inquired 
Zorastro. 

“Yes,  good  master;  leastwise,  I think  1 
am,”  replied  the  man,  with  a sidelong  glance 
at  the  door. 

“ Thou  liest,”  roared  a deep  voice  from  the 
rear,  as  a big  stout  woman  bounced  into  the 
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room,  and,  administering  a sound  cuff  on  the 
ear  to  the  little  man,  said,  “ Begone  to  the 
kitchen,  Jan,  or  I’ll — ” 

Jan  needed  no  more  telling,  but  fled  in- 
continently, leaving  his  stalwart  spouse, 
whose  feet  were  encased  in  big  leathern 
boots  that  reached  to  her  knees,  in  possession 
of  the  floor. 

“What  be  thy  pleasure,  good  masters?” 
she  said,  as  she  stood  with  her  brawny  arms 
resting  on  her  hips,  and  eyed  them  up  and 
down. 

“We  first  want  some  food,  and  then 
lodging  for  the  night  for  ourselves  and 
horses,  good  dame,”  said  Zorastro. 

“That  thou  shalt  have.  Jan  shall  see  to 
thy  cattle,  and  ye  shall  have  supper  in  a 
trice.” 

Whereupon  she  bustled  round,  and  soon 
had  the  board  spread  with  substantial  viands, 
to  which  both  Zorastro  and  Karl  proceeded 
to  do  full  justice. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  was  apparently 
asleep  in  the  inglenook,  began  to  rouse,  and, 
stretching  himself,  he  turned  his  head  and 
gazed  hard  at  Zorastro  and  his  companion. 
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He  was  a sinister-looking  fellow  of  power- 
ful build,  with  a mass  of  black  hair  on  his 
head  and  chin.  He  was  garbed  like  a monk, 
in  a long  gown  reaching  to  his  feet,  which 
was  secured  round  his  waist  by  a stout  cord, 
while  his  feet  were  shod  with  sandals. 

Presently  he  crossed  the  room,  and  ap- 
proaching Zorastro  with  a profound  bow  and 
a smile  that  ill  became  his  evil  features, 
said : 

‘‘  Do  I address  the  most  learned  and 
honourable  Zorastro  ? ” 

“ Of  a certes  thou  dost,”  replied  Zorastro, 
scanning  him  closely;  “but  I do  not  re- 
member thee.” 

“The  memory  of  the  mighty  physician  is 
short,  yet  has  he  forgotten  Petro  of  Milan  ? ” 

“ Petro  of  Milan  ? Surely  not.  Now  I 
recollect  thy  face,  but  I did  not  know  thee  in 
that  guise.” 

“ ‘ The  wolf  has  more  than  one  coat,’  runs 
the  old  proverb,”  replied  the  man,  showing  a 
row  of  yellow  teeth  as  he  grinned. 

“So  it  seems.  I thought  perchance  the 
wolf  had  been  killed  long  ago,”  said  Zorastro, 
rising  from  the  table  as  he  finished  his  meal. 
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But,  come,  thou  shalt  have  a cup  of  sack, 
and  tell  us  what  thou  hast  been  doing.” 

The  sack  having  been  brought,  they 
seated  themselves  by  the  fireside,  and  Petro 
stretched  out  his  toes  to  the  blaze. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  liquor,  of  which 
he  had  had  more  than  enough  already,  began 
to  loosen  his  tongue. 

“And  what  bringest  thee  here?”  asked 
Zorastro. 

“ The  old  trade.  I have  a commission  to 
perform,  though  ’tis  a poor  one  enough. 
My  fees  are  higher  now  I work  with  the 
most  recent  discovery.” 

“ What  may  that  be  ? ” 

“ Hast  thou  not  heard  of  the  wonderful 
‘Italian  comfortive  ’ discovered  by  Porta? 
Then  thou  art  indeed  behind  the  times,  oh 
learned  physician.  It  is  a most  subtle  and 
certain  remedy  for  all  ills.  It  never  fails  me, 
and  is  so  tempered  that  I can  also  make  a 
man  suffer  from  whatever  sickness  I 
will.” 

“ From  which  he  never  recovers.  Eh  ? ” 
“Well,  that  depends  upon  the  fee,  of 
course.  But  perchance  thou  canst  recom- 
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mend  me.  Let  me  tell  thee  my  charges. 
Now,  for  a prince  I only  ask  3,000  ducats, 
for  a grand  duke  2,000,  for  a count  but  1,000, 
while  for  the  baser  kind, — well,  I treat  them 
for  as  little  as  100  ducats.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  this  ‘ comfortive  ’ 
thou  speakest  of,”  said  Zorastro.  “ Come  fill 
thy  cup  up  again.” 

“Good  sack,”  hiccuped  Petro,  “and  thou 
art  a good  fellow.  Here’s  health  to  ye,” 
and  he  drained  the  cup  at  a draught. 

“ Oh,  thou  shalt  see  the  comfortive.  Is 
he  trusty  ? ” he  whispered  hoarsely,  pointing 
to  Karl. 

“ Aye,  as  myself,”  replied  Zorastro. 

Fumbling  at  the  breast  of  his  gown,  he  at 
length  produced  a small  metal  box,  which  he 
opened,  and  took  from  it  a smaller  one  still. 
Then  stretching  across  to  Zorastro,  he  care- 
fully raised  the  lid.  It  contained  a heavy 
white  powder. 

“ There  ! there  is  the  key  to  heaven  or 
hell,”  he  cried  with  glee,  as  he  shut  the  lid, 
and  replacing  the  box  in  its  case,  he  restored 
it  to  his  bosom.  “It  is  precious,  and  all  I 
have  left.” 
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“ Then  thou  canst  not  spare  me  some 
of  it  ? ” 

“Not  a grain,  unless  it  be  a commission, 
good  Zorastro,”  was  the  reply,  with  a cunning 
leer.  “ Oh,  ’tis  right  good  to  watch  the 
effect.  Listen.  It  is  like  this.  After  the 
first  day  there  is  a feeling  of  langour,  then  the 
second  a nausea,  the  third  vomiting,  then  soon 
after  a flux,  or  what  ye  will,  and  as  long  as 
thou  wilt.  Slowly,  slowly,  and  surely  it 
works,  till  the — I like  not  thine  eyes  fixed 
so  upon  me,  Zo — Zorast — ro,”  hiccuped 
the  knave  uncomfortably. 

“ Nay,  go  on  with  thy  story,”  said 
Zorastro,  still  fixing  the  man  with  his  eyes 
until  they  seemed  to  penetrate  his  brain. 

“ Slowly  and  surely,”  repeated  Petro,  in  a 
drowsy  voice.  “ Nay,  I like  not — ” 

His  voice  broke  off  again.  Zorastro  con- 
tinued to  stare  intently  at  his  face. 

“ Slowly  and — ” 

His  voice  grew  fainter,  and  then  his  head 
dropped  forward  on  his  chest. 

“ He  sleeps,  the  infernal  devil,”  murmured 
Zorastro,  under  his  breath.  “Now,  Karl, 
thine  help  quickly,”  he  cried  softly,  as  he 
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crossed  the  floor  to  the  now  prostrate  Petro. 
“ Secure  the  doors  a moment,  and  we’ll 
extract  his  fangs,  for  a time,  at  any 
rate.” 

Karl  crept  across  and  bolted  both  doors 
quietly,  while  Zorastro  opened  the  breast  of 
the  man’s  gown  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
metal  box,  which  he  threw  into  the  blazing 
fire  ; then  unfastening  the  cord  at  his  waist, 
he  took  away  a long  dagger  which  hung  from 
an  inner  belt,  and  put  it  in  the  sash  of  his 
own  doublet. 

The  flames  shot  up  brightly  as  they  con- 
sumed the  box,  and  a strong  odour  of  garlic 
filled  the  room. 

“ Arsenic,”  said  Zorastro.  “ I thought 
so.  ‘ Italian  comfortive,’  forsooth  ! ” 

“ And  now,  what  art  thou  going  to  do 
with  him  ? ” asked  Karl. 

Zorastro  thought  a few  moments. 

“ I know,”  he  said  at  last.  “ He’ll  sleep 
sound  for  twelve  hours,  at  least.  We’ll  tell 
the  dame  he  has  had  too  much  of  her  good 
sack  ; then  we’ll  carry  him  to  bed  and  make 
him  secure  with  his  own  girdle.” 

Before  long  the  tramp  of  the  landlady’s 
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heavy  boots  was  heard  approaching,  and  she 
entered  the  room. 

“ Our  friend  has  partaken  too  freely  of  thy 
sack,  good  dame,”  said  Zorastro. 

“ Well-a-day,  he  is  not  the  first  to  do 
that,”  said  the  woman  complacently.  “He 
wants  me  to  cure  him,  as  I do  my  Jan.” 

“ And  how  is  that  ? ” 

“Why,  when  he  is  troubled  with  the  same 
complaint,  I pick  him  up  and  put  him  to 
stand  in  the  waterbutt  till  morning.” 

“A  good  cure  indeed,  dame,”  laughed 
Zorastro.  “ But  leave  this  fellow  to  us,  and 
we’ll  see  him  to  his  chamber  as  we  go  to 
bed.” 

“ All  right,  good  masters,  and  thank  ye. 
It  is  the  little  room  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.” 

And  bidding  them  good-night,  the  dame 
retired. 

“ Now,”  said  Zorastro,  as  soon  as  the 
house  seemed  quiet,  “we’ll  tie  up  this  drunken 
fiend  and  then  to  bed.” 

Petro  had  by  this  time  slipped  from  the 
bench  on  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  like  a 
log. 
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“ Take  hold  of  his  legs,  Karl,  and  go  first 
with  the  lantern,”  said  Zorastro,  gripping 
the  man  under  the  shoulders. 

And  so  they  carried  him  to  the  room  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  laid  him  on  the 
low,  wooden  bed.  Then  taking  the  stout 
cord  that  Petro  had  used  as  a girdle,  they 
securely  tied  his  arms  and  legs  to  each  of  the 
bed-posts,  and  fastening  the  door  from  the 
outside,  they  left  him  snoring. 

Then  our  travellers  sought  their  beds,  and 
were  soon  both  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XII 


“ Karl  ! Karl ! ” cried  a loud  voice,  “ rouse, 
lad,  we  must  up  and  be  going.” 

Karl  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  lazily 
around.  He  found  the  sunlight  was  stream- 
ing through  the  little  window,  and  Zorastro 
standing  by  his  bedside. 

“ Petro  still  sleeps  like  a log,  and  I’ve 
told  the  landlady  he  must  not  be  wakened 
till  midday,”  said  Zorastro,  with  a merry 
chuckle. 

Karl  tumbled  out,  and  stretching  himself, 
repaired  to  the  pump  in  the  yard,  where, 
after  a refreshing  douche  of  cold  water,  he 
was  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  baked  oatcakes 
and  milk  he  found  waiting  for  him. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished,  Jan  had  the 
horses  waiting  at  the  door,  and  after  settling 
the  score,  they  mounted  and  set  off  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

“ I should  like  to  see  Petro’s  face  when  he 
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wakes,  and  finds  his  box  and  dagger  gone,” 
said  Karl,  laughing. 

“ The  miscreant  deserves  no  mercy,  and 
it  s a marvel  he  has  not  met  with  his  deserts 
long  ago,”  replied  Zorastro. 

“ Where  didst  thou  meet  him  before  ? ” 

“ I think  it  was  at  Padua,  some  years 
ago,  where  I saved  him  from  some  rough 
handling.  Afterwards  I learnt  that  he  was 
suspected  of  having  administered  poison  to 
an  abbot,  and  he  was  ready  to  poison  anyone 
if  bribed  with  sufficient  money.” 

“ It  is  a wonder  he  has  escaped  the  hang- 
man.” 

“He  takes  good  care  of  that',  and  is  as 
cunning  as  an  old  fox.  He  is  an  Italian,  and 
boasts  that  he  is  employed  by  the  Council  of 
Ten,  by  whose  orders  many  secret  murders 
are  perpetrated.  He  is  one  of  many  such 
vagabonds  I have  met  with,  and  from  whom 
I have  not  been  ashamed  to  learn  anything 
which  seemed  useful  to  me.  Thou  knowest, 
Karl,  that  a lover  will  go  a long  way  to  meet 
the  woman  he  adores,  and  so  the  real  lover 
of  wisdom  is  tempted  to  go  much  further  in 
search  of  his  divine  mistress.” 
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“And  thou  believest  that  travel  is  neces- 
sary for  all  who  seek  knowledge  ? ” 

“ Yea;  no  one  becomes  a master  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  his  own  house,  neither 
will  he  find  a teacher  of  the  secrets  of  Nature 
in  the  corners  of  his  room.” 

“Tell  me,  then,  I pray  thee,  how  to  search 
for  these  secrets  ? ” 

“We  must  seek  for  knowledge  where  we 
may  expect  to  find  it.  Those  who  remain 
at  home  have  more  comfort  and  grow  richer 
than  those  who  wander,  no  doubt ; but  I 
neither  desire  to  live  comfortably,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  become  rich.  Happiness  is  better 
than  riches,  and  happy  is  he  who  possesses 
nothing  that  requires  his  care.  He  who 
wants  to  study  the  Book  of  Nature  must 
wander  with  his  feet  over  its  leaves.  Every 
part  of  the  world  represents  a page  in  that 
book,  and  the  whole  forms  the  work  that 
contains  the  great  revelations.” 

“ But  then  Nature  will  not  reveal  her 
secrets  to  all.” 

“ Whatever  we  cannot  learn  from  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  Nature,  we  can  learn 
from  her  spirit.  Both  are  one.  Everything 
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is  taught  by  Nature  to  her  disciple  if  he 
seeks  it  in  the  right  way.  Nature  is  a light, 
and  by  looking  at  Nature  in  her  own  light 
she  will  make  herself  plain  to  us,”  replied 
Zorastro. 

And  so  they  journeyed  through  the  day 
without  further  adventure,  until  evening 
brought  them  in  sight  of  a broad  river,  which 
stretched  like  a silver  streak  away  to  the 
west. 

“There  is  the  Danube,”  remarked  Zorastro, 
“ and  yonder  the  tower  of  the  Minster  of  Ulm,” 
as  he  pointed  to  a fine  tower  that  appeared 
above  the  mists  on  the  horizon.  “ We  shall 
rest  to-night  at  the  house  of  my  old  fellow- 
student  and  friend,  the  Count  von  Rosteine, 
who  follows  the  study  of  alchemy,  and  is  an 
adept  of  the  highest  order.” 

In  about  an  hour’s  time  they  were  riding 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  fair  city  of 
Ulm,  and  on  Zorastro  inquiring  for  the  house 
of  the  Count,  they  were  directed  through  a 
narrow  passage  to  an  ancient  stone  building 
under  the  shadows  of  the  grey  minster. 
Feeling  their  way  carefully,  for  it  was  now 
dark,  they  came  at  length  to  a narrow  gothic 
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archway,  which  was  just  rendered  visible  by 
the  feeble  glimmer  from  a lantern  which  hung 
above.  Zorastro  knocked  at  an  iron-studcled 
door,  and  in  a few  moments  a grid  was  shot 
back,  and  a face  appeared  behind  it. 

“ Who  cometh  to  disturb  our  peace  at  this 
hour?  ” said  a querulous  voice. 

“ Go  tell  the  Count  von  Rosteine,  his  old 
friend,  Philip  Valdagno,  waits  without.” 

The  face  disappeared,  and  the  grid  closed 
with  a snap. 

In  a few  minutes  they  heard  the  sound  of 
heavy  bolts  being  withdrawn,  and  the  door 
was  slowly  opened  by  a little  old  man,  who 
carried  a lantern  in  one  hand. 

“ Enter,  the  Count  will  see  thee,”  he  said. 

Tying  up  their  horses  at  the  gate,  Zorastro 
and  Karl  passed  through  the  door,  which  the 
servitor  closed  and  bolted ; then  telling  them 
to  follow,  he  led  the  way  along  a dark  stone 
passage. 

Turning  to  the  right,  they  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  then  stopped  before  a low 
door,  on  which  the  man  knocked  softly  with 
his  knuckles. 

“ Come  in,”  said  a thin,  weak  voice. 
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Entering  the  room,  which  was  lit  by  a 
curious  lamp  of  metal,  which  hung  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  a groined  stone  roof,  a man, 
who  was  seated  at  a table  turning  the  leaves 
of  a ponderous  book,  rose  to  meet  them. 

“ Welcome,  Philip  ; right  glad  am  I to  see 
thee  again,’'  he  cried,  as  Zorastro  greeted 
him,  and  then  introduced  Karl.  “Come,  be 
seated,  and  tell  me  of  thy  doings.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  sat  together  at  the  feet 
of  Trithemius.” 

While  the  two  old  friends  talked  of  their 
student  days,  Karl  had  time  to  observe  their 
host  and  his  surroundings.  He  was  little 
more  than  a dwarf  in  stature,  and  presented  a 
most  singular  appearance,  clad  all  in  black. 
An  old  velvet  cloak  of  the  same  hue  was 
wrapt  about  him.  His  face,  over  which  the 
skin  was  tightly  drawn  like  parchment,  was 
destitute  of  colour,  while  his  grey  hair  hung 
over  his  shoulders  and  mingled  with  a 
straggly,  unkempt  beard.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a close-fitting  black  velvet  cap.  His 
hands,  which  were  very  long  and  thin,  ap- 
peared like  the  claws  of  some  large  bird. 

The  lofty  room  was  a complete  litter  of 
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all  kinds  of  instruments,  books,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  alchemist’s  art.  There  were 
several  furnaces,  two  of  which  were  glowing. 
Stills  of  immense  size  and  curious  shape, 
retorts,  cucurbites,  and  alembics  in  endless 
variety  were  scattered  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. Against  the  wall  stood  a large  oak 
cabinet,  strangely  carved  with  grotesque 
faces  of  men  and  animals.  An  embrasure  at 
the  far  end  of  the  apartment  was  filled  by  a 
long  bench  or  table,  on  which  lay  a shape- 
less mass  completely  covered  with  a black 
cloth.  Karl’s  eyes  were  fascinated  by  this 
object,  and  as  he  gazed  at  it,  he  seemed  to 
discern  the  profile  of  a face,  and  the  outline 
of  a human  figure  beneath  the  covering. 

Then  his  ear  caught  the  conversation 
again,  in  which  Zorastro  and  the  Count  were 
deeply  engaged.  The  latter  was  holding  in 
his  outstretched  hand  a small  flask  partly 
filled  with  a dark  red  liquid. 

“I  am  now  studying  the  great  problem 
of  life  and  death,”  he  said,  in  his  thin,  high- 
pitched  voice,  “which  to  me  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  Stone.  This  medium,  the 
arcanum  sanguinis  hominis , has  been  the 
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goal  of  my  life.  It  is  the  vivifying  ether 
that  will  re-animate  the  lifeless  clay.  But  it 
is  not  yet  perfect.” 

His  voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper. 

“ Come,  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself,”  he  con- 
tinued, and  carrying  the  flask,  he  motioned 
to  Zorastro  to  follow  him  to  the  embrasure 
where  the  bench  stood. 

Standing  at  the  side  of  it,  he  raised  the 
black  cloth  and  disclosed  the  body  of  a man, 
apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  stiff  and 
rigid,  as  if  carved  in  marble. 

“ The  ethereal  body  is  said  to  have  left  the 
corporeal  nigh  thirty  days  ; yet  observe  it  is 
not  yet  decayed.  Thrice  daily  I have  treated 
it  with  my  medium  through  which  life  acts, 
and  which  consists  of  the  elementary  bodies 
that  are  found  in  Nature  that  form  the 
quintessence  of  all  things.  Behold,  the  body 
is  inanimate.” 

Raising  one  arm,  he  allowed  it  to  drop 
with  a heavy  thud  on  the  bench.  Zorastro 
placed  his  hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
but  felt  no  responsive  beat ; the  body  was 
cold  and  apparently  lifeless. 

“Now  see,”  said  the  Count,  as  he  bent 
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down  and  poured  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  flask  between  the  parted  lips. 

They  watched  in  silence  for  a few  moments. 

Slowly  a soft  flush  appeared  on  the  face, 
the  eyelids  began  to  twitch  as  if  about  to 
open,  and  the  fingers  moved  convulsively. 

Zorastro  stretched  out  his  hand  and  again 
placed  it  on  the  breast,  and  now  felt  a faint 
degree  of  warmth. 

Then  as  they  looked,  after  a while  the 
movements  gradually  ceased,  the  flush  died 
away,  and  the  body  became  rigid  like  stone 
once  more. 

“ It  is  not  yet,”  said  the  Count  softly,  as  he 
replaced  the  cloth  reverently  over  the  body. 

“Thou  hast  made  great  progress,”  said 
Zorastro,  as  they  turned  from  the  bench, 
“but  thy  medium  still  lacks  something 
more.” 

“ I know  it ; I know  it,”  replied  the  Count, 
“and  ’twill  be  the  work  of  my  life  to  find 
it.” 

“ Life  itself  cannot  die,”  said  Zorastro, 
“ because  it  is  not  born  of  a form.  It  is  an 
eternal  power,  and  always  will  exist.” 

“ And  what  is  death,”  said  the  Count 
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“ but  the  transformation  of  one  kind  of 
activity  into  another  ? The  ethereal  body 
may  sleep,  and  it  may  be  re-kindled.” 

“If  it  has  not  vacated  the  corporeal,  per- 
haps,” answered  Zorastro.  “ For  my  own 
part,  I do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  reverse  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  whatever 
dies  a natural  death  cannot  be  resuscitated 
by  man.” 

“Animals  awaken  from  their  winter  sleep  ; 
the  life  of  the  toad  may  remain  suspended 
for  years  ; flies  that  have  become  torpid  from 
cold  become  nimble  again  when  warmed. 
A tree  may  bear  no  fruit  for  twenty  years, 
and  then  begin  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit,  as  it 
did  when  it  was  young.  If  inanimate  ob- 
jects then  can  be  kept  from  destruction,  why 
should  there  be  no  possibility  of  preserving 
the  life  essence  of  animate  forms  ? ” asked 
the  Count. 

“ I know  we  differ  on  this  point,  Philip,” 
he  continued ; “but  there  is  one  thing  I 
know  on  which  we  are  in  accord,  and  that  is 
in  the  existence  of  homanculi.” 

“Yes,  I believe  with  Trithemius,  that  by 
the  Spagyric  art  human  beings  may  come 
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into  existence  without  natural  parents,  under 
certain  conditions,”  answered  Zorastro. 

“ In  this,”  continued  the  Count,  “ I have 
been  more  fortunate,  for  I have  been  able  to 
develop  a red  and  a blue  spirit  which  thou 
shalt  see  for  thyself.” 

Lighting  a small  lamp  he  led  the  way  to 
the  great  oak  cabinet,  and  shading  the  light 
with  his  hand,  opened  the  massive  doors 
very  cautiously. 

“ There,”  he  said,  pointing  to  two  large 
cylindrical  glass  jars,  which  stood  within. 
They  contained  nothing  apparently  but  clear 
water.  The  mouths  were  covered  with 
bladder,  and  each  bore  a great  red  seal  on 
the  top. 

u They  must  not  be  exposed  to  too  strong 
a light,”  said  the  Count,  taking  one  of  the 
jars  in  his  hands  carefully.  “ Now,  behold,” 
he  cried,  as  he  tapped  the  seal  three  times 
with  his  forefinger,  and  then  slowly  and 
solemnly  pronounced  a Hebrew  formula. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  a curious 
change  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
liquid,  and  it  began  to  turn  blue.  As  they  drew 
closer  and  gazed  at  it  intently,  a small  face 
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appeared,  as  if  pressed  against  the  inside  of  the 
glass.  It  gradually  grew,  till  it  attained  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  human  face.  It  was  that 
of  a young  girl  of  great  beauty  ; every  feature 
was  distinct. 

After  it  had  assumed  a certain  degree  of 
clearness,  it  gradually  disappeared,  the  colour 
faded,  and  the  water  became  colourless  once 
more.  The  Count  replaced  it  in  the  cabinet, 
then  taking  the  other  jar,  he  tapped  the  top 
in  the  same  manner,  and  again  repeated  the 
formula.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
the  water  became  blood  red,  and  the  face  of 
a man,  bearing  a horrible  expression,  gradu- 
ally appeared,  and  then,  after  a few  moments, 
like  the  other,  slowly  faded  away. 

“ They  have  now  existed  sixty  days,”  said 
the  Count,  as  he  replaced  the  jars  and  closed 
the  doors  of  the  cabinet;  “but  I hope  they 
will  yet  grow  and  assume  form.” 

“ Thou  hast  been  more  successful  than 
Trithemius  or  myself,”  said  Zorastro. 

“ On  what  do  they  subsist  ? ” asked  Karl. 

“ Simply  on  a little  fresh  chicken’s  blood, 
which  is  placed  in  the  jars  once  a week,” 
replied  the  Count. 
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“It  has  to  be  introduced  very  rapidly,”  he 
continued,  “ for  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
or  light,  they  do  not  appear,  or,  if  they  do, 
their  eyes  are  closed,  as  if  weak  and  uncon- 
scious and  about  to  die.” 

“But  I am  forgetting  my  duties  as  host, 
old  friend,”  said  the  Count,  as  he  took 
Zorastro  by  the  arm. 

“ We  but  crave  thy  hospitality  for  the 
night,  for  we  continue  our  journey  to  Basle 
to-morrow.  Our  horses  we  left  at  the  gate,” 
said  Zorastro. 

“ Martin  shall  see  to  them,”  said  the  Count. 

He  struck  a gong  as  he  spoke,  and  the  old 
servitor  appeared. 

“ Prepare  a chamber  for  our  guests,  and 
see  to  their  horses.  We  will  have  some  re- 
fection at  once,  Martin.” 

“ The  supper  is  laid,  master,”  replied  the 
old  man. 

“ Come,  then,  let  us  seek  it,  for  the  cor- 
poreal body  does  ill  without  corporeal  meats. 
What  sayest  thou,  Philip?”  said  the  Count,  as 
he  led  the  way  along  the  passage  to  another 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
rich  tapestries. 
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In  the  centre  stood  a table  laden  with  a 
wonderful  profusion  of  viands,  including  fruit 
of  every  description. 

The  platters  and  cups  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  exquisitely  chased,  and  the  feast  itself, 
washed  down  with  ancient  wines  of  rare 
vintage,  bespoke  the  Count  Von  Rosteine  to 
be  a Sybarite  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


In  the  course  of  a few  days,  Zorastro  and 
Karl  reached  Basle  without  further  adventure, 
and  eventually  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Frein  Strasse. 

Zorastro,  after  being  installed  as  professor 
of  physic  and  medicine,  entered  on  his  duties 
with  vigour.  His  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  soon  grew  popular  with  the  students, 
although  his  appointment  was  regarded  with 
mixed  feelings  by  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
were  opposed  to  his  doctrines.  His  method 
of  teaching  was  essentially  original,  and  not 
confined  to  mere  repetitions  of  the  opinions  of 
others. 

As  time  went  on,  and  his  popularity  with 
the  students  increased,  his  lecture-room  was 
crowded,  and  he  became  the  talk  of  the 
University.  His  brother  professors  were 
horrified  by  his  contempt  of  their  established 
customs — of  teaching  nothing  but  what  was 
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supported  by  the  old  authorities,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  it  was  compatible  with 
reason  and  truth. 

When  not  occupied  at  the  University,  he 
spent  his  time  in  his  own  laboratory  in 
the  study  of  medicine  and  alchemical  re- 
search, with  Karl  as  his  confidant  and  as- 
sistant. Night  after  night  they  sat  up  perfect- 
ing the  process  for  preparing  a universal 
remedy,  which  he  called  the  Alcahest.  It 
was  devised  to  purify  the  constitution  of  man 
and  renew  the  life-giving  principles.  The 
greatest  care  was  necessary  for  its  proper 
preparation,  which  was  conducted  in  secret. 

First  of  all  some  warm  caustic  lime  was 
placed  in  a retort,  and  as  much  pure  alcohol 
added  to  it.  Then  with  a gentle  heat  it  was 
distilled,  drop  by  drop,  into  a receiver,  and  this 
process  was  repeated  ten  times.  The  residue 
was  then  quickly  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  more  spirit  added,  and  when  the  white 
vapours  ceased  to  rise  to  the  ceiling,  it  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  residue,  the  Divine 
Alcahest,  reverently  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

Patients  of  all  ranks,  from  prince  to  pea- 
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sant,  came  to  consult  Zorastro  from  far  and 
near,  and  his  healing  powers  were  popularly 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a special  power 
bestowed  by  the  Divine  being. 

As  his  fame  waxed  greater,  so  the  jealousy 
of  his  colleagues  increased,  until  they  openly 
derided  his  methods  of  treatment  and  the 
doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  author.  They 
professed  to  be  astounded  at  his  impudence 
in  setting  aside  the  teachings  of  Hippocrates 
Galen,  and  other  fathers  of  medicine. 

So  as  time  went  on,  Zorastro  naturally 
grew  somewhat  inflated  with  the  praise  and 
adulation  that  was  showered  upon  him  by 
the  people ; and  the  attitude  of  his  fellow 
physicians  only  spurred  him  on  to  greater 
lengths  in  order  to  astonish  them  still  more. 

Thus  it  happened  when  the  last  lecture  of 
his  course  was  announced,  the  ordinary  room 
was  found  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
students,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  University. 

It  was  a bright  frosty  morning,  and  the 
crowd  of  students  congregated  round  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  betokened  something- 
unusual  was  astir.  When  the  door  was 
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opened  they  surged  into  the  building, 
laughing  and  talking  as  they  went. 

“The  professor  is  going  to  raise  our  hair 
to-day.  I saw  his  lamp  alight  at  three  o’clock 
this  morning,”  said  a big  lanky  youth,  whose 
coarse  locks  stood  on  end  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine. 

“ Thine  is  stiff  enough  already,  old  scratch 
back,”  replied  a little  round  fellow  with  a 
merry  face. 

“ Marry,  I wish  he’d  cut  thee  up  to  see 
where  thy  laugh  comes  from.” 

“Aye,  but  didst  thou  hear  how  he  cured 
old  Cornelius  of  the  falling  sickness,  and  sent 
him  home  dancing  ? ” 

“Nay,”  said  another;  “but  he  gave  my 
cousin’s  old  hen,  who  had  cast  all  her 
feathers,  a dose  of  his  physic  tincture,  and 
the  next  day  all  her  feathers  grew  again,  and 
she  went  and  laid  six  eggs  in  my  maiden 
aunt’s  best  bed.” 

“To  thy  seats,”  cried  a voice,  as  a bell 
rang ; and  at  once  there  was  a scramble  for 
the  benches. 

The  hour  for  the  lecture  had  come,  and  a 
hush  now  fell  upon  the  assembly. 
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The  great  hall  was  crowded  by  this  time, 
and  the  bright  sun  shining  through  the  win- 
dows lit  up  the  faces  of  the  waiting  students. 

On  a low  platform  stood  the  professor’s 
chair  and  desk,  the  latter  heaped  with  big 
folio  volumes,  the  works  of  Galen,  Rhazes 
Avicenna,  and  other  great  founders  of  the 
art  of  medicine.  By  the  side  of  the  plat- 
form was  a large  open  fireplace,  on  which 
the  logs  burned  brightly. 

Presently,  from  a small  door  at  the  back, 
Zorastro  entered,  clad  in  his  now  famous 
purple  robe  edged  with  fur,  and  quickly 
ascended  the  platform. 

A dead  silence  pervaded  the  hall,  and  the 
very  air  seemed  charged  with  expectancy. 
A smile  played  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  as  he  arranged  his  notes,  and  then 
rose  to  begin  his  lecture. 

“ Medicine  is  much  more  an  art  than 
a science,”  he  commenced,  in  a quiet  voice. 
“To  know  the  experience  of  others  may  be 
useful  to  a physician,  but  all  the  learning  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a man  a physician 
unless  he  has  the  necessary  talents,  and  is  so 
destined  by  Nature. 
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“If  thou  dost  want  to  learn  to  know 
the  inner  man  by  studying-  only  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  man,  thou  wilt  never 
come  to  an  end,  because  each  man’s  con- 
stitution differs  in  some  respect  from  that 
of  another.  If  a physician  knows  nothing 
more  about  his  patient  than  what  the  latter 
can  tell  him,  he  knows  very  little  indeed. 
Nature  causes  and  cures  disease,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  physician  should 
know  the  processes  of  Nature,  the  invisible, 
as  well  as  the  visible  man.  He  will  then 
be  able  to  recognise  the  cause  and  the  course 
of  a disease,  and  he  will  know  much  more  by 
using  his  own  reason,  than  by  all  that  the 
books  or  his  patients  may  tell  him. 

“ The  medical  art  may  be  acquired  by 
learning,  but  medical  wisdom  is  given  by 
God.  They  complain  of  me  because  I do 
not  follow  the  methods  prescribed  by  the 
ancients  in  things  which  I know  they  are 
wrong.  They  could  not  know  things  of 
which  they  had  no  experience,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  follow  them  in  things  in  which 
they  were  mistaken.  Whatever  I know,  I 
say  unto  thee,  I have  learned  by  mine  own 
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experience,  and  I therefore  depend  upon 
mine  own  knowledge  and  not  upon  the 
ignorance  of  others.” 

Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  invisible 
causes  of  disease  and  their  cure,  he  con- 
tinued : 

“ Imagination  is  the  cause  of  many 
diseases ; faith  is  a cure  for  nearly  all.  The 
curative  power  of  medicines  often  consists, 
not  so  much  in  the  spirit  that  is  hidden  in 
them  as  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  taken. 
Faith  will  make  them  efficacious  ; doubt  will 
often  destroy  their  virtues.  One  poison  may 
render  another  poison  harmless,  and  the 
effect  of  the  imagination  of  one  person 
may  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  imagination 
of  another.  We  have  no  right  to  call  a 
disease  incurable.  We  have  only  the  right 
to  say  that  we  cannot  cure  it.  Belief  in 
opinions  is  no  faith.  He  who  wants  to 
obtain  true  faith  must  know,  because  faith 
grows  out  of  experience  and  knowledge. 

“And  what  shall  I say  unto  thee  about  all 
thine  alchemical  formulae  ; about  all  thy  retorts 
and  bottles,  crucibles,  mortars,  and  glasses  ; 
of  all  thy  complicated  processes  of  distilling, 
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melting,  cohibiting,  coagulating,  sublimating, 
precipitating,  and  filtering  ; of  all  the  tom- 
foolery on  which  thou  dost  throw  away  thy 
time  and  money.  They  are  rather  an  im- 
pediment than  a help  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

“ Harken  unto  me.  Reading  never  made 
a physician.  Medicine  is  an  art  that  requires 
practice.  If  it  were  sufficient  to  learn  to  talk 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  to  become  a 
physician,  it  would  also  be  sufficient  for  one 
to  read  Livius  to  become  a great  commander- 
in-chief. 

‘‘  I began  to  study  this  art  by  imagining 
that  there  was  not  a single  teacher  in  the 
world  capable  to  teach  it  unto  me,  but  that  I 
had  to  acquire  it  myself.  It  was  the  book  of 
Nature  written  by  the  finger  of  God  which  I 
studied,  not  those  of  the  scribblers,  for  each 
scribbler  writes  down  the  rubbish  that  may 
be  found  in  his  head  ; and  who  can  sift  the 
true  from  the  false  ? My  accusers  complain 
that  I have  not  entered  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge through  the  legitimate  door.” 

Bending  forward  over  the  desk  he  cried  : 

“ But  tell  me,  which  one  is  the  truly 
legitimate  door?  Is  it  Galen  and  Avicenna, 
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or  Nature?”  he  cried,  striking  the  works  of 
those  masters  as  he  spoke. 

Then  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
he  exclaimed  : 

“ I have  entered  through  the  door  of 
Nature.  Her  light  has  illuminated  my  way. 
Yea,  I have  more  wisdom  in  the  down  on  my 
bald  pate,  aye,  and  even  in  the  buckles  of  my 
shoes,  than  you  will  find  in  these  ancients.” 

And  seizing  the  ponderous  tomes  which  lay 
before  him,  he  flung  them  one  by  one  into  the 
midst  of  the  blazing  logs.  Then  amidst  a 
breathless  silence,  as  the  sparks  flew  up,  and 
the  fire  roared,  his  voice  rang  like  a clarion 
through  the  hall. 

“After  me  ye  Avicenna,  Galen,  Rhazes, 
and  thou,  Montagnana ! ” as  the  last  volume 
flew  from  his  hands  and  fell  with  a crash  into 
the  flames. 

“Ye  after  me,  not  I after  ye  ! Ye  of  Paris, 
Montpellier,  Suevia,  Meissen,  Cologne ; ye 
of  Vienna,  and  all  that  come  from  the 
countries  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  ocean ! Ye  of 
Italy,  ye  of  Dalmatia,  ye  of  Sarmatia,  Athens, 
Greece,  and  Arabia!  Follow  me  ! It  is  not 
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for  me  to  follow  ye,  because  mine  is  monarchy! 
Come  out  of  the  night  of  the  mind  ! Yea, 
the  time  will  come  when  none  of  ye  shall 
remain  in  his  dark  corner  who  will  not  be  an 
object  of  contempt  to  the  world,  because  / 
shall  be  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy  will  be 
mine ! 

The  effect  of  this  peroration  was  startling. 
The  students  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  stand- 
ing on  the  benches,  shouted  lustily  and 
cheered  till  they  were  hoarse. 

The  professors  and  other  officials  rushed 
into  the  hall  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  Zorastro  quickly  left  the  throng 
to  escape  from  their  attentions,  and  made  his 
way  home  ; while  the  account  of  his  lecture 
and  the  burning  of  the  books  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  city. 

That  night  the  students,  carrying  torches, 
assembled  in  hundreds  round  his  house,  sing- 
ing and  cheering  as  they  threw  their  caps  in 
the  air  and  called  for  “ Zorastro  the  Wonder- 
Worker!”  “Zorastro  the  Healer!”  until  he 
appeared  at  his  window  and  bade  them  dis- 
perse. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Two  long  years  passed  away,  when  one  day 
on  his  return  from  a herborising  Karl  found 
a bulky  packet  awaiting  him,  which  had  been 
left  by  a merchant  who  had  travelled  west 
from  Nuremberg.  It  bore  his  name  in  bold 
characters,  that  drew  his  thoughts  back  to 
home,  and  with  a beating  heart  he  eagerly 
undid  the  wrappings.  A roll  of  papers  fell 
out,  closely  inscribed  in  a hand  he  knew  at 
once  to  be  Dulcie’s,  and  after  pressing  them 
to  his  lips,  he  quickly  opened  them. 

“ My  well  beloved,”  the  letter  began,  “ I 
wist  not  if  this  packet,  which  I send  by  the 
favour  of  one  Master  Wentzel,  will  reach  thy 
hand.  He  is  an  honest  merchant  who  travels 
to  France,  and  who  assures  me  he  will  find 
thee  out  as  he  passes  through  the  city  of 
Basle.  I pray  Heaven  he  may,  for  we  have 
been  in  sore  trouble,  Karl,  since  thou  didst 

leave  us.  I know  not  even  if  thou  didst 
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escape  the  perils  of  the  road,  and  still  wait  in 
hope  to  hear  of  thee,  who  art  so  far  off.  I 
would  spare  thee  if  I could  the  ill  news  of  the 
sorrow  that  has  befallen  us,  and  it  wrings  my 
heart  to  tell  thee  of  it  even  now  ; but  I am 
impelled,  as  it  were,  by  necessity  to  tell  thee 
howit  happed  that  we  are  bereft  of  the  two  kind 
souls  who  were  father  and  mother  to  us  both. 
It  is  nigh  a month  ago  since  that  dread 
scourge  the  plague  fell  upon  our  city,  having 
been  brought  here  from  the  East,  where  it 
had  been  ravaging  the  country  ; and  despite 
all  precautions,  such  as  sending  the  sick  out- 
side the  city  walls,  and  allowing  none  who 
came  from  the  East  to  enter,  it  spread  with 
dreadful  rapidity  from  house  to  house.  It 
attacked  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak 
alike,  and  even  the  act  of  touching  the  clothes 
or  any  part  of  the  body  of  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  it,  was  sufficient  to  impart  the  disease 
to  others.  Neither  physicians,  apothecaries, 
nor  medicines  seemed  able  to  check  it,  and 
many  of  the  former  were  among  the  first  victims. 
Terrible  indeed  have  been  the  sights  in  our 
streets.  The  churchyards  were  filled  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  the  bodies  have  been 
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buried  in  great  trenches  outside  the  city, 
without  rite  or  ceremony.  Many  have  died 
in  the  streets,  and  remained  there  till  taken 
up  by  the  plague  servants — men  who  have 
been  hired  to  walk  the  streets  with  biers  or 
carts  to  take  away  and  bury  the  dead.  They 
rang  a bell  as  they  thus  went  about,  so  those 
who  had  dead  in  their  houses  might  bring 
them  forth,  and  lay  them  outside  their  doors. 
Oh,  Karl ! such  sights  I shall  never  forget. 
I saw  Master  Martin  Remnitz,  his  wife,  and 
son,  whom  thou  knowest  were  neighbours, 
carried  away  at  the  same  time  to  be  buried, 
they  say,  like  dogs  in  a deep  pit  they  have 
dug  by  the  Laufer  Gate.  Great  fires  have 
been  kept  burning  night  and  day  in  the 
market  squares,  which  they  say  will  purify 
the  air.  For  many  weeks  all  had  been  well 
with  us,  although  grandfather  had  been  busy 
night  and  day  doing  what  he  could  to  relieve 
those  who  were  suffering.  Indeed,  he  had 
no  rest,  and  we  thought,  despite  what  we 
could  do,  he  would  succumb  from  very  weari- 
ness ; but  he  would  not  give  in,  and  went 
from  house  to  house,  giving  amulets  to  those 
who  had  not  been  affected  and  plague  water 
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to  those  who  were  sick.  He  would  not  let  us 
go  outside  our  door,  and  food  was  passed  in 
at  our  window. 

“At  last  one  day  he  came  home,  and  our 
hearts  sank  as  we  saw  his  tottering  steps. 
He  dropped  into  his  chair  and  could  not 
speak.  Grandmother  gave  him  what  she 
could,  while  I ran  in  haste  to  seek  the  aid  of 
a physician.  I found  one  leaving  a house  in 
the  Juden  Strasse,  and  begged  him  to  come 
with  me,  which  he  did  with  all  speed. 

“When  we  got  back,  he  just  raised  his  head 
and  looked  with  a sad  smile  at  us  and  said, 

‘ It  is  no  use.’  The  physician  quickly  bared 
his  arm,  and  there  were  the  fatal  blue  spots 
which  betold  the  death  plague.  He  never 
spoke  again,  and  that  night  his  life  ebbed 
away. 

“ Even  now  my  tears  flow  fast.  I cannot 
tell  thee  more  just  yet. 

. • • • • • 

“ The  next  day  I alone  followed  the  bier, 
and  saw  him  laid  to  rest  in  his  own  grave  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence. 

“Then  grandmother  and  I tried  to  comfort 
one  another  and  talked  of  thee.  The  neigh- 
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hours  were  afraid  to  visit  us  for  fear  of  taking 
the  foul  disease.  And  so  the  days  went  on. 
Grandmother’s  heart  seemed  broken,  and 
she  would  not  let  me  leave  her  sight.  One 
morning  I went  to  her  room  to  wake  her 
and  found  I could  not.  She  had  died  in  her 
sleep. 

“ I was  stunned.  I could  not  believe  that 
both  were  gone  and  I was  now  alone. 
When  I think  of  those  dreadful  days  now,  I 
wonder  that  I did  not  die  too.  I got  Dame 
Agnes,  whose  husband  had  died  of  the 
plague  some  weeks  before,  to  come  to  me. 
Together  we  saw  her  laid  by  the  side  of  him 
she  loved  so  much  in  life  and  death. 

*••••• 

“ And  now  I am  alone — alone  in  all  the 
world  but  for  thee,  dear  Karl.  Dame  Agnes 
is  still  with  me,  and  we  will  live  in  the  old 
home  together  till  thou  dost  come.  These 
months  seem  to  have  changed  me  from  a 
girl  to  a woman.  I have  money  to  supply 
our  wants  for  a long  time,  and  I live  in  hope 
and  wait  for  thee,  my  Karl.  Try  and  send 
me  just  a word  to  say  thou  art  alive. 

“ Commend  me  to  Master  Zorastro,  and 
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that  Heaven  may  guard  and  keep  thee  safe, 
dear  one,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  loving 

“ Dulcie.” 

Karl  was  sitting  stunned  with  the  news, 
still  staring  at  the  letter  he  held  between  his 
fingers,  and  his  heart  full  of  grief,  when 
Zorastro  came  in. 

“What  hast  thou  there,  Karl?  Thou 
lookest  as  if  thou  hadst  been  moonstruck,” 
he  asked. 

“ Read  it,”  replied  Karl,  as  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  audibly. 

Zorastro  took  the  letter  and  read  it. 

“ Poor  lad,  poor  lad,”  he  said  gently, 
putting  his  hand  on  Karl’s  shoulder. 
“They  were  indeed  good,  kind  souls.  God 
rest  them  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XV 


When  the  plague  at  length  had  worn  itself 
out,  it  left  Nuremberg  a city  of  mourning. 
Business  was  paralysed  for  the  time,  and 
the  people  went  about  the  streets  in  a listless 
manner. 

Scarcely  a home  had  escaped  the  visita- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  whole  families  had 
been  swept  away.  The  opportunity  was 
seized  upon  by  those  resolute  spirits  who 
sought  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  action,  and  they  carried  on 
their  agitation  against  the  dominating  power 
of  the  Romish  faith  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  country  was  scoured  by  men  of  indomit- 
able will  and  perseverance,  who,  fired  with  a 
religious  zeal,  spoke  and  preached  in  the 
market-places  of  the  cities  and  villages,  by 
the  roadside,  or  wherever  they  could  get  a 
hearing. 

Many  of  these  men,  like  Luther  and 

Melancthon  their  leaders,  were  monks,  who, 
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with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  had 
left  their  monasteries,  or  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Church.  Some  were 
charged  by  the  authorities  with  stirring  up 
the  people  to  sedition,  and  were  hunted  from 
place  to  place. 

Late  one  afternoon,  when  Dulcie  was 
returning  home  through  the  Haupt  Market, 
her  attention  was  arrested  by  a voice  which 
rang  with  great  clearness  across  the  square. 
As  she  came  nearer,  she  saw  it  came  from  a 
little,  wiry  man  in  monk’s  garb,  who  was 
standing  on  a pile  of  wood,  and  addressing, 
with  much  earnestness,  a knot  of  people  who 
surrounded  him.  His  face,  like  his  body, 
was  thin  and  angular,  but  the  clear-cut 
features  were  lit  up  with  a pair  of  eyes 
which  seemed  to  burn  as  live  coal,  and 
flashed  like  fire  as  he  spoke. 

His  hearers  were  mostly  loungers  and 
men  occupied  in  the  market,  but  gradually 
the  crowd,  increased  by  the  passers-by,  grew 
to  considerable  dimensions,  and  the  voice, 
which  now  rose  in  declamation  and  then 
sank  in  deepest  cadence,  held  their  attention. 

Dulcie  stopped  to  listen. 
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“What  of  the  monks?”  he  cried,  in  mocking 
tones,  “ye  think  their  lives  are  given  up 
to  charity  and  fasting.  I tell  ye  their 
charity  is  little  compared  with  their  good 
living.  They  give  ye,  like  the  dogs,  what 
they  don’t  want.  Oh,  fools ! believe  not  in 
their  charity,  for  they  lust  after  the  flesh- 
pots  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  They 
are  the  palmer  worms,  the  locusts,  the 
canker  worms,  and  the  caterpillars,  which, 
Joel  saith,  hath  eaten  up  all  the  earth.  And 
ye  who  take  their  charity  are  like  unto  the 
dead  leaves  and  the  crawling  snails  they 
tread  upon.  Ye  are  content  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  table.  Ye 
receive  their  indulgences  and  fill  their 
coffers  to  overflowing.  While  they  give 
ye  a crumb,  they  take  a handful.  Yea, 
charity  covereth  a multitude  of  sins. 
Arouse  ye  like  men,  stand  firm,  be  stead- 
fast! Ye  can  overthrow  these  tyrants  and 
blood-suckers  if  ye  will.  Aye,  and  those 
also  in  temporal  power  who  grind  ye  under 
their  iron  heels,  and  torture  ye  and  your 
wives  and  children.  But  ye  are  chicken- 
hearted  and  craven.” 
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Here  a growl  of  dissent  was  heard  from 
the  crowd,  and  a stone  hurtled  through  the 
air,  narrowly  missing  the  speaker’s  head. 

“Cowards!”  he  exclaimed  with  a gesture 
of  contempt ; “ I care  not  for  thy  stones.  I 
tell  ye  but  the  truth  and  ye  are  ashamed  to 
own  it.” 

His  courage  cowed  the  people  to  silence, 
and  he  commenced  again. 

Dulcie  went  on  her  way  homeward,  think- 
ing of  the  brave  man  and  his  words. 

Dame  Agnes  was  sitting  in  the  ingle- 
nook,  and  heard  her  light  footstep  as  she 
raised  the  latch  of  the  door. 

u Thou  hast  been  a long  time,  Dulcie,” 
she  said ; “ I was  afraid  something  had 
happened  thee,  child.” 

“Nay,  dame;  I am  here  quite  safe,” 
replied  Dulcie,  as  she  kissed  the  old 
woman’s  cheek  softly.  “ I stayed  listening 
to  a monk  in  the  market-place,  who  spoke 
as  I have  heard  no  man  speak  before.” 

“ I have  heard  of  these  preaching  monks, 
though  it  is  said  they  but  stir  up  strife  and 
discord.” 

“But  this  one  thou  coulclst  not  help 
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listening  to.  He  spoke  so  bravely,  and 
looked  so  good  and  true  ; I could  have  cried 
shame  when  one  hurled  a stone  at  him,” 
said  Dulcie,  seating  herself  on  a great  oak 
chest  which  stood  beneath  the  window,  and, 
taking  up  her  knitting,  began  to  ply  the 
needles  vigorously. 

“ Hark  ! ” said  Dame  Agnes  ; “ what  is 
that  uproar  ? ” 

The  door  leading  to  the  courtyard  stood 
open,  and  the  sound  of  a great  tumult, 
the  noise  of  running  feet  and  shouting 
as  of  an  angry  mob,  was  now  heard 
outside. 

“ I will  go  and  see,”  said  Dulcie,  starting 
up  and  running  across  the  courtyard  to  the 
door  which  opened  to  the  street. 

As  she  looked,  a strange  sight  met  her 
eyes.  Down  the  street  towards  her  came 
the  monk,  running  as  hard  as  he  could,  his 
face  streaming  with  blood  from  a wound  in 
his  forehead,  and  his  clothes  torn  and 
bemoiled.  Following  at  his  heels  was  a 
great  crowd,  shouting  and  yelling  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves. 

Dulcie  trembled,  but  her  heart  was  stirred 
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as  she  caught  the  imploring  look  of  the 
hunted  man’s  eyes. 

“ Quick  ! in  here  for  thy  life,”  she  cried  as 
he  came  close. 

Seizing  him  by  the  arm  she  dragged  him 
through  the  doorway  into  the  courtyard,  then 
swung  the  heavy  door  to  with  a clang  and 
locked  it,  just  as  the  mob  arrived, 

“Follow  me,”  she  said  to  the  monk  in  a 
low  voice,  who  leaned  panting  against  the 
wall. 

Swiftly  she  drew  him  across  the  room, 
and  without  a word  to  Dame  Agnes  she 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  oak  chest,  which  she 
knew  was  empty,  and  signed  to  the  monk 
to  get  inside  without  delay. 

Without  hesitation  he  stepped  into  the 
chest.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
Dulcie  shut  down  the  lid,  then  seating 
herself  upon  it  quietly  took  up  her  needles 
and  proceeded  to  knit. 

“What  was  it,  and  what  is  all  that  noise, 
Dulcie  ? ” said  Dame  Agnes,  as  a loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

“Only  some  noisy  folk  without.” 

Again  the  hammering  was  renewed,  and 
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now  a voice  shouted,  u Open  in  the  name  of 
the  Burgraf.” 

Both  women  rose  from  their  seats. 

“ Come,  sit  here,  dame,  and  do  not  move 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  while  I see  what 
they  want,”  said  Dulcie  hastily,  leading  the 
blind  woman  to  the  oak  chest  and  seating 
her  thereon. 

Then  running  across  the  courtyard  she 
unlocked  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  With- 
out stood  a sergeant  of  the  city  guard,  with 
a couple  of  his  men,  and  at  their  backs  the 
howling  crowd. 

The  pressure  was  so  great  from  behind 
that  the  burly  sergeant,  as  the  door 
opened,  was  precipitated  into  the  courtyard 
in  a very  undignified  manner,  almost  into 
Dulcie’s  arms.  Recovering  himself,  he 
placed  his  men  at  the  door  to  prevent  the 
people  entering,  and  addressing  Dulcie 
said  : 

“We  come  to  arrest  a seditious  person 
who  has  taken  refuge  here.” 

u We  have  no  seditious  person  here,” 
replied  Dulcie  as  calmly  as  she  could. 

“Take  care  what  thou  sayest,  young 
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mistress.  He  was  seen  to  enter  this  door 
just  now.” 

“ Thou  canst  come  and  see  for  thyself,” 
said  Dulcie,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
house. 

“ Who  is  it,  Dulcie  ?”  said  Dame  Agnes, 
as  she  heard  the  voice  and  the  footsteps  as 
they  entered. 

“ A sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  says  a 
seditious  person  has  taken  refuge  here.” 

“ A seditious  person  ! ” echoed  the  dame,  in 
indignant  tones.  “We  have  no  one  here. 
What  have  two  lone  women  done  that  ye 
must  needs  break  into  their  dwelling  ? ” 

“ A man  was  seen  to  enter  thy  courtyard 
door  just  now,  dame,  whom  we  have  orders  to 
arrest,  for  preaching  sedition  in  the  market- 
place,” said  the  sergeant,  peering  round  the 
room. 

“Tush,  man,”  cried  the  dame,  “we  have 
no  man,  good  or  bad,  in  this  house.  I have 
been  sitting  here  this  last  four  hours,  and  no 
man  but  thyself  has  entered.  If  he  came 
into  the  courtyard  he  must  have  gone  out 
again.  Go,  search  the  house  if  ye  will ; thou 
wilt  find  no  other  man,  I’ll  warrant.” 
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“ I must  search  the  other  rooms,”  said  the 
sergeant,  injudicial  tones. 

“ Thou  canst,  and  welcome,”  said  Dulcie, 
scarce  able  to  conceal  the  mischievous  look 
in  her  eyes.  “ That  is  the  way,”  she  cried, 
pointing  to  the  staircase,  up  which  the 
sergeant  at  once  marched  with  a somewhat 
shame-faced  look. 

Soon  they  heard  him  tramping  overhead, 
and  poking  his  pike-staff  under  beds  and  cup- 
boards. After  a while  he  descended  again. 

“Well,  hast  found  him?”  asked  Dame 
Agnes. 

“ I see  no  one,”  he  replied,  “ and  I’m  sorry 
to  disturb  thy  peace.” 

“ Enough,  man ; ’tis  a pity  thou  canst  not 
take  the  word  of  two  honest  women.  Sedi- 
tious persons,  indeed  ! ” said  the  dame,  tossing 
her  head. 

The  sergeant  retired  very  crestfallen,  and 
gave  his  men  the  order  to  march.  Dulcie 
saw  him  outside  the  courtyard,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  throng  that  still  waited,  she 
thought  she  spied  the  leering  face  of  the 
Count  Wolf.  She  secured  the  door  quickly, 
and  heard  the  disappointed  crowd  jeering  at 
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the  guard  as  they  marched  off  without  their 
prisoner. 

Then  the  girl  sped  back  to  the  room 
to  release  the  fugitive  from  his  not  too 
comfortable  hiding  - place.  The  monk 
emerged  from  the  chest  half-suffocated,  and, 
grasping  Dulcie’s  hand,  said  : 

“My  daughter,  how  can  I thank  thee 
sufficiently  ? ” 

“Who  is  that  speaking,  Dulcie?”  said 
Dame  Agnes. 

“ ’Tis  the  monk  the  sergeant  sought.” 

“ The  monk ! ” cried  the  dame  in  horror. 
“ Where  has  he  come  from  ? ” 

“Why,  he  has  been  here  all  the  while, 
hiding  inside  the  chest  on  which  thou  hast 
been  sitting.  Fortunately  he  has  survived,” 
replied  Dulcie  laughingly. 

“ Oh,  Dulcie,  Dulcie,  child,  thou  mightest 
have  brought  trouble  upon  us,  indeed ! ” said 
the  dame,  lifting  up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

“ Nay,  I will  not  permit  that,”  said  the 
monk.  “ Thou  hast  already  saved  me  from 
imprisonment,  or  worse,  and  shall  run  no 
further  risk  for  my  sake.  I will  go.” 

“Not  till  thou  hast  washed  thy  wound  and 
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broken  bread  with  us,  father,”  said  Dulcie. 
“ See,  I am  going  to  prepare  the  meal  now. 
It  will  be  dark  very  soon,  and  thou  canst 
then  go  forth  in  safety.” 

“ Yea,  stay  awhile.  They  will  not  return 
now,”  added  Dame  Agnes. 

“ I thank  ye  heartily  ; the  wound  I had 
almost  forgotten,”  replied  the  monk. 

“ See,”  said  Dulcie,  as  she  entered  with  a 
bowl  of  water  and  some  clean  soft  linen,  “ I 
will  bind  it  up  for  thee.  It  is  not  deep.” 

“ Thou  art  indeed  an  angel  of  mercy,  and 
my  courage  has  almost  gone.” 

“Nay,  I heard  thy  brave  words  in  the 
market-place,”  said  Dulcie,  as  with  deft 
fingers  she  washed  the  wound  and  fashioned 
a bandage,  then  tied  it  round  his  head. 
“ There,  that  will  staunch  the  blood.” 

“ I haven’t  words  sufficient  to  thank  thee, 
maiden,”  said  the  monk  gratefully. 

Then  they  sat  round  the  table,  and  he  told 
them  of  his  wanderings  about  the  country, 
and  of  the  great  doings  of  Master  Martin 
Luther,  of  whom  he  was  a follower.  When 
they  had  finished  the  meal,  he  gave  them  his 
blessing  and  rose  to  depart.  Dulcie  preceded 
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him  across  the  courtyard  to  the  outer  door  and 
opened  it.  The  stars  were  now  shining  in  the 
darkened  sky,  and  the  street  was  quiet  and 
almost  deserted. 

“ God  bless  and  reward  thee,  child,”  said 
the  monk  in  a low  voice,  as  he  pressed  her 
hand.  u Take  this  ; it  is  all  I have.” 

Taking  a small  book  from  his  wallet,  he 
placed  it  in  her  hand,  and  in  a moment  was 
gone. 

Presently  Dulcie,  kneeling  by  the  firelight, 
opened  the  little  book.  It  was  a copy  of  the 
New  Testament.  Within  the  cover  was 
written  in  small  characters  the  words, 
Martin  Cellarius.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Towards  the  close  of  the  following  day, 
Dulcie  and  Dame  Agnes  were  sitting  by  the 
fireside  when  a loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

Dulcie  rose  to  open  it,  and  a sergeant 
of  the  guard  stepped  into  the  room.  A 
glance  was  sufficient  to  tell  her,  it  was  the 
same  man  who  had  searched  the  house  for 
the  monk. 

“ Art  thou  Dulcie  Ebner  ? ” he  asked,  in  a 
pompous  voice,  as  he  drew  a paper  from  his 
doublet. 

“ That  is  my  name,”  replied  Dulcie. 

“Then  I have  an  order  for  thy  arrest,”  he 
said,  placing  a hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

“ What  means  this  ? I pray  thee  don’t 

take  her,”  cried  Dame  Agnes,  starting  up  in 

alarm  and  wringing  her  hands.  “He  was  a 

good  man,  and  no  heretic,  and — ” 
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“Ha,  ha ! ” said  the  sergeant,  chuckling, 
“ thou  dost  admit  he  was  here,  then  ? ” 

“Hush,  dame,”  said  Dulcie  quickly; 
“ say  no  more.  I will  go  with  him  and 
explain  it  all.  Remain  here  till  I return.” 
And,  taking  her  hood  from  a peg,  she 
kissed  the  old  woman,  whose  tears  were 
flowing  fast,  and  signed  to  the  sergeant  she 
was  ready. 

Crossing  the  courtyard  they  passed  into 
the  street.  Here  they  were  joined  by  two  of 
the  city  guard,  who  had  been  waiting  at  the 
outer  door,  and  on  the  sergeant  giving  the 
command,  they  took  their  places  on  each 
side  of  their  prisoner,  and  marched  off  at  a 
brisk  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  Rathhaus. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  in  the  uncertain 
light  few  of  the  passers-by  took  notice  of  the 
slim,  girlish  figure,  with  her  face  almost 
hidden  by  her  hood,  who  marched  with  a 
firm  step  between  her  captors. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  Rathhaus, 
where  the  sergeant  dismissed  the  escort,  and, 
placing  a heavy  hand  on  Dulcie’s  shoulder, 
they  entered  the  building  through  a small 
side-door. 
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Along  a dark,  dismal  passage,  lit  here 
and  there  by  lanterns  fastened  to  the 
wall,  they  went,  until  they  came  to  a heavy 
door  of  iron.  This  the  sergeant  unlocked, 
and  passing  through  and  descending  a steep 
flight  of  steps,  they  came  to  another  iron 
door,  which  led  into  a long,  low  apartment. 
Here  Dulcie  was  told  she  might  sit  down  on 
a bench  which  was  placed  facing  a wooden 
screen  of  lattice-work,  which  divided  the  room 
in  the  centre.  There  the  sergeant  left  her, 
and  disappeared  through  a door  in  the  screen. 

There  were  no  windows  in  the  room, 
which  was  lit  by  two  lanterns  only.  The 
massive  stone  walls  were  dripping  with 
moisture,  and  filled  the  place  with  a mouldy, 
damp  smell.  From  the  spot  where  she  sat, 
Dulcie  could  see  through  a small  opening  in 
the  screen  to  the  part  beyond,  which  was 
brightly  lighted.  The  sound  of  voices  raised 
her  curiosity,  and  she  looked  through  the 
aperture. 

A thrill  of  horror  passed  through  her,  and 
her  whole  body  shook  with  a sudden  terror. 
The  sight  held  her  with  an  irresistible 
fascination. 
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At  one  end  of  the  apartment  three  men  were 
standing  engaged  in  conversation,  with  their 
backs  towards  her. 

In  the  centre  was  a low  couch  covered 
with  leather,  to  the  corners  of  which  thick 
straps  were  attached,  and  close  to  it  a huge 
wooden  trough,  with  rockers  fashioned  like  a 
cradle,  the  inside  of  which  was  thickly- 
studded  with  sharp  nails.  The  walls  of  the 
place  were  hung  with  a variety  of  horrible- 
looking instruments,  pincers  and  tongs, 
hideous  masks,  and  iron  collars  lined  with 
long  spikes,  the  use  of  which  she  could  only 
imagine. 

At  one  side  of  the  leathern  couch  stood  a 
heavy  chair  with  high  arms,  from  the  seat 
and  back  of  which  hundreds  of  pointed  steel 
spikes  projected. 

On  the  other  side  was  a wooden  platform, 
somewhat  like  a low  bed  with  studded  rollers 
across,  and  a kind  of  windlass  at  the  head — 
this  she  knew  to  be  the  much-dreaded  rack  ! 
In  the  background,  half  in  gloom,  was  dimly 
visible  a great  iron  figure  of  hideous  shape, 
which  it  flashed  through  her  mind  must  be 
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the  dreadful  Iron  Virgin,  of  whose  horrors 
she  had  often  heard  ! 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  take  in  all  these 
devilish  instruments  of  torture  when  she  saw 
a man  cross  to  the  door  of  the  screen,  and 
heard  her  name  called. 

The  unfortunate  girl  tried  to  rise  from  the 
bench,  but  both  courage  and  strength  seemed 
to  have  forsaken  her,  and  her  limbs  refused 
to  move.  Assisted  by  the  sergeant,  who 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  she  entered  the 
terrible  room. 

At  one  end,  behind  a long  table  strewn 
with  papers,  sat  a man  clad  in  a black  robe 
and  cap,  with  silver  chain  about  his  neck. 
His  sinister  face  was  fringed  with  a heavy 
black  beard,  and  his  small,  deep-set  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  the  girl  through  and 
through.  By  his  side  stood  a tall,  powerfully- 
built  fellow,  clad  in  red  trunk  hose  and  jerkin, 
and  girt  with  a leathern  apron.  His  brawny 
arms  were  bare,  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
face  was  concealed  by  a black  mask.  In  the 
shadow  at  the  back,  another  man  lounged  in 
a chair.  His  face  was  hidden  by  the  brim  of 
a large  hat  he  wore,  and  a heavy  cloak 
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cealed  his  dress.  A pair  of  long  riding-boots 
with  spurred  heels,  and  the  point  of  a sword 
scabbard  protruded  from  underneath  his 
cloak. 

“Thy  name  is  Dulcie  Ebner  ? ” said  the 
man  seated  at  the  table,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  trembling  girl. 

“It  is,”  was  the  reply,  in  a voice  scarcely 
audible. 

“ Yesterday  thou  didst  aid  the  escape  of  a 
man  whom  the  guard  sought  to  arrest  ? 
Dost  thou  confess  to  this  charge  that  is  laid 
against  thee  ? ” 

“ I but  shielded  a monk  from  the  anger 
of  the  mob,”  answered  Dulcie,  gathering 
courage. 

“Ha,  that  is  good ; then  perhaps  thou 
wilt  tell  us  where  this  man  is  still  hidden  ? ” 

“ I know  not.” 

“ And  his  name  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell  thee.” 

“ Thou  wilt  not,  thou  meanest,  girl  ? Now 
consider  a moment  before  I ask  thee  for  the 
second  time.  We  have  means  here  to  make 
thee  answer,  I’ll  warrant.  Do  not  compel 
us  to  use  them.” 
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The  girl  seemed  stupefied,  and  looked  in- 
differently at  the  ghastly  apparatus  which 
surrounded  her. 

“ Now,  where  is  this  man  ? ” 

“ I tell  thee  truly  I know  not,”  replied 
Dulcie  in  despair,  and  her  tongue  seemed  to 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

“ Then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  the 
duty  of  our  office,”  said  the  examiner  slowly? 
at  the  same  time  making  a sign  to  the  man 
in  red  who  stood  behind  him. 

With  a look  of  terror  Dulcie  sprang 
forward,  and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
examiner. 

“For  the  love  of  Heaven,  have  mercy.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  I know  not ! ” she  cried 
wildly. 

“Torturer,  do  thy  duty,”  said  the  ex- 
aminer, in  unyielding  tones. 

The  girl  sank  powerless  to  the  floor.  The 
torturer  raised  her,  his  coarse  hands  leaving 
white  marks  on  her  arms  as  he  carried  her 
like  a child  across  the  room,  to  where  stood 
an  upright  frame  of  wood,  shaped  like  a 
triangle.  To  the  top  of  it  a stout  rope  was 
attached,  which  passed  over  a pulley  sus- 
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pended  from  the  roof.  A heavy  stone  hung 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  which  reached 
to  within  a short  distance  of  the  floor. 

Placing  the  girl  against  the  triangle,  he 
secured  her  wrists  by  means  of  straps  to  the 
upper  corners,  and  fastened  her  feet  to  an 
iron  ring  which  was  let  into  the  floor,  then 
lighting  a torch,  he  stood  ready  to  hold  it 
under  her  arm.  The  slightest  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  victim  attached  to  the  frame, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  weighted  rope  to 
tighten  and  almost  wrench  the  limbs  from 
their  sockets,  and  cause  the  most  excruciating 
agony. 

“ Look  up,  girl,”  said  the  deep  voice  of 
the  examiner,  who  still  sat  in  his  chair  un- 
perturbed. “For  the  last  time  I ask  thee, 
where  is  this  man  ? ” 

There  was  no  answer  from  Dulcie  but  a 
low  moan  of  suffering.  Then  her  head 
dropped.  She  had  swooned  away. 

“ Enough  of  this,”  cried  a voice,  as  the 
man  in  the  cloak,  who  had  been  seated  in 
the  shadow,  sprang  forward.  “ Thou  art  a 
devil  incarnate,  Wagner,”  he  exclaimed. 
“ Unloose  her!  ” he  shouted  to  the  torturer. 
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11  Since  when  hast  thou  become  so  sensi- 
tive, Count  ? ” asked  the  examiner,  with  a 
sneer.  “ I but  carried  out  thine  orders.” 

“ Thou  hast  carried  them  out  too  far. 
Leave  her  to  me ; I will  be  responsible. 
Out  of  my  way,  varlet,”  he  cried  with  an 
oath  to  the  torturer,  who  had  now  unloosed 
Dulcie’s  inanimate  form  from  the  frame. 

Snatching  up  the  torch,  which  was  still 
lighted,  he  raised  the  girl,  and,  grasping  her 
round  the  waist,  strode  across  the  room. 

Touching  a spring  in  the  wall,  a secret 
door  flew  back,  disclosing  a narrow  passage. 
Without  a word  he  plunged  forward  into  the 
darkness,  bearing  Dulcie  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Through  a long  and  tortuous  passage,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  Count  Wolf  bore  the 
unconscious  girl.  Now  and  again  he  would 
stumble  against  some  stone  that  lay  in  his 
path  with  a muttered  oath,  or  suddenly  sink 
ankle-deep  in  water ; but  on  he  went,  his 
torch  casting  a lurid  light  in  front,  which 
scared  the  lizards  and  other  reptiles  that  ran 
along  the  slimy  walls  as  he  approached. 

At  length  the  path  began  to  ascend,  and 
his  feet  knocked  against  a step  which  proved 
the  first  of  a steep  flight.  Up  and  up  he 
toiled,  till,  panting  for  breath,  he  came  to 
an  iron  door  that  blocked  the  way.  Laying 
his  torch  down,  he  took  a key  from  his  belt, 
and  unlocking  it,  passed  through,  and  then 
refastened  it.  The  door  led  into  a vault- 
like apartment,  with  a high  groined  roof 
supported  by  pillars. 

Crossing  this,  he  began  the  ascent  of  a 
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circular  staircase,  which  seemed  interminable. 
At  the  top  was  another  door,  which  yielded 
to  his  touch  and  opened  into  a gallery,  the 
walls  of  which  were  hung  with  arms  and 
trophies  of  the  chase.  Here  he  stopped  a 
moment  and  listened ; then  extinguishing 
the  torch,  he  crept  noiselessly  along  till  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  a wide  staircase.  Peer- 
ing cautiously  at  every  step,  he  ascended  it ; 
then  turning  into  a long  corridor,  at  length 
stopped  at  a door,  which  he  opened,  and 
entered  a richly-furnished  room,  that  was 
well  lit  with  candles.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  tapestries,  while  the  floor  was  almost 
completely  covered  with  the  soft  skins  of 
various  animals. 

Placing  Dulcie  on  a low  couch,  over  which 
was  spread  a magnificent  bear  skin,  he 
opened  the  door  of  a cabinet,  and  taking 
from  it  a flask,  he  poured  some  of  its  contents 
into  a small  silver  goblet ; then  approach- 
ing the  girl,  poured  some  between  her  lips. 
Her  face  appeared  almost  ethereal  in  its 
pallor,  and  her  long  hair,  which  had  broken 
loose,  flowed  in  disorder  over  the  end  of  the 
couch.  Her  bodice,  which  had  burst  open 
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in  her  struggles,  disclosed  a bosom  and  neck 
of  symmetrical  beauty.  Draining  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid  in  the  goblet,  he  quickly 
filled  it  again  and  again,  and  drank  till  the 
contents  of  the  flask  were  exhausted.  Then 
he  bent  over  the  girl  and  pressed  a passionate 
kiss  on  her  brow. 

“ Dulcie ! ” he  cried,  in  a hoarse  whisper. 

Her  eyelids  quivered,  then  opened  wide. 

“ Where  am  I ? ” she  moaned  half-un- 
consciously,  as  she  turned  her  head  from 
side  to  side. 

“ With  a friend,”  was  the  reply. 

She  raised  herself  and  looked  round  the 
room  with  startled  eyes,  then  catching  sight 
of  the  man’s  figure  standing  close  to  her,  she 
gave  a little  cry  and  clutched  her  bodice 
eagerly. 

“ Oh,  tell  me,  where  am  I ? ” 

“ Thou  art  with  a friend,”  answered  the 
Count,  as  he  drew  nearer  his  eyes  flamed 
with  passion.  “ Dost  thou  remember  me, 
pretty  one  ? Look  again.  Do  I frighten 
thee  ? ” he  asked,  noticing  the  look  of  horror 
that  came  over  the  girl’s  face,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  couch  beside  her. 
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“ Remember  ? Yes,  I remember  now,”  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  starting  up  and  pushing  her 
hair  back  from  her  face,  “ the  sergeant,  then 
that  terrible  room,  and  the  torture.” 

“ From  which  I saved  thee.” 

“ Thou  ? ” 

“Yea!  I was  seated  behind  the  exam- 
iner, and  when  they  would  have  hurt  thee, 
I carried  thee  away  and  brought  thee 
here,  because  I love  thee,  Dulcie,”  said  the 
Count  eagerly,  as  he  tried  to  grasp  her  hand. 

“Thou  lovest  me,”  said  the  girl,  absently, 
still  eluding  him. 

“Yes.  Dost  thou  not  remember  me?  I 
have  loved  thee  ever  since  I saw  thee  in  the 
market-place  years  ago,  and  have  sworn  thou 
shalt  be  mine  ; sworn  by  Heaven — dost 
hear  me,”  he  cried  fiercely — “and  Wolf  keeps 
his  oath.” 

“Wolf!” 

“ Ha  ! Thou  knowest  me  now.  I have 
caged  the  little  bird  this  time,  and  my  rooms 
in  the  Burg  are  safe,”  he  cried,  with  a tipsy 
laugh,  as  he  saw  the  look  of  amazement  in 
the  girl’s  eyes  quickly  change  to  one  of 
terror. 
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“ Come,”  he  continued,  placing  his  arm 
around  her  and  drawing  her  towards  the 
couch. 

“Count  Wolf,”  cried  Dulcie,  as  she 
wrenched  herself  from  his  grasp,  “ I have 
heard  what  thou  hast  said.  If  thou  didst 
save  me  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
have  unjustly  tortured  me,  I thank  thee  with 
all  my  heart,  but  I do  not,  and  cannot,  love 
thee.  Have  pity,  I am  but  a friendless  girl, 
and  let  me  go  from  here  at  once.” 

“ Nay,  my  beauty,  thou  shalt  not  go  yet,” 
he  replied  fiercely,  throwing  his  arms  round 
the  shrinking  girl,  and  as  he  held  her, 
showering  kisses  on  her  face. 

Dulcie,  now  powerless,  uttered  a piercing 
shriek,  and  fought  with  all  her  strength  to 
free  herself. 

“ Do  not  hurt  thyself,  my  little  wild  cat. 
No  one  can  hear  thee,”  he  cried  hoarsely,  as 
her  cries  for  help  rang  through  the  room,  and 
he  dragged  her  towards  the  couch  once  more. 

“ Now  I have  thee,”  he  hissed  between  his 
teeth,  as,  panting,  he  tried  to  hold  her 
struggling  form. 

“ Wolf!  ” exclaimed  a voice  of  command. 
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He  turned  his  head  for  a moment  in 
amazement. 

A woman  of  regal  presence  stood  in  the 
doorway,  her  eyes  flaming  with  anger.  A 
long  travelling  cloak,  edged  with  sable, 
which  hung  from  her  shoulders  to  her  feet, 
was  thrown  back,  revealing  a kirtle  of  rich 
blue  velvet  beneath. 

The  Count,  releasing  Dulcie,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  bowed  low. 

“ I am  indeed  honoured  by  thy  presence  in 
my  apartments,  Duchess ; but  thou  comest 
unannounced.  I thought  thou  hadst  de- 
parted on  thy  journey,”  he  said,  with  sup- 
pressed rage  in  his  voice. 

“ So  it  seems/’  was  the  reply. 

“ May  I ask  to  what  I owe  the  honour  of 
this  visit  ? ” 

“It  appears  strange  that  the  son  of  the 
Burgraf  cannot  be  satisfied  with  practising  his 
debaucheries  for  which  he  is  so  famous,  in 
the  city,  without  bringing  his  minions  within 
the  castle  walls,”  replied  the  Duchess,  with 
a fine  irony  in  her  voice. 

The  Count  winced  as  if  he  had  been 
struck. 
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“ Oh,  hear  me,  I pray  thee,”  cried  Dulcie, 
clasping  her  hands  and  throwing  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Duchess.  “ I call  Heaven  to 
witness  I am  not  what  thou  sayest.  Do  not 
leave  me ; save  me  from  this  man.” 

The  Count  made  a movement  as  if  to  drag 
her  away. 

“Nay,  I did  mean  honestly  by  her,”  he 
said  savagely. 

“ Pray  spare  me  thine  excuses  and  thy 
presence  also,”  said  the  Duchess,  slowly. 

Muttering  an  oath  between  his  teeth,  the 
Count  withdrew  like  a whipped  hound,  and 
the  two  women  were  left  alone. 

“ Rise,  child,”  said  the  Duchess,  in  a 
gentler  tone,  “ and  tell  me  how  earnest  thou 
here.” 

With  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears  of 
thankfulness,  Dulcie  then  told  her  story  from 
the  beginning.  How  she  had  been  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Rathhaus  to  be  tortured,  and 
then  she  remembered  no  more  until  she  re- 
covered consciousness  in  the  room  with  the 
Count. 

Her  beauty,  and  the  earnest  way  in 
which  she  related  her  story  impressed  the 
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Duchess  with  sincerity,  and  her  heart  warmed 
to  the  friendless  girl. 

“ And  thou  sayest  thou  art  an  orphan  ? ” 
she  asked,  when  Dulcie  had  finished. 

“Yea,  I have  no  one  left  but  Karl,  who 
was  brought  up  by  my  grandparents  with  me, 
but  who  is  now  far  away  in  Basle.” 

“Poor  child,  thou  hast  seen  trouble,  indeed, 
and  have  narrowly  escaped  a worse  danger 
to-night.  The  Count’s  character  is  well 
known,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  because  I have 
thwarted  him,  he  will  redouble  his  efforts  to 
obtain  his  desire.  He  is  both  crafty  and 
cruel.” 

“ Oh,  tell  me,  I pray  thee,  what  can  I do, 
and  where  shall  I go  ? I have  no  friend  but 
Karl,  and  I know  not  when  he  will  come 
again.” 

The  Duchess  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a 
few  moments,  then  placing  her  hand  on 
Dulcie’s  shoulder,  she  said  : 

“ Listen,  child,  I believe  thy  story,  and 
something  in  thy  face,  I wot  not,  seems  to 
draw  me  to  thee.  I have  thought  of  a plan. 
Within  an  hour  I leave  on  a long  journey  to 
Ledzburg  ; if  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  accompany 
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me.  As  one  of  my  women  thou  wilt  be  safe 
from  persecution.  Word  shall  be  sent  to 
this  old  woman  of  whom  thou  speakest,  that 
thou  art  safe,  and  whither  thou  goest.  Now, 
tell  me,  what  thinkest  thou  of  this  ? ” 

“ Heaven  bless  thee,”  replied  Dulcie,  as 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  and  kissed 
it.  “I  will  gladly  go  with  thee.” 

“ Come,  then,  follow  me  closely,  for  we 
must  prepare  for  departure  at  once.” 

The  Duchess  led  the  way  from  the  room, 
and  passed  quickly  along  the  corridor. 
Dulcie  followed  her  through  what  seemed  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  galleries.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  a door  which  led  to 
a magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  through  which 
they  went  till  they  reached  the  tiring-room, 
where  two  maids  sat  waiting. 

“We  start  at  once,”  said  the  Duchess  to 
them.  “ Get  all  ready.” 

Then,  opening  the  doors  of  a large  armoire, 
which  was  filled  with  clothes,  she  told  Dulcie 
to  select  what  was  needful,  and  left  her. 

Presently  she  returned,  and  bidding  Dulcie 
draw  her  hood  closely  and  follow  with  the 
other  maids,  she  led  the  way  down  the  grand 
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staircase  to  the  main  entrance,  where  the 
major-domo,  with  a white  wand,  stood  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  assembly  of  servants  and 
men-at-arms  bearing  torches.  Without  the 
gate,  surrounded  by  a troop  of  mounted  men, 
two  coaches  were  drawn  up,  into  one  of 
which  the  Duchess  was  conducted  with  much 
ceremony,  while  the  maids,  with  Dulcie,  got 
into  the  second.  The  doors  were  shut,  the 
word  of  command  given,  and  with  much 
creaking  the  vehicles  rumbled  down  the 
rough  roadway  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Since  receiving-  Dulcie’s  letter,  Karl  had 
been  much  troubled  and  concerned  about 
her.  Unprotected  and  friendless  as  he  knew 
she  must  now  be,  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
return  to  Nuremberg.  The  subject  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mind,  and  he  talked  it  over 
with  Zorastro  many  times,  who,  however,  bade 
him  be  patient  and  wait  a while. 

In  the  meantime,  Zorastro,  whose  popu- 
larity with  the  people  had  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  city 
physician,  an  appointment  fraught  with  great 
responsibility,  and  one  he  was  determined 
to  discharge  conscientiously. 

The  apothecaries,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  mere  charlatans  at  this  time,  had  grown 
to  be  a powerful  body  in  Basle,  and  being 
entirely  unlicensed,  began  to  wax  exceedingly 
wealthy,  trading  as  they  did  on  the  credulity 
and  ignorance  of  the  people.  Nothing  was 
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too  horrible  or  disgusting  to  foist  on  their 
patients  as  valuable  medicines.  Many  of 
their  vaunted  remedies  consisted  of  blood, 
fat,  bones,  and  almost  every  conceivable 
organ  of  both  human  and  animal  bodies. 

Such  curious  articles  as  moss  grown  on 
a human  skull,  wonderful  stones  found  in 
the  heads  of  toads,  snakes,  and  foals,  the 
horn  of  the  unicorn,  and  the  excrements  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  found  a 
prominent  place  in  their  materia  medica, 
and  for  which  they  charged  extortionate 
prices.  Many  of  these  things,  indeed,  were 
simply  manufactured. 

With  a view  to  protecting  the  people  from 
being  thus  imposed  upon,  Zorastro  was  at 
last  constrained  to  offer  a resolution  to  the 
council  of  the  city,  that  the  apothecaries’ 
shops  should  be  subjected  to  his  supervision, 
also  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  examine 
whether  or  not  these  practitioners  under- 
stood their  business,  and  ascertain  if  many 
of  the  extraordinary  articles  they  sold  were 
genuine. 

On  hearing  this  the  apothecaries  were 
up  in  arms,  and  turned  on  Zorastro  their 
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concentrated  hatred.  The  professors  and 
physicians  who  were  envious  of  his  success, 
both  as  a healer  and  a teacher,  were  secretly 
rejoiced,  and  joined  the  apothecaries  in  their 
persecution,  with  the  object  of  driving  him 
from  the  city. 

Thus  matters  rapidly  approached  a crisis. 

One  night  Karl  was  seated  in  his  room 
alone,  awaiting  Zorastro’s  return  from  a 
serious  case  to  which  he  had  been  called. 

Ensconced  in  a great  arm-chair  which  he  had 
drawn  up  to  the  fireplace,  he  read  Dulcie’s 
letter  through  for  the  twentieth  time,  and 
replaced  it  in  his  doublet  The  small  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  table  was  nearly  out,  and 
the  fire  had  burnt  low,  leaving  the  room 
almost  in  darkness.  With  legs  outstretched 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  Karl  was 
lost  in  a reverie. 

Whilst  thus  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  a 
whitish  mist  appeared  to  fill  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  which  gradually  grew  luminous 
and  bright.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  dim  out- 
line of  a figure  seemed  slowly  to  form  and 
assume  shape. 

His  eyes  were  riveted  by  the  apparition, 
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and  all  power  of  motion  seemed  gone 
from  his  limbs.  Was  he  dreaming?  No. 
He  could  feel  his  heart  throbbing,  and  the 
hard  wood  of  the  chair  arm  as  he  grasped 
it  tightly  in  his  hand.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  he  could  not  utter  a sound.  His  body 
seemed  dead,  yet  he  could  see  the  objects 
in  the  room  clearly,  but  he  could  neither  act 
nor  move. 

The  nebulous  shape  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  till  at  length  it  assumed  the  form 
of  a woman  kneeling,  with  arms  raised  and 
hands  clasped  in  the  act  of  supplication. 
Her  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders  like  a 
stream  of  molten  gold. 

It  was  Dulcie  ! With  uplifted  face,  white 
and  drawn  with  anguish,  her  beseeching- 
eyes  brimming  with  tears  seemed  to  draw 
him  forward,  yet  he  could  not  move  a limb. 

His  brain  seemed  to  reel.  He  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and,  with  a final  effort  to  burst 
his  unseen  bonds,  he  uttered  a loud  cry  and 
sprang  forward  with  outstretched  arms. 

As  he  did  so,  the  figure  and  the  mist 
vanished  instantly,  and  the  room  was  in 
darkness  again.  He  stood  as  one  dazed. 
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All  was  quiet  within  the  house,  but  from 
outside  came  the  clash  of  steel,  and  as  he 
listened,  a cry  for  help  fell  upon  his  ear. 
Seizing  his  sword,  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
he  groped  his  way  down  the  stairs  and 
opened  the  door  which  led  into  the 
street. 

It  was  a dark  night,  and  a small,  thick 
rain  was  falling.  After  going  a few  steps  he 
stopped  to  listen.  The  sound  of  a combat 
came  from  a narrow  passage  which  led  to 
the  right  towards  the  cathedral.  Again  he 
heard  the  cry.  The  voice  seemed  familiar 
to  him.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  made  with 
all  speed  down  the  passage  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  came. 

After  running  a short  distance  he  made 
out,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  which  hung 
over  the  entrance  to  the  passage,  the  bulky 
form  of  a man,  who,  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  was  hard-pressed  by  two  assailants. 
One  of  these  was  tall  and  gaunt,  while  his 
companion  was  a little,  thick-set  man.  The 
sparks  flew  from  their  swords  as  they  met. 
A glance  revealed  to  Karl  the  man  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  was  Zorastro,  and  uttering 
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a shrill  cry,  he  attacked  the  tall  man,  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  him. 

Seeing  he  was  engaged  by  a fresh  foe,  he 
left  Zorastro  to  his  companion,  and  turned  to 
Karl.  Defending  himself,  and  parrying 
adroitly  Karl’s  fierce  lunges,  he  waited  till  he 
was  pretty  well  blown,  then,  taking  the 
offensive  with  a smart  attack  in  tierce,  he 
drove  Karl  steadily  backwards.  Karl  found 
he  had  no  mean  opponent  to  deal  with,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  spent,  when  his  oppo- 
nent, in  endeavouring  to  counter  a fierce 
thrust,  slipped  on  the  wet  stones  and  fell 
heavily.  Karl  turned  quickly  to  see  how 
Zorastro  was  faring.  No  sooner  did  the 
little  man  see  his  companion  had  fallen,  than 
he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran,  and  Karl  went 
after  him.  He  was  stopped,  however,  by  a 
shout  from  Zorastro,  and  on  returning,  he 
found  the  other  bold  assailant  had  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  decamped  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

“ The  enemy  has  flown.  It’s  not  worth 
while  pursuing  them,”  said  Zorastro,  with  a 
grim  laugh,  as  he  rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  ex- 
amine a wound  on  his  arm  as  Karl  came  up. 
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“ Thou  art  hurt ! ” 

“ Nothing  to  speak  of.  ’Tis  but  a slight 
flesh  wound  which  we  can  soon  put  right. 
Thou  cam’st  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  lad.  I 
must  confess  I was  pretty  nearly  spent  keep- 
ing both  of  them  at  bay,  and  I roared 
lustily.” 

“Yes,  I heard  the  cry  and  sallied  out,  not 
knowing  it  was  thine  till  I got  here.” 

“ Well,  let  us  homeward,”  said  Zorastro, 
leaning  on  Karl’s  shoulder. 

“ Where  did  they  attack  thee  ? ” asked 
Karl. 

“ Just  within  the  entrance  to  the  passage. 
I had  hardly  crossed  the  square  when  two 
figures  darted  out  of  the  archway,  and  the 
dastards  were  upon  me.  I had  only  just 
time  to  draw.  Fortunately,  my  blade  being 
longer  than  theirs,  I was  able  to  keep  them 
at  a distance  till  I got  my  back  against  the 
wall.” 

“ Who  dost  thou  think  they  were  ? ” 

“ I’ve  no  doubt  they  were  two  of  the 
apothecaries’  hirelings  commissioned  to  get 
rid  of  me.  I half  expected  it.  They  won’t 
rest  now  till  they  drive  me  forth,  and,  by 
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my  faith,  I’ve  almost  had  enough  of 
them.” 

They  soon  reached  their  own  dwelling, 
and  on  examination  Zorastro’s  wound  proved 
to  be  but  slight. 

Karl  made  no  mention  of  his  strange  ex- 
perience until  the  next  day,  when  he  re- 
counted it  to  Zorastro,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  explain  it. 

Zorastro  listened  attentively,  and  then 
said : 

“ Such  an  apparition  as  thou  didst  see  is 
rare  but  not  impossible.  The  imagination  of 
women  is  usually  stronger  than  that  of  men. 
The  former  are  more  emotional,  stronger  in 
love  and  in  hate,  and  their  imaginations  may 
carry  them,  in  certain  conditions,  to  other 
places,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  others 
who  are  in  the  same  state.  They  are  then 
really  at  those  places,  although  without  their 
physical  bodies,  for  the  mind  is  the  real 
person,  not  the  body,  that  is  asleep.  I know 
from  experience  that  one  may  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  another  with  whom  he  is  in 
sympathy,  at  any  distance,  however  great  it 
may  be.  We  may  act  upon  the  spirit  of 
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another  person  in  such  a manner  as  to 
influence  his  actions.  Karl,”  continued 
Zorastro,  after  a while,  “ I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  fight  these  blockheads  of  Basle 
no  longer.  Why  should  I waste  my  know- 
ledge upon  them  ? I will  resign  my  offices. 
We  will  strike  our  tents  and  commence  our 
wanderings  again.” 

“ When  shall  we  start  ? ” asked  Karl, 
scarce  able  to  conceal  his  delight. 

“ Before  many  days  are  over.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


For  the  next  few  days  Zorastro  was  busy  in 
his  laboratory,  endeavouring  to  perfect  a new 
Elixir  of  Life,  a remedy  for  all  ills,  on]which  he 
had  spent  many  years  of  labour  and  research, 
and  which  he  hoped  to  complete  before  leaving 
Basle.  It  was  the  dream  of  his  life  to  dis- 
cover some  substance  that  would  solve  the 
problem  which  had  baffled  men  for  centuries. 

On  a table  in  front  of  him  stood  a flask, 
containing  a quantity  of  blood  he  had  that 
day  drawn  from  the  median  vein  of  a robust 
young  man.  In  his  hand  he  held  a phial, 
which  had  been  carefully  warmed  to  the  heat 
of  the  human  body.  Pouring  the  blood  into 
the  phial,  he  took  up  a jar  containing  a white 
powder,  none  other  than  his  now  celebrated 
Alcahest,  and  carefully  measured  a certain 
quantity  of  it  into  the  phial,  then  closing  it 
with  his  thumb  he  watched  the  result. 

Gradually  the  red  fluid  separated  into  two 
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layers.  The  upper  one  he  cautiously  de- 
canted off,  while  the  lower,  he  poured  into  a 
shallow  silver  dish  and  placed  it  over  a 
brazier  for  a few  moments,  then  proceeded  to 
filter  it  through  a linen  cloth.  Drop  by  drop 
it  steadily  fell  into  a glass  receiver,  which, 
after  a while,  became  partly  filled  with  a 
clear,  topaz-coloured  liquid. 

From  a large  bag  he  next  took  several  old 
toads  of  great  size,  which  appeared  to  be  in 
a moribund  condition,  and  placing  them  on 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  he  administered  to 
each  by  means  of  a quill,  a small  quantity  of 
the  bright  yellow  liquid. 

Then  he  watched  them  intently. 

Presently,  to  his  great  joy,  the  toads  began 
to  show  signs  of  life.  Stretching  one  leg  and 
then  the  other,  their  fat  bodies  slowly  began 
to  quiver.  First  one  sprang  to  the  floor, 
then  another,  and  the  others  followed. 

Zorastro  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a cry  of 

j°y- 

“I  have  found  it!  I have  found  it  at 
last ! ” he  exclaimed,  as  he  fairly  danced 
round  the  room,  while  the  toads  jumped 
after  him. 
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He  was  thus  occupied  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  Karl  burst  in,  evidently 
agog  with  news. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” he  cried,  as 
he  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  spectacle 
before  him. 

“ I have  found  it  at  last,  my  lad,”  said 
Zorastro,  embracing  him. 

“ What — the  Elixir  ? ” 

“ Yea,  the  true  Elixir.  Karl,  thou  shalt 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  an’  thou  wilt.” 

“ I am  indeed  glad  thou  hast  met  with 
success,  but  I,  too,  have  news  of  great  im- 
port. A little  while  ago  I met  Oporinus, 
who  was  on  his  way  here,  big  with  a story  of 
a plot  against  thee,  which  he  says  will  be 
carried  out  to-night.  He  was  coming  to 
warn  us.” 

“ A plot,  eh  ? ” ejaculated  Zorastro,  as  his 
eyes  still  followed  the  now  lively  toads. 

“It  seems  the  apothecaries,  joined  by  the 
professors  and  a section  of  the  students  and 
townsfolk,  have  represented  to  the  council 
that  thou  art  in  league  with  the  devil.  Also 
that  thou  hast  cast  certain  councillors  who 
have  supported  thee,  under  a spell.  That  it 
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was  thou  who  didst  cause  the  cathedral 
clock  to  stop  the  other  day,  which  only  the 
devil  could  do.  Last  of  all,  the  story  has 
got  abroad,  that  when  thou  wast  attacked  the 
other  night  the  devil  came  suddenly  to  thine 
aid,  and  caused  thine  assailants  to  fly,”  said 
Karl,  smiling. 

“ Good,  indeed,”  cried  Zorastro,  slapping 
his  thigh  and  laughing  heartily.  “ Then 
thou  art  the  devil,  Karl.  And  what  are 
these  poor  folk  going  to  do  ? ” 

“Not  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the 
council  that  thou  hast  resigned  thine  offices, 
Oporinus  tells  me,  the  whole  rabble  have 
agreed  to  meet  here  shortly  to  drive  thee 
forth.” 

“Well,  we’ll  give  them  some  amusement, 
lad.  Listen,  I have  a plan.  We  will  depart 
for  Nuremberg  to-night.  I trust  to  thee  to 
have  the  horses  saddled  and  all  ready  just 
after  sundown,  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
leading  from  the  back  of  the  house.  There 
thou  must  wait  till  I join  thee.” 

Karl  soon  collected  his  belongings  and 
departed  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

After  he  had  gone,  Zorastro  proceeded  to 
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pack  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions 
(which  were  very  few)  in  a capacious  wallet. 
His  apparatus  he  dismantled  and  broke. 
Then  taking  a stout  cudgel,  he  set  to  work 
and  smashed  all  his  flasks,  retorts,  receivers, 
and  other  vessels,  till  there  was  nothing  left 
but  a huge  heap  of  broken  glass. 

The  work  of  demolition  finished,  he  took 
an  old  robe  he  had  formerly  worn,  tied  it 
together  in  front,  and  stuffed  it  inside  with 
straw.  Manufacturing  a head,  by  covering 
the  bulb  of  a retort  with  a cloth,  he  fixed  it 
on  top  of  the  stuffed  body.  Then  he  fash- 
ioned a pair  of  horns  with  sticks,  which  he 
attached  to  the  head.  He  chuckled  audibly 
as  he  put  this  finishing  touch  and  contem- 
plated his  own  effigy.  Collecting  all  the 
rushlights  and  candles  he  had,  he  set  them 
in  a row  on  the  table  to  make  a goodly  light 
and  after  well  securing  the  front  door  on  the 
lower  floor  which  led  to  the  street,  he  sat 
down  to  await  events. 

• 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  hum  of  an 
approaching  throng  and  the  sound  of  many 

footsteps  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  threw  open 
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the  window  and  looked  out.  A great 
crowd  was  marching  down  the  street  with 
much  noise  and  shouting.  On  they  came, 
until  they  halted  in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
howling  and  hooting  like  wild  beasts.  A 
glance  showed  him  they  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  rabble  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  carried 
torches,  while  others  flourished  sticks. 

“ I should  like  to  stay  and  see  what  the 
end  will  be,”  said  Zorastro  to  himself,  with 
a grim  smile,  as  he  proceeded  to  drag  forward 
the  effigy  he  had  made  and  prop  it  up  in 
front  of  the  open  window.  As  he  did  so  a 
great  shout  went  up  from  the  mob  be- 
low. 

“ There  he  is  ! ” they  cried. 

“ Down  with  him.  Down  with  the  son  of 
the  devil  ! ” they  shouted.  “ Burn  him 
out ! ” 

“ No,”  yelled  a voice,  “ we’ll  throw  him  in 
the  river ! ” 

At  this  moment,  above  the  din  and  noise 
below,  Zorastro  thought  he  heard  the  sound 
of  singing.  The  sound  came  nearer.  What 
could  it  mean  ? Then  the  words  of  Luther’s 
hymn  came  borne  on  the  evening  air,  as 
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they  were  chanted  by  scores  of  lusty  throats. 
It  was  the  student’s  war-song  : 


“ And  were  this  world  all  devils  o'er, 
And  watching  to  devour  us, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore  ; 

Not  they  can  overpower  us. 

And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will, 

He  harms  us  not  a whit ; 

For  why  ? His  doom  is  writ, 

A word  shall  quickly  slay  him.” 


This  was  followed  by  shouts  of  “ Long 
live  Zorastro  ! ” “Long  live  the  Wonder- 
Worker  ! ” 

There  was  a lull  for  a time,  then  someone 
cried,  “ The  students  are  coming  ! ” 

A hoarse  murmur  rose  from  the  crowd. 

“The  faithful  ones,”  muttered  Zorastro, 
with  a smile.  “ There  will  be  a fight 
shortly.  Now  for  the  lights,  then  I must 

g°-” 

Taking  his  tinder  box  he  soon  lit  up  the 
row  of  candles  and  rushlights  he  had  placed 
behind  the  effigy,  which  threw  it  up  in  bold 
relief  in  full  view  of  the  mob  below. 
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“There  he  is!  There  he  is!”  they  yelled. 

“ It’s  the  devil  himself,”  some  cried  in  awe. 

“ Look  at  his  horns  !” 

“ Come  down,  son  of  Belial ! ” 

“Set  a light  to  his  door!”  shouted  the 
more  courageous  ones. 

A big  stone  crashed  into  the  room  just 
as  Zorastro  passed  through  the  doorway  and 
descended  the  stairs. 

“Fools!  fools!  They  think  I am  like 
themselves,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  drew 
his  cloak  around  him. 

Letting  himself  out  by  a small  door  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  he  walked  quickly  along 
the  narrow  passage.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight,  and  round  the  corner  he  found  Karl 
already  waiting  with  the  horses. 

Once  in  the  saddle  they  set  off  at  a smart 
trot,  and  soon  left  Basle  behind.  In  an 
hour’s  time  they  were  well  on  their  way 
towards  Seckingen,  which  they  reached 
before  midnight,  and  knocking  up  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn,  they  found  lodgings  for 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Yielding  to  Karl’s  request,  Zorastro  decided 
to  push  on  with  all  speed  to  Nuremberg, 
and  in  a little  over  a week’s  time  they  were 
once  more  riding  through  the  valley  of  the 
Pegnitz  within  a short  distance  of  the  city. 

The  river  flowed  as  swiftly  as  ever  over 
the  grey  stones,  and  time  had  wrought 
few  changes  in  the  pine-clad  hillsides  since 
the  morning  on  which  Zorastro  had  first 
journeyed  along  its  banks.  As  they  rode 
on,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day 
when  he  found  Karl  in  the  long  rushes, 
and  he  recounted  the  story  once  more  as 
they  passed  near  the  spot. 

“Who  knoweth  but  the  mystery  may  yet 
be  fathomed  some  day.  Time  is  a great 
revealer,”  said  Zorastro. 

“ There  seems  but  little  chance,  and  I 
have  given  up  hope  long  ago,”  replied 
Karl. 
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“ Hast  thou  the  talisman  still  that  was 
found  about  thy  neck  ? ” 

“Yea,  I always  carry  it.  She  who  placed 
it  there  cannot  have  had  much  natural  affec- 
tion for  the  child  she  so  cruelly  abandoned,” 
answered  Karl  bitterly. 

“Who  can  tell,  she  may  not  be  entirely 
to  blame.  The  mind  of  woman,  Karl,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mysteries  the  Creator  ever 
produced.  Those  who  have  made  any 
attempt  to  study  its  mutability  (I  have  not 
given  much  thought  to  it  myself)  say  the 
artifices  of  the  shallow  thou  mayst  perhaps 
solve ; the  processes  of  the  deep  are  as 
unfathomable  as  the  sea.  But  after  all  it 
is  this  faculty  that  makes  woman  interesting, 
and  when  a man  solves  it  she  ceases  to  be 
interesting.” 

“And  what  of  man?”  asked  Karl. 

“Man  at  his  best  is  indisputably  the 
greatest  of  the  Almighty’s  creatures.  He 
is  a twofold  being,  having  a human  and  an 
animal  nature.  If  he  feels  and  thinks  and 
acts  as  a human  being  should  act,  he  is  a 
man ; if  he  feels  and  acts  like  an  animal  he 
is  then  an  animal,  and  the  equal  of  those 
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animals  whose  mental  characteristics  are 
manifested  in  him.  An  exalted  imagination 
caused  by  a desire  for  the  good  raises  him 
up,  a low  imagination  drags  him  down  and 
degrades  him  to  a level  with  the  beasts. 
But  we  must  tarry  no  longer.” 

Putting  their  horses  to  a trot,  in  about  an 
hour’s  time  they  were  once  more  riding 
through  the  streets  of  Nuremberg  and 
making  with  all  speed  to  the  Spital  Strasse. 

Karl’s  heart  gave  a great  bound  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  his  old  home,  and  a flood  of 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind. 

What  a surprise  it  would  be  for  Dulcie. 
He  could  imagine  her  face,  and  almost  see 
her  bright  eyes  beaming  with  joy  as  she 
put  out  her  arms  to  meet  him. 

He  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  ran 
to  the  door  of  the  shop.  It  was  closed  and 
bolted.  Then  he  tried  the  door  leading 
into  the  courtyard  and  found  it  unfastened. 
Creeping  softly  across  the  courtyard  to  the 
house  door,  which  stood  open,  he  cautiously 
looked  inside. 

There  was  the  old  room  with  the  bio- 
fireplace  and  its  clean  tiles,  looking  as  bright 
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as  of  old.  Seated  in  the  great  arm-chair  in 
which  Erasmus  used  to  sit,  was  an  old 
woman  placidly  knitting.  It  was  Dame 
Agnes.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  Dulcie. 

In  a moment  he  had  crossed  the  floor  and 
had  grasped  the  dame  by  the  hand. 

“Who  art  thou?”  she  cried,  as  she  rose 
from  the  chair. 

“It  is  I.  Karl  Ebner,  dame.  Dost  thou 
not  remember  me  ? ” 

“Karl,  Karl!  I know  the  voice.  To  be 
sure,  I remember  now,”  cried  the  old  dame, 
passing  her  hands  over  his  face. 

“ I have  come  back  again,  but  where 
is  Dulcie  ? ” asked  Karl  impatiently,  as 
Zorastro,  who  had  followed  him,  came  into 
the  room. 

“ Dulcie  ? ” echoed  the  dame.  “ Sit 
down,  lad,  while  I tell  thee  all  I know.” 

A cold  chill  seemed  to  strike  Karl  to  the 
heart. 

“ Some  weeks  ago  she  was  arrested  here 
one  night  by  the  guard.” 

“Arrested!  What  for?”  cried  Karl  in 
dismay. 

“They  said  she  had  given  shelter  to  a 
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monk  who  had  been  preaching  sedition. 
She  hid  him  while  the  guard  searched  the 
house,  but  they  did  not  find  him.  They 
suspected  he  had  been  here,  and  came  the 
next  day  and  took  her  to  the  Rathhaus.  Late 
that  night  a man  came  with  a message  that 
she  was  safe  with  friends,  and  was  about  to 
journey  to  Leclzburg,  but  I was  to  tell  no 
one  but  thee.” 

“ Great  heaven  ! My  poor  Dulcie  ! ” cried 
Karl,  as  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“Courage,  lad,”  said  Zorastro,  “she  may 
be  safe  and  well.  Canst  thou  tell  us  no 
more,  dame  ? ” 

“ Alas ! that  is  all  I know,  and  I have 
heard  nothing  since,”  replied  Dame  Agnes. 

“ Remain  here,  Karl,  and  see  to  the 
horses,  while  I go  and  make  inquiries,”  said 
Zorastro.  “ If  I am  not  successful,  we  will 
to  horse  again,  and  start  for  Ledzburg  to- 
night.” 

Karl  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  The 
dame  busied  herself  preparing  a meal  for 
her  guests,  and  meanwhile  told  Karl  all  she 
knew  of  what  had  happened  in  his  absence. 

Then  he  wandered  about  the  house  and 
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into  the  old  laboratory,  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  happy  days.  As  he  went  from 
room  to  room  he  came  across  many  traces  of 
his  old  playmate,  her  cloak  hanging  on  a 
peg ; a belt  he  had  given  her,  on  which 
she  had  worked  the  letters  D.  and  K.  On 
a table  in  her  room  lay  a little  book  which  he 
opened.  Inside  the  cover  was  written  the 
name,  Martin  Cellarius. 

Surely  that  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  causing  such  a stir  throughout  the 
country.  Could  he  have  been  the  monk  she 
had  sheltered?  If  so,  here  was  damning 
evidence,  indeed. 

Taking  the  book  with  him,  he  descended 
the  stairs  to  find  that  Zorastro  had  returned. 

“ Any  news  ? ” he  asked  eagerly. 

“ None,”  said  Zorastro,  seating  himself  at 
the  table.  “ I cannot  learn  anything.” 

“ Then  our  only  course  is  to  journey  on 

to  Ledzburg  in  the  hope  the  message  was 
)) 

true. 

“ That  will  be  the  best  plan,  and  we’ll 
start  as  soon  as  the  horses  are  rested,”  said 
Zorastro,  cutting  himself  a huge  slice  of 
sausage.  “Come  lad,  eat,  and  cheer  up. 
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A man  always  feels  sad  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  a full  one  alters  his  view  of  things.” 

But  Karl  had  little  appetite  for  food,  and 
was  not  content  till  the  horses  were  at  the 
door  again,  and  ready  to  start. 

Placing  the  book  he  had  found  in  his 
saddlebag,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  dame,  to 
whom  he  gave  instructions  what  to  do  till 
she  heard  from  them  again. 

Then  once  more  they  were  in  the  saddle, 
and  leaving  the  city  by  the  Frauen  Gate, 
they  turned  their  horses’  heads  towards  the 
south. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


By  the  following  evening  they  had  reached 
Ratisbon,  where  they  spent  the  night.  The 
next  day  they  pushed  on  again  with  all  speed, 
and  towards  afternoon  were  well  on  the  way 
to  Wasserberg. 

For  a considerable  distance  the  road  skirted 
a dense  forest.  The  air  was  sultry  and  op- 
pressive, and  before  long,  heavy  drops  of 
rain  foretold  a storm  was  at  hand. 

Putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  galloped 
forward,  hoping  to  find  some  place  of  shelter 
before  it  burst.  But  they  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  a brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  which 
was  followed  by  a deafening  crash  of  thunder, 
caused  Karl’s  horse  to  rear  on  its  haunches 
and  nearly  throw  its  rider.  By  dint  of  coax- 
ing, the  animal  was  at  last  persuaded  to  go 
forward.  The  rain  now  increased  to  a torrent, 
and  quickly  soaked  them  both  to  the  skin. 

“We  must  find  shelter  somewhere,”  cried 
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Zorastro,  peering  ahead  through  the  gathering 
darkness. 

Another  blinding  flash  of  purple  light, 
which  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens  asunder, 
cut  short  further  speech  ; and  the  roar  of  the 
hail,  which,  as  it  fell,  cut  the  leaves  from  the 
trees,  increased  with  terrific  violence. 

“ Look  ! ” shouted  Karl,  as  they  turned  a 
bend  of  the  road.  “ A house  at  last.” 

Sure  enough,  a short  distance  ahead,  stand- 
ing to  the  left  by  the  roadside,  was  a small 
dwelling.  Urging  the  tired  animals  forward, 
they  soon  reached  the  tumble-down  looking 
place,  over  the  door  of  which  a dilapidated 
bush  drooped,  proclaiming  it  to  be  an 
inn. 

Springing  from  their  horses,  they  hammered 
at  the  door,  which  was  presently  opened  by  a 
sour-visaged  man,  who  stared  in  amazement 
at  the  two  dripping  figures. 

“ We  want  shelter  for  man  and  beast,”  said 
Zorastro,  as  he  pushed  his  way  past  the  man, 
followed  by  Karl,  into  the  low  room  within. 

“Wilt  thou  see  to  our  horses  quickly,  good 
fellow,  and  give  them  a rub  down  ? ” 

The  man  mumbled  something  in  reply, 
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and  throwing  a cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
passed  outside  and  shut  the  door. 

Looking  round  the  room,  which  was  almost 
filled  with  a dense  smoke  that  rose  from  a 
peat  fire  which  burned  on  a flat  stone,  the 
only  outlet  for  which  was  a hole  in  the  roof, 
they  observed  two  men,  seated  at  a table 
which  stood  between  the  solitary  window 
and  the  fire.  Against  the  wall,  on  the  other 
side,  were  three  or  four  broad  shelves  placed 
one  above  the  other,  on  each  of  which  was 
a bundle  of  straw.  These  furnished  the 
sleeping  accommodation.  Four  rickety 
chairs,  a few  wine  kegs  and  bottles,  which 
stood  on  the  clay  floor,  completed  the 
furniture. 

“We  can  at  least  dry  ourselves,”  said 
Zorastro,  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  cloak 
and  doublet,  and  spread  them  over  the  back 
of  a chair  to  dry,  while  Karl  did  like- 
wise. 

The  lightning  still  illuminated  the  room 
with  brilliant  flashes  now  and  again,  and  the 
thunder  growled  incessantly. 

“ As  thou  hast  lost  all  thy  money,  I’ll  toss 
thee  for  thy  cloak,  Ludovic,”  said  a long- 
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legged  fellow  with  a fair  beard,  who  was 
seated  nearest  the  window. 

His  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty,  and  his 
long  legs  from  knee  to  foot  were  bound  with 
strips  of  cloth.  In  a broad  band,  which  en- 
circled his  waist,  a couple  of  long  knives  were 
stuck,  and  a rusty-looking  sword  lay  across 
the  table  by  his  side. 

“ Marry,  but  I think  I’ll  need  it  more  than 
thee  if  it  goes  on  raining  like  this,”  replied 
his  companion,  as  a stream  of  water  poured 
through  the  roof  close  by  him. 

He  was  a short,  heavy  man,  with  a face 
and  head  almost  covered  with  brown  hair. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a long  cloak  which 
reached  from  his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  and 
his  legs  were  encased  in  heavy  riding-boots. 
The  tall  man  rattled  the  dice  in  a horn  wine- 
cup  and  threw. 

“Ten,”  he  cried,  passing  the  cup  across 
the  table. 

“ Three,”  whined  the  other  in  a lugubrious 
tone. 

“ Let  us  have  some  wine,  landlord,”  cried 
Zorastro  to  the  sour-faced  man  who  now 
came  in,  shaking  himself  like  a dog. 
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‘‘Hand  over  thy  cloak,  Ludo.  I’ve  fairly 
won,”  roared  the  tall  man. 

The  other  unfastened  his  cloak  and  threw 
it  over  the  table  to  his  companion. 

“ By  cock  and  pie,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I’ll 
wager  my  boots  against  the  cloak  and  a silver 
piece.” 

“ Done,”  cried  the  other. 

They  threw  again. 

“Lost,”  cried  the  little  man,  stamping  his 
foot. 

“ Pass  over  thy  boots,  Ludo.  I reckon 
they’ll  fit  me  well.  I haven’t  had  a pair  of 
boots  since—” 

“ Now,  by  the  powers,”  said  the  little  man, 
kicking  off  the  boots,  which  his  opponent 
proceeded  to  put  on  with  imperturbable 
gravity,  “ I won’t  be  done.  I’ll  lay  thee  my 
doublet  and  jerkin  against  thy  winnings.” 

“ Done.” 

Again  the  dice  rattled.  Twice  they  threw, 
and  each  time  the  big  man  won. 

“ Lost  again,  Ludo.  Pass  over  thy  doublet 
and  jerkin  ; I can  do  with  a better.” 

“ Zounds,  man,  but  thou  hast  the  devil’s 
own  luck,”  replied  the  other,  as  he  began  to 
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divest  himself  of  his  upper  clothes.  He  was 
now  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  presented  a most 
ludicrous  spectacle  as  he  again  sat  down,  clad 
only  in  his  trunk  hose. 

“Thou  wilt  soon  be  back  to  the  garb  of 
Adam  again  at  this  rate,”  remarked  Zorastro, 
who  was  watching  the  pair. 

“ He’d  wager  his  skin,  master,  if  he  could 
take  it  off,”  said  the  big  man  with  a grin. 

“ I prithee  leave  him  his  hose  for  decency’s 
sake,”  replied  Zorastro. 

“ Nay,”  said  the  man  called  Ludo  ; “ he 
must  give  me  a last  chance.  It  shall  be  the 
hose  against  the  lot.” 

Just  then  the  landlord  approached  Zorastro 
quietly  and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

“ Master,  art  thou  a physician,  or  hast  thou 
any  skill  in  leech-craft  ? ” 

“Some  say  I have,  good  fellow;  but  why 
dost  thou  ask  ? ” 

“If  thou  hast,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  come 
and  see  my  poor  wife,  who  lies  grievous 
sick.” 

“ Where  is  she  ? ” 

“ Follow  me,”  he  said  in  a low  voice,  as  he 
led  Zorastro  through  a door  at  the  back  of 
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the  room  into  a yard  outside,  in  one  corner  of 
which  stood  a small  outhouse.  This  they 
entered. 

On  a pallet  in  the  corner,  laid  with  straw 
and  covered  only  by  a ragged  cloth,  lay  the 
emaciated  form  of  a woman.  She  looked 
little  more  than  a skeleton.  Her  face  was  a 
ghastly  pallor,  and  her  grey  hair  fell  in 
disorder  round  it. 

Zorastro  bent  over  her  and  laid  his  hand 
over  the  region  of  her  heart. 

“ I’m  afraid  I can  do  little  for  her,”  he  said 
to  the  man  who  stood  by  his  side.  “ She 
has  not  many  hours  to  live.” 

The  woman  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and 
looked  at  him  intently. 

Taking  a small  phial  from  a pocket  in  his 
jerkin,  Zorastro  moistened  her  lips  with  a 
little  of  its  contents.  In  a few  moments  her 
lips  moved,  as  if  she  would  speak.  He  bent 
over  her  to  listen. 

“ Send  him  away,”  she  said  in  a hoarse 
whisper,  pointing  to  her  husband. 

“ Leave  us,”  said  Zorastro  to  the  man. 

After  pouring  a few  more  drops  of  the 
restorative  between  the  woman’s  lips,  she 
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seemed  to  gather  new  life,  and  fixing  her 
o-aze  on  Zorastro,  said  in  a weak  voice  ; 

“ Thou  art  not  a monk  ? ” 

“ No  ; I am  a physician.” 

“It  matters  not.  Neither  can  do  me  much 
good.  But  I have  something  to  say  before 
it  is  too  late.  It  will  help  me  to  die  easier.” 
“ Say  on.  If  I can  help  thee  I will.” 

She  tried  to  clear  her  throat,  and  he  wiped 
her  clammy  lips  with  the  cloth  that  covered 
her. 

“ Come  near  and  listen,”  she  said.  “ I was 
born  in  Ledzburg,  and  lived  many  happy 
years  in  the  service  of  the  baron’s  lady  at  the 
castle.  Then  I married  and  bore  one  son, 
when  my  husband  died.  Time  went  on,  and 
he  grew  to  a fine,  handsome  lad,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  and  my  only  joy.  One  day  he 
did  not  return  home,  and  a horse  was  found 
missing  from  the  baron’s  stables.  He  was 
seen  with  it,  brought  back,  and  although 
I begged  hard  for  his  life,  by  my  lord’s 
command  he  was  hanged.  My  bright  boy — - 
my  son  ! I did  not  leave  the  village — ” 

Here  her  voice  sank  to  a whisper. 
Zorastro  had  to  bend  lower  to  catch  what  she 
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said,  and  raising-  her  head  supported  her. 
As  she  continued,  so  his  interest  increased. 
The  whispers  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at 
last  with  a sigh  she  fell  back  in  his  arms. 

“ And  your  name  ? ” he  cried  anxiously. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

Again  he  applied  the  restorative.  It  was 
too  late. 

Laying  her  down  gently,  he  was  about  to 
creep  noiselessly  away,  when  the  landlord 
opened  the  door. 

“ I can  do  nothing  more,”  Zorastro  said 
gently.  “ Stay  with  her ; it  is  near  the 
end.” 

The  man  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  and 
drew  him  aside. 

“ I thank  thee,  master,  for  what  thou  hast 
done.  Ye  must  leave  here  at  once,”  he  said 
hurriedly  “Those  men  inside  are  robbers 
and  cut-throats.  One  has  already  gone  to 
warn  their  band,  and  they  will  be  here  shortly. 
The  horses  are  ready  at  the  end  of  this  lane, 
and  thy  companion  is  with  them.  Come  this 
way.” 

He  led  Zorastro  round  the  back  of  the 
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house  to  the  top  of  a narrow  lane  or  bridle- 
path, where  Karl  stood  with  the  horses. 

The  storm  had  now  cleared,  and  the  stars 
were  beginning  to  shine. 

“ Follow  this  path  and  it  will  bring  ye 
into  the  main  road  again,  but  a few  hours’ 
ride  from  Wasserburg,”  said  the  landlord. 

Pressing  a gold  piece  into  the  man’s  hand 
and  thanking  him,  they  mounted  to  their 
saddles  and  set  off  at  a brisk  pace. 

“What  did  the  fellow  want  with  thee?” 
asked  Karl.  “He  came  and  whispered  to 
me,  that  we  must  leave  the  place  at  once.” 

“ His  wife  lay  dying  of  a consumption.  I 
could  do  but  little  for  her,  but  she  made 
a very  strange  confession  to  me.  Karl,  the 
hand  of  fate  led  us  to  that  inn,”  said  Zorastro 
impressively. 

“ And  what  was  this  confession  ? ” asked 
Karl  idly. 

“ It  was  one  of  great  import.  It  has  set 
my  brain  working,  and  I must  think.  I will 
tell  thee  more  about  it  anon.” 


CHAPTER  XXII 


The  Castle  of  Ledzburg,  a feudal  citadel  of 
great  strength,  stands  like  a mighty  sentinel 
on  the  summit  of  a rock,  commanding  the 
little  grey  straggling  town  which  lies  below 
and  the  surrounding  country.  Between  it  and 
another  precipitous  height  the  river  Ledza, 
fed  by  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  Alps,  flows, 
tearing  past  the  town  with  the  speed  of  a 
torrent.  The  scene  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
the  mountain  ridges  rising  one  above  the 
other  in  serried  array,  till  they  are  overtopped 
by  some  snow-clad  giant  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps,  while  the  river  winds  its  way 
through  a lovely  valley  of  green  fields  and 
emerald  meadows  till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  Castle  was  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  Barons  of  Ledzburg,  and  was  still  held  by 
the  Duchess  of  Bavaria  in  the  absence  of  a 
male  heir.  Hither  the  Duchess  had  come  to 
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meet  her  husband  on  his  return  from  the  war 
in  Italy. 

Dulcie  by  her  brightness  and  amiability 
soon  became  a favourite  with  the  Duchess, 
and  was  a frequent  recipient  of  her  favour  and 
confidence.  She  treated  her  more  as  a com- 
panion than  an  attendant.  Free  for  the  time 
from  her  anxieties  and  persecutions,  she  had 
regained  her  charm  and  beauty,  and  was  as 
light-hearted  as  of  old.  When  not  engaged  in 
attendance  on  her  mistress,  she  loved  to  take 
her  spinning-wheel  and  sit  on  one  of  the  upper 
galleries  of  the  Castle,  from  which  an  exquisite 
prospect  of  the  distant  mountains  could  be 
obtained,  thinking  of  Karl,  and  wondering  if 
they  should  ever  meet  again. 

While  thus  occupied  one  day,  a light  step 
on  the  pavement  caused  her  to  look  round, 
and  she  saw  the  Duchess  approaching.  She 
rose  and  curtseyed  as  she  drew  near. 

“ I have  some  news  for  thee,  Dulcie,”  she 
said.  “ The  Duke  has  been  telling  me  he  has 
arranged  for  a marriage  between  his  son,  the 
Count  Wolf,  and  the  Princess  Cintra  of  Genoa. 
The  Count  knows  nothing  of  this  as  yet,  but 
his  father  has  already  sent  for  him  to  come 
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here,  and  he  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the 
Castle  hourly.  Of  course,  he  does  not  know 
thou  art  here,  and  I will  keep  thee  in  close 
attendance  on  myself.  Should  he  yield  to  his 
father’s  wishes,  he  will  doubtless  depart  for 
the  south  shortly,  and  thou  wilt  be  safe.” 

“ I thank  thee  indeed  for  all  thy  kind- 
ness,” said  Dulcie  gratefully.  “What  can  I 
do  to  repay  it  ? ” 

“Nothing,  child;  I am  more  than  repaid 
already  by  thy  devotion  and  service.  I 
should  do  ill  without  thee  now.  Look 
yonder.  Is  not  that  a cavalcade  coming 
along  the  road  ? Thine  eyes  are  younger 
than  mine.” 

“Yea;  it  is  a party  of  horsemen  riding 
quickly  towards  the  Castle.” 

“It  will  be  the  Count  and  his  attendants, 
no  doubt.  Look  again.” 

“A  man  in  armour  rides  at  their  head. 
Perchance  ’tis  the  Count,”  replied  Dulcie. 

“ Come,”  said  the  Duchess,  “ we  will  retire 
to  our  apartments.” 

After  some  time  the  blast  of  a trumpet  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  Castle 
gate.  With  a rattle  the  drawbridge  was 
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lowered,  and,  headed  by  the  Count  W olf  clad 
in  a glittering-  suit  of  steel  armour,  richly 
embossed,  and  mounted  on  a black  charger, 
the  brilliant  cavalcade  rode  into  the  court- 
yard. His  men-at-arms  were  attired  in 
leather  coats,  with  breast  plates  and  morions 
of  steel,  and  looked  a hardy  lot  of  fellows. 

Throwing  the  reins  to  a groom,  the  Count 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  passed  through 
the  great  doorway  into  the  hall — a magnifi- 
cent apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
with  pictures,  and  a great  collection  of  arms, 
and  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  panelled  roof 
was  enriched  with  elaborate  carvings,  picked 
out  in  crimson,  blue,  and  gold. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  stood  the 
Duke’s  seneschal,  who,  after  informing  the 
Count  that  his  father  awaited  him  in  his 
private  cabinet,  conducted  him  to  his  apart- 
ments. 

In  a small  but  richly  furnished  room  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Castle,  the  windows  of  which 
overlooked  a small  garden,  the  Duke  was 
pacing  to  and  fro.  Though  considerably 
over  sixty,  he  bore  his  years  lightly  and  was 
still  erect.  His  fine  figure  was  clad  in  a 
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suit  of  brocaded  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver.  For  a long  time,  the  wild  escapades 
and  intrigues  of  his  headstrong  son  had  been 
a source  of  trouble  to  him,  and  he  thought  he 
now  saw  a way  out  of  the  difficulty,  if  he 
could  only  get  him  to  agree  to  the  alliance  he 
had  arranged. 

The  house  of  Fracasetti  was  an  old  one 
but  impoverished,  and  on  their  side  were 
willing  enough  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  with  so  desirable  a suitor  as  the  heir 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Bavaria. 

While  thus  absorbed  in  thought,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Count,  who  had  doffed  his 
armour,  entered  the  room.  The  meeting 
between  father  and  son  was  by  no  means  an 
affectionate  one,  and  the  Duke  broached  the 
subject  of  the  interview  at  once. 

“I  have  sent  for  thee,  Wolf,  to  talk  over 
a matter  to  which  I trust  thou  wilt  give  the 
closest  attention.  Being  my  only  son  and  heir, 
it  has  long  been  my  desire  that  thou  should’st 
marry,  and  give  up  the  wild  life  thou  hast 
been  leading  for  some  time  past.  To  this  end 
I have  arranged  an  alliance  with  a daughter 
of  the  house  of  Fracasetti,  which  thou  knowest 
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is  one  of  illustrious  reputation.  The  Princess 
Cintra,  who,  her  father  assures  me,  will  be 
willing-  to  bestow  her  hand  on  thee,  is  a lady 
of  amiability  and  virtue,  and  possesses  all  the 
qualities  which  make  an  estimable  wife.  It 
only  remains  for  thee  to  acquiesce  in  these 
proposals  and  present  thyself  as  a suitor  for 
her  hand.  Now  what  sayest  thou  to  this 
proposition  ? ” 

“ I thank  thee,  sire,  for  the  interest  thou 
dost  show  in  my  welfare,  but  I fail  to  see  why 
I should  be  forced  to  give  my  word  to  marry 
a lady  I have  never  seen,  however  virtuous 
and  estimable  she  may  be  by  reputation,” 
replied  the  Count  with  a sneer. 

“ Because  it  is  my  wish,  and  the  alliance 
will  be  a most  desirable  one  for  both  our 
houses.” 

“ And  what  if  I refuse  to  carry  out  this 
wish,  and  barter  myself  like  a parcel  of  goods  ? ” 
said  the  Count,  rising,  with  an  angry  gesture, 
and  turning  to  the  window. 

“ Then,  sirrah,  I shall  cut  off  thy  supplies, 
and  thou  wilt  have  no  more  from  me.  I am 
tired  of  thy  extravagancies,  extricating  thee 
from  difficulties,  and  paying  for  thy  mistresses. 
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Think  well  before  thou  throwest  this  offer 
aside.” 

The  Count  was  staring  vacantly  through 
the  window. 

At  this  moment,  a girl  crossed  the  garden 
below.  Her  red-gold  hair  attracted  his 
attention.  Suddenly  she  turned,  and  he 
caught  a passing  glimpse  of  her  face  before 
she  disappeared.  He  started  violently  as  he 
recognised  her,  and  his  wild  blood  rushed 
through  his  veins  like  fire  as  a mad  thought 
flashed  upon  him.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he 
answered  : 

“ I must  refuse  to  comply  with  thy  wish, 
sire.  As  a soldier  of  fortune  I daresay  I 
shall  be  able  to  look  after  myself,  and  be  de- 
pendent on  thee  no  longer.” 

“ Have  a care,  Wolf,  before  thou  answereth 
thus  rashly.  Thou  shalt  have  time  to  con- 
sider it  over,  and  give  me  thy  answer 
to-night,”  said  the  Duke,  as  the  Count  bowed 
and  left  the  apartment. 

It  was  just  twilight,  when  Dulcie,  pining 
for  a breath  of  fresh  mountain  air,  threw  a 
hood  over  her  head,  and  left  her  room  noise- 
lessly, determined  to  enjoy  a few  minutes  on 
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one  of  the  lower  galleries  which  overlooked 
the  river.  It  was  really  a kind  of  terrace  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  Castle  rock  and  a favourite 
walk  of  hers.  She  ran  quickly  through  the 
passages,  and,  descending  the  steps,  gained 
her  customary  haunt.  The  view  was  en- 
chanting. The  sky,  from  a deep  purple 
above,  blended  to  the  palest  green,  and 
seemed  to  touch  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  great  mountains,  which  were  tinted 
crimson  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As 
she  watched,  a brilliant  star  shone  out  of  the 
green,  like  some  great  diamond  whose  scintil- 
lating rays  flashed  every  hue. 

Thus  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
as  she  leaned  over  the  low  battlements,  she 
did  not  notice  a form  steal  silently  towards 
her  out  of  the  shadow. 

At  the  sound  of  a footstep  close  beside 
her,  she  turned  quickly,  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  Count  Wolf. 

“We  meet  once  more,  my  beauty,”  he 
said,  with  a sinister  smile.  “ Truly  the  Fates 
seem  to  draw  us  together.” 

“ Nay,  do  not  go,”  he  continued,  as  the  girl 
attempted  to  step  past  him  ; “ I have  taken 
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care  we  shall  not  be  disturbed.  I have  locked 
the  door  leading  hither.  See,  here  is  the  key.” 

“ Let  me  pass,”  said  the  terror-stricken 
girl,  her  whole  body  trembling.  “If  thou 
wilt  not,  I will  call  for  help.” 

“ It  would  be  useless  ; no  one  can  hear 
thee.  Thou  didst  escape  me  before,  but 
thou  snalt  not  this  time.  Listen,  girl, 

to-night  I leave  here,  and  thou  must  go 
with  me.  My  men  are  even  now  ready 
waiting  in  the  courtyard.  Come  thou 
shalt,  I swear.  No  woman  yet  has  re- 
fused Wolf ; I will  even  marry  thee,  if  it 
is  thy  wish.  Give  me  thy  promise  not  to 
try  to  escape,  and  thou  shalt  go  with  me  un- 
touched. If  not,  I will  gag  thee,  and  carry 
thee  by  force.  Dost  thou  hear  me  ? ” he 
cried,  fiercely,  as  he  came  closer,  with  a 
dangerous  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

“ Coward  ! Craven  ! That  is  my  answer,” 
she  cried,  as  with  all  the  strength  she  pos- 
sessed, she  struck  him  full  in  the  face. 

“ So  ho,  my  beauty,  thou  meanest  fight. 
Peste  on  thee,”  he  said,  his  face  flushed  with 
passion,  as  he  tried  to  throw  his  arms  around 
her. 
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Dulcie  stepped  back  on  to  the  battlements 
to  elude  him.  He  sprang  after  her  with  a 
loud  shout,  as  he  saw  her  peril,  and  again 
attempted  to  seize  her  in  his  arms,  when 
suddenly,  with  a frightful  shriek,  she  fell 
backwards,  and  disappeared  into  the  abyss 
below. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  evening  on  which  these  events  hap- 
pened, Zorastro  and  Karl  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Ledzburg,  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  before  night.  As  they  rode  through  a 
rugged  pass  shut  in  by  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  river  tumbled  and  splashed, 
Zorastro  at  last  broke  the  silence. 

“ The  hand  of  destiny  seems  to  be  guiding 
us  to  this  place.  Thou  rememberest,  Karl, 
I told  thee  of  the  dying  woman  I saw  at  the 
little  roadside  inn  two  days  ago.” 

“ Yea,  the  innkeeper’s  wife.” 

“ But  I did  not  tell  thee  that  her  strange 
confession,  if  true,  may  alter  the  whole  course 
of  thy  life.” 

“ My  life,”  said  Karl,  with  sudden  interest. 
“Yes,  thy  life.  It  is  remarkable  indeed; 
I cannot  tell  thee  more  now,  for  in  a short 
time  we  may  be  able  to  test  the  truth.” 

Reaching  the  end  of  the  pass,  they  turned 
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sharply  to  the  right,  and  rapidly  descended 
into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ledz. 

The  Castle,  perched  on  the  rock  above  the 
town,  stood  silhouetted  against  the  evening 
sky. 

The  road  ran  close  to  the  river  bank  as 
they  drew  nearer  the  town,  and  they  could 
see  the  lights  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the 
houses  as  it  grew  darker. 

Suddenly  a shrill  cry  rang  through  the 
still  air. 

“ Didst  thou  hear  that  ? ” said  Karl,  reining 
in  his  horse. 

“Yes.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  river.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Hark ! ” 

They  both  stopped  and  listened. 

In  a moment  a loud  cry  again  broke  the 
silence. 

“It  is  from  the  river,  and  sounds  as  if 
some  one  was  in  danger,”  said  Zorastro. 

They  both  sprang  from  their  horses  and 
ran  across  the  grassy  bank  to  the  river 
side. 

“ Look  ! What  is  that  ? ” cried  Karl,  point- 
ing to  a white  object  floating  rapidly  towards 
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them  in  the  centre  of  the  swiftly  - flowing 
stream.  “ Someone  has  fallen  in.” 

“It  looks  like  a woman,”  said  Zorastro  ; 
“ she  will  be  dashed  against  the  rocks 
presently.” 

In  a moment  Karl  had  thrown  off  his 
cloak  and  doublet,  and  plunging  into  the 
water,  struck  out  boldly  for  the  object  now 
rapidly  drawing  near,  but  the  force  of  the 
current  carried  him  with  it. 

“ Have  a care  ! Have  a care  ! ” shouted 
Zorastro.  “ Make  for  the  rocks.” 

Karl’s  aim  was  to  try  and  intercept  it  as 
it  passed  him.  He  was  only  an  arm’s  length 
from  the  white  object  now,  and  made  a bold 
dash  to  grasp  it  as  it  passed. 

“ My  God  ! he  has  missed,”  cried  Zorastro 
from  the  bank. 

Nothing  daunted,  Karl  bravely  struck  out 
with  all  his  strength  down  the  stream,  where 
it  was  narrower,  and  two  or  three  ugly  black 
rocks  appeared  above  the  surface.  Nearer 
and  nearer  he  drew,  till  at  last  the  body  was 
within  his  grasp,  and  with  one  supreme  effort 
he  seized  it. 

It  was  a woman’s  form. 
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Passing  one  arm  around  her,  he  tried  to 
head  for  the  bank,  but  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  river  carried  them  swiftly 
to  destruction. 

“The  rocks,”  shouted  Zorastro  with  all 
his  might,  as  he  followed  their  rapidly  drifting 
forms  down  the  bank. 

Karl  saw  that  his  only  chance  was  to  try 
and  grasp  one  of  the  rocks  as  they  were 
carried  along.  Gathering  all  his  remaining 
strength,  as  they  approached  one,  he  threw 
his  disengaged  arm  around  it  and  held  fast. 

“ Hold  on,  help  is  coming,”  cried  Zorastro, 
as  he  tore  off  a stout,  thick  branch  from  a 
tree. 

“Quick,”  gasped  Karl.  “ I can’t  hold  out 
much  longer,”  as  he  watched  Zorastro,  in 
what  seemed  an  eternity  of  time,  wading  out 
into  the  stream  with  the  huge  branch  in  his 
hands.  Standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
water,  Zorastro  took  a firm  grasp  of  the 
branch  and  pushed  it  out  towards  the  rock, 
which  it  just  reached. 

“Now  grasp  it,”  he  shouted,  “and  hold 
fast.” 

Karl  slowly  loosed  the  rock,  and  getting  a 
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good  grip  with  one  hand  of  the  branch,  and 
holding  tightly  to  the  woman  with  the  other, 
they  were  both  gradually  dragged  by  Zorastro 
to  the  bank. 

“ Bravo  ! ” cried  Zorastro,  as  he  helped 
Karl  to  lay  his  burden  gently  on  the  bank. 

“Great  heavens  above  ! Look,  look  ! Oh, 
God!  am  I dreaming?  It  is  Dulcie  ! ” cried 
Karl,  as  he  caught  a glimpse  of  her  face, 
which  had  been  hidden  by  her  draggled  hair. 

“Dulcie!”  echoed  Zorastro,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“Quick,  oh  quick!”  cried  Karl.  “It  is 
she  ! Oh,  tell  me,  is  she  alive  ? ” as  he 
kissed  the  pale  face  of  the  girl  passionately. 

Zorastro  put  his  hand  over  the  region  of 
her  heart. 

“ She  lives,”  he  said. 

“ Thank  God.” 

“ Now  help  me  to  turn  her  on  her  face,” 
said  Zorastro.  “ So.  That  is  right.  Bring 
me  thy  dry  cloak.  We  must  get  her  to  the 
town  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Taking  a phial  from  his  doublet,  he  poured 
a little  of  the  contents  between  the  girl’s  lips, 
then  rolled  the  cloak  around  her  body. 
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“Now  help  me  to  place  her  across  my 
horse,  while  do  thou  ride  on  as  quickly  as 
thou  canst  to  Ledzburg.  Find  out  the  White 
Horse  Inn,  close  to  the  quay,  see  they 
have  a good  fire  and  a warm  bed  ready, 
and  I will  follow  as  speedily  as  I can. 
She  will  recover,  please  God,  and  all 
may  yet  be  well.  Thou  may’st  trust  me.” 

Karl  needed  no  second  bidding,  but  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  set  off  at  full  gallop  for  the 
town. 

In  a short  time  he  was  clattering  down  the 
main  street,  and  crossing  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river,  on  the  left  bank  he 
found  the  inn  near  the  quay  without  much 
difficulty. 

Handing  his  steaming  horse  to  a man,  he 
sought  out  the  landlord  — a rotund,  little 
fellow,  with  a good-tempered  face — and  bade 
him  get  a room  ready  and  a good  fire  with- 
out delay. 

Excited  and  anxious,  he  felt  he  could  not 
wait  there,  so  he  set  off  once  more  on  foot  to 
meet  them.  Close  to  the  town  he  found 
Zorastro  riding  slowly,  bearing  the  still 
unconscious  girl  in  his  arms. 
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Thus  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  inn. 
Bidding  Karl  seek  out  the  landlady  and 
send  her  to  him,  Zorastro  bore  Dulcie  to  the 
room  which  had  been  prepared.  Soon  she 
began  to  show  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ness, and  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  the  good 
dame,  Zorastro  sought  Karl,  whom  he  found 
drying  his  clothes  by  a roaring  fire  of  pine 
logs. 

“ She  will  soon  be  all  right  again,  lad,” 
he  said  cheerily,  “ and  will,  I hope,  be  none 
the  worse  for  the  wetting,  although  she  is 
severely  bruised  and  cut.” 

“ But  how  came  she  in  the  river  ? ” asked 
Karl. 

“ That  we  cannot  tell  until  she  recovers 
her  senses,  when  I trust  we  shall  be  able  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  I said  the  hand  of 
destiny  was  guiding  us.” 

“ Thank  heaven  it  did.  In  a few  moments 
we  should  have  been  too  late.  But  here 
comes  the  landlady,”  as  a buxom  dame,  girt 
with  a large  white  apron,  entered. 

“Well,  dame,  how  is  she?”  asked 
Zorastro. 

“ She  is  asking  where  she  is,  master,  and 
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how  she  got  here,  so  I thought  you  had  better 
tell  her.” 

“Good.  Give  me  that  cup  of  mulled  wine, 
Karl,  and  remain  here  till  I call.” 

A few  minutes  passed,  which  seemed  like 
hours,  before  Karl  heard  his  name  called. 

He  entered  the  room  quietly. 

Dulcie  was  lying  on  a low  bed,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  to  the  fire.  Her  head,  which 
rested  on  a pillow  over  which  her  fair  hair 
strayed,  was  drawn  and  pallid,  and  her  wide 
open  eyes  were  looking  round  in  wonder- 
ment. Zorastro  held  up  a warning  finger, 
while  Karl  stole  noiselessly  to  the  bedside. 

“ Dulcie.”  he  cried  softly,  as  he  knelt  by 
her  side. 

Slowly  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  him, 
then  without  a word  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  folded  them  round  him. 

“ I thought  that  would  be  the  best  remedy; 
I will  give  ye  five  minutes,”  said  Zorastro, 
chuckling,  as  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


A good  night’s  rest  worked  wonders,  and  the 
morning  found  Dulcie  almost  well  and  able 
to  sit  up,  while  she  recounted  her  story  to 
eager  listeners. 

She  told  them  of  the  events  of  the  previous 
day,  and  how  the  Count  had  surprised  her  in 
the  gallery.  When  he  had  attempted  to 
seize  her,  she  had  stepped  backwards,  for- 
getting she  was  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
terrible  abyss  that  yawned  beneath. 

It  was  a miracle  she  had  not  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  but  her  fall  had  been  broken  by 
one  of  the  stout  bushes  that  grew  on  the  side 
of  the  Castle  rock.  To  this  she  clung  till 
she  must  have  become  insensible,  for  she 
remembered  nothing  more  till  she  found  her- 
self in  the  river.  The  shock  must  have 
momentarily  restored  consciousness,  for  it 
was  then  she  uttered  the  loud  cries  for  help, 
and  she  remembered  no  more  till  she  opened 
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Then  she  told  them  all  that  had  happened 
since  they  had  left  Nuremberg — of  her  being 
taken  to  the  Rathhaus,  of  the  torture-chamber, 
and  how  the  Duchess  had  rescued  and  be- 
friended her. 

Karl’s  face  darkened  with  rage  as  he  heard 
the  perils  she  had  gone  through,  and  he 
vowed  if  he  ever  met  Count  Wolf,  he 
should  pay  for  it  with  his  life. 

“ And  the  Duchess,”  said  Zorastro.  “ She 
will  be  alarmed  at  thine  absence  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Dulcie,  “ I must  return  to  the 
Castle  and  tell  her.” 

“ Nay;  not  without  us,”  said  Karl.  “ Thou 
shalt  not  go  back  alone.” 

“ Stay,”  said  Zorastro.  “ I have  a plan. 
I wish  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Duchess, 
and  will  bear  her  news  of  thy  safety.  Thou 
shalt  remain  here,  child,  and  I will  set  out  at 
once.” 

To  this  they  all  agreed;  and  before  long 
Zorastro  took  his  way  towards  the  Castle. 

As  he  slowly  climbed  the  hilly  path  that 
led  to  the  main  gateway,  he  noticed  there 
was  a considerable  stir  and  excitement  about. 
On  arriving  at  the  postern,  he  asked  the 
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janitor  to  inquire  if  he  might  have  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Duchess. 

“It  is  impossible,  master,”  replied  the 
man.  “Hast  thou  not  heard  the  news  ? ” 

“ What  news  ? ” asked  Zorastro. 

“ Why,  the  Duke  has  been  stricken  sud- 
denly last  night,  and  they  say  he  is  nigh  to 
death.  Physicians  have  been  sent  for  from 
the  city,  and  the  Duchess  will  not  leave 
him.” 

“ Let  the  Duchess  be  informed  at  once 
that  Zorastro  waits  her  pleasure.” 

“ I tell  you  the  Duchess  will  receive  no  one.” 

“ Go,  fellow,”  said  Zorastro  sternly,  “ carry 
my  message  instantly,  or  thou  wilt  have  cause 
to  regret  it.” 

Seeing  he  was  resolute,  the  man  crossed 
the  courtyard  and  gave  the  message  to  a 
page.  After  some  delay  the  boy  returned  and 
bade  Zorastro  follow  him. 

A hush  prevailed  inside  the  Castle,  as 
the  page  led  Zorastro  across  the  great  hall, 
then  up  a broad  staircase.  At  the  top  stood 
the  Duchess,  her  face  drawn  and  pale  with 
anxiety  and  grief.  Zorastro  bowed  low. 

“ I have  heard  of  thy  fame,  sir  physician,” 
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she  said.  “ Thou  comest  in  the  hour  of 
need,  for  the  Duke  is  grievous  sick.” 

“ I did  not  know  of  this  when  I craved  an 
interview.  My  business  was  of  another 
nature;  but  that  can  wait.  If  I can  be  of 
any  use,  my  services  are  at  thy  disposal. 
Command  me.” 

“ I thank  thee.  Come,  follow  me,  and  I 
will  take  thee  to  him  without  delay,”  the 
Duchess  replied. 

The  apartment  where  the  Duke  lay  was 
close  at  hand.  It  was  large  and  gloomy, 
the  walls  being  hung  with  sombre  tapestries. 
On  a bed  of  immense  size,  over  which  hung 
a huge  canopy,  lay  the  man  who  but  yester- 
day appeared  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
but  now  inert  and  helpless. 

Two  grey-bearded  physicians  stood  by  the 
bedside  watching.  The  Duchess  motioned 
them  to  her  and  introduced  Zorastro.  After 
acknowledging  their  salutations,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  examine  the  sick  man,  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His  face  was 
drawn  and  rigid,  and  his  eyes  stared  vacantly 
into  space. 
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“Thou  seest  it  is  hopeless,”  said  one  of 
the  physicians  to  Zorastro,  as  he  concluded 
his  examination. 

“ What  remedies  hast  thou  applied  ? ” asked 
Zorastro,  whose  face  was  inscrutable. 

“We  have  done  everything  that  could  be 
done,”  said  the  other.  “We  have  blooded 
him  thrice,  also  scarified  his  limbs,  applied 
pigeons,  split  alive,  to  his  feet  and  stomach, 
but  all  without  avail.” 

“ Thou  might’st  as  lief  have  clapped  them 
to  the  bedpost,”  said  Zorastro. 

Taking  from  his  doublet  a case  he  always 
carried  with  him,  he  selected  a small  phial, 
and  allowing  a few  drops  of  the  contents  to 
fall  into  a cup,  he  added  water  to  it.  Then 
slightly  opening  the  lips  of  the  sick  man,  he 
allowed  the  liquid  to  trickle  into  his  mouth. 
When  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  cup 
had  been  swallowed,  he  watched  the  result. 
After  a while  the  Duke’s  features  began  to 
relax,  his  eyelids  dropped,  and  his  breathing 
grew  more  regular. 

Zorastro  set  down  the  cup,  and  beckoning 
the  Duchess  aside,  said  : 

“The  Duke’s  condition  is  serious,  without 
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a doubt ; but  I believe  his  life  may  yet  be 
saved.  If  thou  hast  faith  in  me,  and  will 
place  him  under  my  care  (but  it  must  be 
under  mine  alone,  I cannot  suffer  inter- 
ference from  others,)  I will  remain  and  do 
what  I can.” 

The  Duchess  seized  his  hand. 

“ I have  faith  in  thee.  Thou  hast  cheered 
my  heart.  Remain,  and  do  thy  best.” 

Signing  to  the  other  physicians  to  ap- 
proach, she  said  : 

“Ye  have  my  thanks  for  doing  what  ye 
could.  As  it  has  been  of  no  avail,  I shall 
no  longer  require  thy  services.” 

With  flashing  eyes  and  angry  looks  at 
Zorastro,  the  indignant  practitioners  bowed 
to  the  Duchess,  and  at  once  retired  without  a 
word. 

“ Send  me  a trusty  woman  who  can  watch 
and  carry  out  my  orders,”  said  Zorastro  to 
the  Duchess.  “ Then,  with  thy  permission, 
I would  speak  with  thee  alone.” 

“ I will  bring  thee  such  an  one,”  she  re- 
plied, as  she  left  the  room. 

Zorastro  looked  at  his  patient  intently. 
“ There  is  a chance  to  keep  the  flicker  of 
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life  alive,  and  that  is  all,”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  to  prepare  another 
draught  of  the  remedy. 

Presently  the  Duchess  returned,  bringing 
with  her  a capable  middle-aged  dame,  to 
whom  Zorastro  gave  explicit  directions  what 
to  do. 

The  Duchess  signed  to  Zorastro  to  follow, 
as  she  led  the  way  to  a smaller  apart- 
ment, and  closed  the  door. 

“Now  tell  me,  I pray  thee,  is  there  any 
hope  ? ” she  exclaimed  anxiously. 

“ As  I have  said,  thy  husband’s  condition 
is  a grave  one,”  replied  Zorastro.  “ The 
lamp  of  life  burns  low,  but  it  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished. While  it  burns,  we  may  hope. 
I am  a plain  man,  and  I will  tell  thee  plainly. 
He  may  live  for  some  years,  but  I fear  he 
will  never  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs,  or 
speak  again.  He  has  had  a shock.  Tell 
me  how  it  happened  ? ” 

“ I can  only  tell  thee  what  I know,”  said 
the  Duchess,  as  she  tried  to  stem  the  tears 
that  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  “ Last 
night  he  had  an  interview  with  his  son,  the 
Count  Wolf.  I’m  afraid  it  was  an  angry 
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one,  for  the  Count  left  the  Castle  immediately. 
Shortly  afterwards  a cry  was  heard  from  the 
Duke’s  room,  and  on  his  men  entering,  he 
was  found  as  thou  didst  see  him.  He  was 
carried  to  his  chamber  and  since  then  has 
neither  spoken  nor  moved.” 

“ Other  strange  things  seemed  to  have 
happened  at  the  Castle  last  night.  Thou 
hadst  a maid,  I think,  attached  to  thy  service, 
one  Dulcie  Ebner.” 

“Yes,  dost  thou  know  ought  of  her  ? ” said 
the  Duchess  anxiously.  “ She  has  been 
missing  since  yesterday,  and  in  my  trouble 
I had  almost  forgotten  her.” 

“ She  was  found  in  the  river  last  night.” 

“ Drowned  ? ” 

“Nearly  so.  She  was  rescued,  and  is 
now  safe.  Thou  shalt  hear  her  story  from 
her  own  lips.” 

“ Thank  heaven  she  is  safe  ; I love  her  as 
mine  own  child,”  said  the  Duchess  warmly. 

“Forgive  me  if  I open  an  old  wound,” 
continued  Zorastro  ; “but  I believe  thou 
hadst  once  a child  of  thine  own.” 

“ I had,  by  my  first  marriage.  He  was  a 
bright,  healthy  boy,  and  was  the  joy  of  my 
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heart,  replied  the  Duchess,  the  tears  again 
welling  into  her  eyes. 

“ And  he  died  ? ” asked  Zorastro. 

“ Alas,  we  mourned  him  as  dead,”  was  the 
reply,  in  a low  voice;  “but  perhaps  thou 
hast  heard  the  story  ? ” 

“ I would  like  to  hear  it  from  thine  own 
lips.” 

“It  is  now  over  twenty-three  years  ago,” 
began  the  Duchess,  “and  my  boy  was  just 
two  years  old.  We  called  him  Karl,  and 
with  his  fair  curls  and  blue  eyes  he  was  a 
treasure  to  us  indeed.  His  nurse  was  a 
woman  who  had  lived  on  the  estate  for  many 
years,  and  we  trusted  her  with  all  confidence. 
One  day  she  took  the  child  out  as  was  her 
wont.  When  noon  came,  as  they  did  not 
return,  I grew  anxious,  and  despatched 
messengers  to  find  them.  As  the  hours 
went  by  my  anxiety  increased,  and  when 
sunset  came  and  no  tidings  had  come  I grew 
frantic.  At  night  the  messengers  returned, 
they  had  been  unable  to  find  nurse  or  child. 
I was  beside  myself  with  grief,  and  did  not 
rest  till  the  Baron  started  with  a band  of 
armed  men  to  search  the  country  round.  I 
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was  now  certain  some  harm  had  befallen 
them.  The  suspense  was  terrible.  At 
length,  as  I watched  from  the  highest  turret 
of  the  Castle,  I saw  the  Baron  and  his  men 
returning.  I could  tell  by  their  looks  they 
had  been  unsuccessful.  Tears  rolled  down 
their  cheeks  as  he  told  me  they  had  searched 
every  hamlet  and  village  for  miles,  without 
avail.  They  could  not  find  a trace  of  the 
child  or  the  woman.  It  was  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  Weeks 
and  months  went  by,  but  nothing  could  be 
learnt,  although  every  road  of  the  country 
side  was  scoured,  and  we  began  to  mourn 
our  boy  as  dead.  Within  twelve  months  my 
husband  died.  It  broke  his  heart.” 

“ Had  the  child  anything  about  his  person 
by  means  of  which  he  could  have  been 
known  ? ” asked  Zorastro  quietly. 

“ The  only  thing  was  a talisman  of  green 
jasper  I hung  about  his  neck  soon  after  he 
was  born.  It  was  said  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  danger  and  peril.  Alas,  it  did  not 
prove  it.” 

“ Who  knows.  It  may  have  done  its 
work  after  all.  Hope  and  faith  are  jewels  of 
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priceless  value  ; they  are  worth  keeping,” 
said  Zorastro,  as  he  rose,  scarce  able  to  con- 
ceal his  joy.  “ I must  now  go  to  my  inn  for 
some  remedies  I need ; but  I will  return 
speedily,  and  bring  Dulcie  with  me.” 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Zorastro  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  the 
inn,  and  somewhat  disconcerted  the  long- 
parted  lovers,  who  were  still  busy  exchang- 
ing confidences.  Dulcie  had  been  relating 
the  story  of  the  monk,  and  how  he  had  given 
her  the  Testament,  which  Karl  had  since 
restored  to  her. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” they  both 
cried  in  a breath,  as  Zorastro  burst  into  the 
room. 

“ I have  great  news  for  ye  both.  Dulcie, 
wilt  thou  get  ready  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Castle  at  once,  while  I speak  a word  with 
Karl  ? ” 

When  they  were  alone,  Zorastro,  placing 
his  hand  on  Karl’s  shoulder,  said  : 

“ My  lad,  prepare  thyself  for  a great  sur- 
prise. Thou  rememberest  what  I told  thee 
last  night  ? ” 
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“Yea,  about  the  woman’s  confession  at 
the  inn.” 

“Well,  the  mystery  of  thy  birth  is  solved 
at  last.  Karl,  I have  come  to  take  thee  to 
thy  mother.” 

Karl  looked  at  Zorastro  in  amazement  as 
he  exclaimed : 

“ My  mother  ! ” 

“ Yes,  thy  mother  awaits  thee  at  the  Castle 
yonder.  I can  explain  in  a few  words  ; 
the  rest  she  herself  will  tell  thee  presently. 
Know,  then,  that  thou  art  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  Baron  of  Ledzburg,  and  thy  mother  is 
the  present  Duchess  of  Bavaria.  When  a 
child  thou  wast  stolen  by  thy  nurse,  in 
revenge  for  a supposed  wrong  she  thought 
she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  thy  father. 
At  first  she  hid  thee,  then  being  reduced  to 
want,  she  abandoned  thee  on  the  river  near 
Nuremberg,  whither  she  had  wandered.  She 
lived  for  some  years  in  that  city  with  some 
Bohemian  woman  and  watched  thee  grow  up. 
Then  she  became  the  wife  of  the  inn-keeper 
near  Ratisbon,  and  this  was  the  confession  she 
made  to  me  as  she  lay  dying,  little  thinking 
thou  wast  so  near.  This  morning  I heard 
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the  story  from  thy  mother’s  own  lips.  I 
have  not  told  her  yet  that  her  son  still  lives, 
and  is  so  near  at  hand.” 

“ But  how  canst  thou  prove  to  her  I am 
her  child?”  asked  Karl,  overwhelmed  with 
the  news  and  still  incredulous. 

“ By  the  talisman  she  herself  placed  round 
thy  neck  when  a babe,  and  which  thou  dost 
still  wear.  Thou  must  lend  it  to  me  for  a 
while,”  replied  Zorastro. 

Karl  took  the  talisman  from  his  neck  and 
handed  it  to  him  as  one  in  a dream. 

“ Oh,  Karl,  this  is  indeed  wonderful,” 
cried  Dulcie,  as  she  came  in  and  heard  the 
end  of  the  story. 

“It  will  make  no  difference  in  my  love  for 
thee,  dear  heart,”  said  Karl,  as  he  drew  her 
to  him  tenderly. 

“ Come,  thou  wilt  have  ample  time  for 
embracing  in  future,”  said  Zorastro,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  ; “ but  I have  not  told 
thee  all  yet.  Last  night  the  Duke  was 
stricken  with  a sudden  sickness  after  a 
stormy  interview  with  his  son,  the  Count, 
who  at  once  left  the  Castle.” 

“ And  so  the  coward  has  fled,”  said  Karl. 
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“ Yes,  and  is  not  likely  to  return,”  replied 
Zorastro.  “ He  doubtless  thinks  Dulcie  is 
dead.  Stay  but  a moment  while  I get  some 
remedies  I require,  and  we  will  set  out  at 
once.” 

Before  long-  the  trio  were  climbing  the  hill 
to  the  Castle.  Crossing  the  courtyard  they 
were  met  at  the  main  entrance  by  the  sene- 
schal, who  had  orders  to  conduct  them  direct 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess. 

Bidding  Karl  wait  in  an  ante-chamber, 
Zorastro  led  Dulcie  into  the  room  where  the 
Duchess  awaited  them. 

“ Dulcie!”  she  cried,  rising  with  out- 
stretched arms  as  the  girl  entered.  “ Thank 
Heaven  thou  art  safe.” 

She  kissed  her  and  drew  her  to  a chair  by 
her  side. 

“ I feared  some  evil  had  befallen  thee, 
child.  Tell  me  all,  and  how  it  hap- 
pened.” 

Dulcie  repeated  her  story  over  again. 

“ Thou  hadst  indeed  a narrow  escape  from 
a terrible  death,  and  thou  sayest  the  brave 
man  who  so  gallantly  saved  thee  was  he 
whom  thou  hast  looked  for  so  long  ? ” 
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“Yes,"  said  Dulcie  smiling,  “he  has 
returned  at  last.’' 

“And  now,  Duchess,  I have  someone  else 
to  restore  to  thee,  before  I seek  the  Duke’s 
chamber.  Didst  thou  ever  see  this  before?  ” 
said  Zorastro,  as  he  placed  the  jasper 
talisman  in  her  hand. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  it  curiously,  then 
started  violently  as  she  exclaimed  in  tremu- 
lous tones  : 

“Where  didst  thou  find  this?  It  is  the 
talisman  my  child  always  wore." 

“ Be  calm  a moment  and  listen,  I pray  thee, 
for  I too  have  a story  to  relate.  About  twenty 
years  ago  when  travelling  on  my  way  to 
Nuremberg,  I found  a child  floating  on  the 
river  in  a basket.  This  talisman  hung  about 
his  neck.  In  his  child-like  prattle  he  told 
me  his  name  was  Karl.  I took  him  with 
me  to  the  city,  where  I left  him  with  some 
kind  and  good-hearted  people,  whom  I 
charged  to  take  care  of  him  while  I pur- 
sued my  wanderings.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  trace  his  parents  without  avail,  and 
so  they  reared  the  lad  as  their  own,  with 
their  grandchild  Dulcie.” 
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“ My  boy  alive  ? Oh  my  God  ! ” cried  the 
Duchess,  excitedly,  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat. 

“ Listen  one  moment  more.  A few  days 
ago,  I heard  from  the  lips  of  a dying  woman 
a strange  confession,  that  she  had  once 
wickedly  stolen  a child  she  nursed  from  the 
Baroness  of  Ledzburg.  How  she  hid  it  for 
some  time,  then  she  wandered  through  the 
country,  and  when  she  could  no  longer  sup- 
port it  she  abandoned  it  in  a basket  on  the 
river.  This  morning  thy  lips  supplied  the 
connecting  link  in  the  chain,  which  this  talis- 
man rivets  together.  For  the  rest,”  con- 
cluded Zorastro,  as  he  drew  back  the  curtain 
of  the  ante-chamber  and  beckoned  Karl  to 
enter,  “ thy  son  is  here  and  can  speak  for 
himself.” 

For  a moment  mother  and  son  looked  into 
each  others  eyes,  and  then  with  a loud  cry  : 
“ My  son,  my  son ! ” the  Duchess  fell 
forward  into  Karl’s  arms  and  swooned  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Joy  and  sorrow  walked  side  by  side  in  the 
Castle  of  Ledzburg. 

The  delight  of  the  Duchess  at  having  her 
son  once  more  restored  to  her,  whom  she  had 
so  long  regarded  as  dead,  was  dimmed  by 
the  grievous  sickness  of  her  husband,  who, 
despite  the  skill  of  Zorastro,  grew  gradually 
weaker. 

The  Duchess  would  hardly  allow  Karl 
out  of  her  sight,  and  in  response  to  her  wish 
Zorastro  also  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Castle.  The  end  came  suddenly  at  last. 
One  night  the  Duke  lost  consciousness  alto- 
gether. The  Duchess  and  Dulcie  watched 
anxiously  at  the  bedside,  while  Zorastro 
administered  his  strongest  remedies  without 
avail.  Before  morning  the  spirit  had  fled 
without  a word,  and  the  good  Duke  of 
Bavaria  lay  dead. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  with  great 
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pomp  and  ceremony,  and  many  princes  and 
nobles  followed  him  to  his  last  resting-place. 

The  bereaved  Duchess  now  turned  for 
consolation  to  her  son,  to  whom  she  clung. 
Karl  did  what  he  could  to  assuage  her 
sorrow,  and  as  time  went  on  the  gloom 
passed,  for  with  Dulcie  by  his  side  the  days 
grew  full  of  happiness. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  prove  his 
heirship  to  the  barony  of  Ledzburg,  and  his 
claim  properly  attested  was  presented,  and 
at  length  granted. 

Then  a day  was  appointed  on  which  Karl 
as  the  Lord  of  Ledzburg,  was  to  receive  the 
allegiance  and  congratulations  of  the  magis- 
trates and  councillors  of  the  town. 

Preparations  were  made  to  hold  the  re- 
ception in  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  and 
the  occasion  was  to  be  celebrated  with  much 
rejoicing  and  festivity. 

The  night  previous,  Karl  drew  Dulcie  into 
one  of  the  galleries,  and  together  they  stood 
beneath  the  starlit  sky  and  looked  down  on 
the  river  below. 

“ Dulcie,”  said  Karl  softly,  as  he  drew  her 
closer  to  him,  “dost  thou  remember  the 
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evening  when  we  sat  together  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thou  didst  promise  thou 
wouldst  wait  for  me  ? Strange  things  have 
happened  since.” 

“Yes,  Karl,  it  seems  a long  long  time  ago. 
Little  didst  thou  dream  then  that  thou  wouldst 
one  day  be  a great  lord.  I almost  dread  to- 
morrow, as  if  it  would  make  a gulf  between 
us,  for  thou  knowest  I am  but  a poor  maid 
still.” 

“Dear  heart,  surely  thou  dost  but  jest? 
Look  in  mine  eyes,”  said  Karl  tenderly,  as 
he  raised  her  face  to  his.  “I  love  thee  more 
than  I ever  did  before,  and  the  love  of  your 
true  heart  is  a priceless  jewel  no  riches  could 
buy.  I have  come  to  claim  thy  promise. 
We  have  nought  to  wait  for  now.  Nothing 
on  earth  shall  part  us  again.  Come.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and  with  a little  cry  of 
content  Dulcie  nestled  into  his  arms. 


The  morning  of  the  reception  dawned 
auspiciously,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  old  grey  town.  The  streets  were  alive 
betimes  with  citizens  in  holiday  garb,  and 
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the  church  bells  rang  merrily, as  they  thronged 
the  riverside  to  watch  the  magistrates  and 
councillors  form  in  procession  to  march  to  the 
Castle. 

The  market-place  was  a scene  of  bustle 
and  activity,  for  the  men  were  busy  putting 
up  long  tables  and  decking  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  with  coloured  cloths  and  evergreens. 
The  centre  was  kept  clear,  for  here  two  fat 
oxen  and  twenty  sheep  were  already  being 
roasted  whole,  while  wine  to  drink  the  young 
baron’s  health  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

At  noon,  as  the  bell  of  the  cathedral 
tolled  out,  Karl,  richly  dressed  in  a doublet 
and  jerkin  of  blue  velvet  and  silk,  slashed 
with  gold,  took  his  place  on  a raised  dais  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  which  presented 
a brilliant  scene  of  colour.  On  his  right 
hand  sat  the  Duchess  and  Dulcie,  while  on 
his  left  stood  Zorastro,  proud  and  erect,  once 
more  arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,  with  his 
long  sword  hanging  by  his  side. 

Hither  came  those  who  wished  to  pay 
their  respects  and  offer  congratulations  to 
their  new  lord;  then  the  ceremony  over, 
the  bells  again  rang  out  as  the  company 
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retired  and  took  their  way  back  to  the  city 
to  commence  the  festivities. 

Towards  evening,  there  was  dancing  in 
the  market-places,  and  merry-making  of 
all  kinds  for  the  youths  and  maidens,  and 
feasting  for  the  elders,  until  at  last  the  great 
day  ended. 

That  night,  Karl  told  his  mother  the  story 
of  his  love  and  his  desire  to  wed  Dulcie  as 
soon  as  could  be.  The  Duchess,  who 
already  looked  on  Dulcie  as  a daughter, 
betrayed  little  surprise,  and  acquiesced  in 
Karl’s  desire.  Her  only  wish  was  for  the 
happiness  of  her  son  and  that  he  should  not 
be  parted  from  her.  And  so  it  was  arranged 
the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  at  the 
Castle  shortly. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


After  the  festivities  were  all  over,  Zorastro 
betook  himself  to  his  room  at  the  “White 
Horse  ” once  more,  resolved,  for  a time  at 
least,  to  remain  at  Ledzburg,  so  he  might 
complete  several  manuscripts  on  which  he 
had  long  been  engaged. 

Locked  in  his  room,  the  window  of  which 

looked  over  the  fast-flowing  river  and  the 

mighty  Alps  beyond,  each  day  found  him 

more  and  more  engrossed  in  his  work. 

Night  after  night  he  bent  o’er  his  table, 

writing  by  the  light  of  a little  lamp  which 

stood  at  his  elbow,  or  pacing  the  floor,  lost  in 

deep  thought.  Sleep  he  forgot,  and  food  he 

scarce  touched,  although  it  was  brought  and 

laid  outside  his  door  by  the  good  dame  of  the 

inn.  When  weariness  came  over  him,  he 

would  take  a phial  from  a small  leather  case 

that  lay  on  a shelf  by  the  bedside,  and 

moisten  his  lips  with  a few  drops  of  its  con- 
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tents,  then  again  ply  his  pen  with  renewed 
vigour. 

“ Was  not  the  Elixir,  on  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  labour,  sufficient  to 
feed  the  flame  of  life  ? ” he  asked  himself. 
“ If  not,  then  his  work  had  been  in  vain.” 

“ But,”  a voice  seemed  to  whisper  within, 
“ the  Elixir  has  failed.” 

“ Aye,  failed — and  why  ? ” 

Because  the  faith  was  wanting.  He  had 
faith,  and  with  it  all  was  possible. 

At  length,  one  evening  when  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  sink  behind  the  Castle  rock,  his 
pen  fell  from  his  fingers.  His  powerful  frame 
shook  as  with  a palsy.  A band  of  iron  seemed 
pressing  on  his  heart.  He  lay  back  in  his 
chair  in  agonising  pain  and  gasped  for  breath. 

What  could  it  be  ? 

His  numbed  and  weary  brain  seemed 
scarce  able  to  respond  to  his  thought. 

“ ’Tis  but  more  faith  I want.  The  Elixir 
cannot  fail,”  he  murmured  between  his 
chattering  teeth.  “ Others  had  no  faith,  but 
mine  will  conquer.” 

“ You  want  help,”  an  inward  voice  seemed 
to  cry. 
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“ Help,”  he  muttered  derisively,  as  he  tried 
to  rise  from  his  chair — human  help  which 
he,  the  Master,  had  so  long  despised. 

A smile  half-played  o’er  his  drawn  features 
as  he  pictured  in  his  mind  the  old  dame  feed- 
ing him  with  broth  from  a spoon,  like  some 
puling  child.  He,  Zorastro — the  Monarch 
of  his  art. 

“No,”  he  cried  aloud,  as  with  a supreme 
effort  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  across 
the  room.  “ Nature  rebels,  but  I know 
her  ways.  This  is  but  a passing  weakness.” 
“ The  Elixir  ! the  Elixir  ! ” he  exclaimed, 
as  he  grasped  his  precious  phial  and  placed 
it  to  his  trembling  lips.  “ Courage,  man. 
More  faith  is  all  thou  need’st.” 

“ I will  rest,”  he  murmured  wearily,  as  he 
threw  himself  across  the  bed. 

He  lay  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  mountain  tops,  now  crimsoned 
with  the  glorious  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

“ Nature  is  great,”  he  whispered  softly. 
“ But  Faith  is  greater.” 

And  then  the  sunlight  dimmed,  leaving  the 
room  in  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Karl  had  noticed  that  a curious  change  had 
come  over  Zorastro  since  the  Duke’s  death, 
which  he  had  taken  much  to  heart  and 
seemed  to  attribute  to  the  failure  of  the 
remedies  in  which  he  trusted  ; and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  his  old  friends,  who  sought 
to  drive  the  cloud  away,  he  became  morose 
and  gloomy. 

Strange  stories  and  gossip  began  to  spread 
through  the  town  of  his  doings.  For  several 
days  no  one  had  seen  him,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Weird  forms  were  said  to  have  been 
seen,  after  dark,  flitting  across  his  room,  in 
the  window  of  which  a light  burned  night 
and  day. 

At  length,  the  rumours  reached  the 
Castle,  and  Karl  decided  that  he  would 
insist  on  seeing  him,  and  try  and  persuade 
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him  to  return  to  the  Castle  once  more.  So 
taking  Dulcie  with  him,  one  morning  they 
made  their  way  to  the  inn. 

The  landlord  received  them  with  great  def- 
erence, and,  taking  Karl  on  one  side,  told 
him  he  was  greatly  troubled  concerning 
Zorastro,  who  had  not  emerged  from  his 
room,  the  door  of  which  had  been  locked 
for  over  a week’s  time. 

Bidding  Dulcie  remain  below,  Karl  as- 
cended the  staircase  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  There  was  no  reply. 

“ Open,  Zorastro,”  he  shouted.  “ It  is 
I— Karl.” 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  and  not  a sound 
was  heard  from  within. 

Calling  the  landlord,  and  after  consulting 
with  him,  they  resolved  to  force  the  door, 
and,  placing  their  shoulders  against  it,  in  a 
moment  it  fell  inwards  with  a loud 
crash. 

Karl  sprang  forward  into  the  room,  and 
uttered  a great  cry  of  dismay  as  a strange 
sight  met  his  eyes. 

In  the  corner,  stretched  across  a low  pallet, 
lay  the  dead  form  of  Zorastro. 
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He  was  clad  in  his  purple  robe,  and  his 
glassy  eyes  stared  vacantly  into  space. 

His  right  hand  still  grasped  a phial  which 
contained  his  Elixir  of  Life  ! 


THE  END. 
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A NEW  WORK  OF  SOCIAL  SATIRE. 


A TRIP  TO  PARADOXIA, 

AMD  OTHER  HUMOURS  OF  THE  HOUR, 

Being  ContemP°rary  Pictures  of  Social  Fact  and  Political  Fiction. 


JSy  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT, 

Auttor  of  “England  Its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,” 
Personal  Forces  of  the  Period,”  etc.,  etc. 

Ciwn  Svo.,  art  cloth,  cover  designed  toy  W.  S.  Rogers,  5s.  net. 


Observer.— An  entertaining  skit  ; bright,  and  eminently  readable. 

ofavAmfl6  Leader.— Messrs.  Greening  are  fortunate  in  being  the  publishers 
oi  a volume  so  humorous,  so  dexterous,  written  with  such  knowledge  of  men  and 

to^Paradoxiau"  ^ ^ S°hdlty  ^ P°Wer  °f  Style  “ Mr'  T'  H‘  S’  Esc°“’s  “ A Trip 

and  nuhlTTS3’8  Gaze^e  — Brightly  written,  satirizing  certain  aspects  of  society 
and  public  hfe.  . . . Will  make  time  pass  quickly  and  agreeably. 

satireeHffbH^V,v?0rnjTg  News.— E.vcecdingly  clever.  Witty  and  humorous 
satne,  lightly  hitting  off  some  of  the  flying  events  of  the  hour. 

-,,.At5lerI8BUm'_Fe  constantly  suggests  real  episodes  and  real  persons.  There 
aie  a good  many  rather  pretty  epigrams  scattered  through  Mr.  Escott’s  pages. 

body  S TTupbright’  W‘tty’  and  amusinS  volume,  which  will  entertain  every- 

1 Litemture.-Mr.  Escott’s  style  when  in  lighter  vein  is  well  known,  and  this 
book  will  provide  amusing  reading. 

reading^  White.— Lively  and  amusing.  Mr.  Escott’s  book  makes  pleasant 


Sheffield  TelegTaph.— There  runs  through  all  a vein  of  good-natured  irony, 
which,  m quasi-fictitious  disguise,  shows  up  our  English  follies  and  inconsistencies, 
it  is  done  without  bitterness  or  cruelty,  but  it  is  effective. 

Globe. — Very  thinly  veiled  indeed  is  the  sarcasm  which  Mr.  Escott  aims  at  the 
weaknesses  of  our  present  policy.  Eminently  bright  and  genial  are  the  method  and 
tone  of  these  contemporary  pictures. 

Glasgow  Herald, — Extremely  piquant  and  entertaining. 

Catholic  Times. — A piece  of  work  which  evinces  great  cleverness,  and  also 
great  good  sense.  Quiet  fun  is  abundant.  Mr.  Escott’s  book  should  prove  a source 
of  great  interest  to  M.P.’s  during  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

North  British  Daily  Mail. — The  humour  of  some  of  the  hits  is  irresistible, 
and  the  satire  well  merited  and  pungent  enough  to  be  thoroughly  and  enjoyably 
stimulating.  . . . The  reader  cannot  help  feeling  the  charm  of  the  author's  spon- 

taneous humour,  his  shrewd  observation  on  humours  of  the  hour,  and  his  gossipy 
opinions  of  latter-day  institutions  and  customs. 

Sunday  Times. — Readers  who  delight  in  satire  and  sarcasm  will  find  much  to 
delight  them.  . . . All  sides  of  contemporary  life  are  touched  upon  with  a light- 

ness and  sureness  to  which  the  author  has  long  since  accustomed  us  in  his  earlier 
volumes. 


Cork  Herald. — Mr.  Escott  is  a consummate  master  of  this  particular  style  of 
writing,  which  affords  a wide  field  for  his  talent  for  novelty.  One  is  attracted  and 
fascinated  by  the  wealth  of  imagination  and  the  force  of  contrast  employed,  as  one  is 
amused  with  the  quiet  humour,  and  the  pictures  which  are  almost  lifelike  in  truth. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  exceedingly  vivid  and  pretty,  and  all  are  clever  in  the  last 
degree. 

Public  Opinion. — Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  throws  abundant  humour  blended  with 
pungent  sarcasm  into  his  work,  making  his  pictures  very  agreeable  reading  to  all  but 
the  victims  he  has  selected,  and  whose  weaknesses  he  so  skilfully  lays  bare..  But  the 
very  clever  manner  in  which  the  writer  hits  the  foibles  and  the  . follies  of  his  fellows 
must  create  admiration  and  respect  even  from  those  who  view  his  satire  with  a wintry 
smile.  We  like  his  writing,  his  power  of  discernment,  and  his  high  literary  style. 


GREENING  & CO.,  20  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Publications 

OF 

GREENING  & CO.,  Ltd. 

20  Cecil  Court 

Charing  Cross  Road 

OCTOBER  1899  LONDON,  W.C. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE,  CRITICISM, 
POETRY,  ETC. 

Writers  of  To-  : 

Being  a Series  of  Monographs  on  living  Authors. 
Each  volume  is  written  by  a competent  authority, 
and  each  subject  is  treated  in  an  appreciative, 
yet  critical,  manner.  The  following  are  the  first 
volumes  in  the  Series  : — 

'liudj/ard  Tfipfinff.  The  Man  and  His  Work.  Being 

an  attempt  at  afi  “Appreciation.”  By  G.  F.  MONKSHOOD,  Author 
of  “ Woman  and  The  Wits,”  “ My  Lady  Ruby,”  etc.  Containing 
a portrait  of  Mr  Kipling  and  an  autograph  letter  to  the  author 
in  facsimile.  Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
lettered,  top  edge  gilt,  5s.  nett. 

Daily  Telegraph. — ‘ ‘ He  writes  fluently,  and  he  has  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  work.  Moreover,  the  book  has  been  submitted 
to  Mr  Kipling,  whose  characteristic  letter  to  the  author  is  set  forth  on  the  preface.  . . . 
Of  Kipling’s  heroes  Mr  Monkshood  has  a thorough  understanding,  and  his  remarks 
on  them  are  worth  quoting  ” (extract  follows). 

Globe — It  has  at  the  basis  of  it  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm — knowledge  of  the 
works  estimated  and  enthusiasm  for  them.  This  book  may  be  accepted  as  a generous 
exposition  of  Mr  Kipling’s  merits  as  a writer.  We  can  well  believe  that  it  will  have 
many  interested  and  approving  readers.” 

Scotsman. — “ This  well-informed  volume  is  plainly  sincere.  It  is  thoroughly  well 
studied,  and  takes  pains  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  usually  put  about  Mr  Kipling. 
The  writer’s  enthusiasm  carries  both  himself  and  his  reader  along  m the  most  agreeable 
style.  One  way  and  another  his  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  those  who  wish  to  talk 
about  Kipling  will  find  it  invaluable,  while  the  thousands  of  his  admirers  will  read  it 
through  with  delighted  enthusiasm.” 
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VOLUMES  OF  E.W.O.T.  (In  preparation.) 
Somite  Sfardi/.  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 
*&eorge  9lleredit/i.  By  Walter  Jerrold. 


73ret  yfarte.  By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton. 

Tiicfiard  *£e  '§a/{ienne.  By  C.  Ranger  Gull. 

Arthur  Tiling  Pinero.  By  Hamilton  Fyffe. 

iff  Zffeniet/,  and  the  “ National  Observer 
Group.  By  George  Gamble. 


^arnaddian  kfefsoof  in  'Sngfid/i 

Poetry.  (Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Gosse  und  Robert 
Bridges.)  By  Sir  George  Douglas. 

dfigenton  Charted  ifidin&iirne.  By  g.  f. 

Monkshood. 

Tieafidfic  TU/riterd  of  <7o~da]j.  By  Justin 

Hannaford. 


fTfie  lUfheei  of  *£ife.  A Few  Memories  and  Re- 
collections (de  omnibus  rebus).  By  Clement  Scott,  Author  of 
“ Madonna  Mia,”  “ Poppyland,”  etc.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author 
from  the  celebrated  Painting  by  J.  Mordecai.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  crimson  buckram,  gilt  lettered,  gilt  top,  2s. 

W eekly  Sun  (T.  P.  O’Connor)  says  : — A Book  of  the  Week — “ I have  found  this  slight 
and  unpretentious  little  volume  bright,  interesting  reading.  I have  read  nearly  every 
line  with  pleasure.” 

Illustrated  London  News. — “ The  story  Mr  Scott  has  to  tell  is  full  of  varied  interest, 
and  is  presented  with  warmth  and  buoyancy.” 

Punch. — “What  pleasant  memories  does  not  Clement  Scott’s  little  book,  ‘The  Wheel 
of  Life,’  revive  1 The  writer’s  memory  is  good,  his  style  easy,  and  above  all,  which  is  a 
great  thing  for  reminiscences,  chatty.” 

Referee. — George  R.  Sims  (Dagonet)  says:  — “Deeply  interesting  are  these  last 
memories  and  recollections  of  the  last  days  of  Bohemia.  ...  I picked  up  ‘ The  Wheel  of 
Life’  at  one  in  the  morning,  after  a hard  night’s  work,  and  flung  myself,  weary  and  worn, 
into  an  easy-chair,  to  glance  at  it  while  I smoked  my  last  pipe.  As  I read,  all  my  weari- 
ness departed,  for  I was  young  and  light-hearted  once  again,  and  the  friends  of  my  young 
manhood  had  come  trooping  back  from  the  shadows  to  make  a merry  night  of  it  once  more 
in  London  town.  And  when  I put  the  book  down,  having  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  it 
was  ‘past  three  o’clock  and  a windy  morning.’  ’’ 
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$ y rip  to  Paradoxia,  and  other  Humours  of  the 

Hour.  Being  Contemporary  Pictures  of  Social  Fact  and  Political 
Fiction.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  “Personal  Forces 
of  the  Period,”  “Social  Transformation  of  the  Victorian  Age,” 
“Platform,  Press,  Politics,  and  Play,”  Etc.  Crown  8vo,  art 
cloth.  Gilt,  5s.  nett. 

Standard. — “A  book  which  is  amusing  from  cover  to  cover.  Bright  epigrams  abound 
in  Mr  Escott’s  satirical  pictures  of  the  modern  world.  . . . Those  who  know  the  inner 
aspects  of  politics  and  society  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  skill  and 
adroitness  with  which  he  strikes  at  the  weak  places  in  a world  of  intrigue  and  fashion. 

. . . There  is  a great  deal  of  very  clever  sword-play  in  Mr  Escott’s  description  of 
Dum-Dum  (London),  the  capital  of  Paradoxia  (England). 

Court  Circular. — “ It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  will  afford  keen  enjoyment  to  the 
discriminating  taste.  Its  satire  is  keen-edged,  but  good-humoured  enough  to  hurt  no 
one ; and  its  wit  and  (may  me  say  ?)  its  impudence  should  cause  a run  on  it  at  the 
libraries.” 

M.  A.  P. — “ A sparkling  piece  of  political  and  social  satire.  Mr  Escott  besprinkles  his 
pages  with  biting  epigram  and  humorous  innuendo.  It  is  a most  amusing  book.” 
Athenaeum. — “He  constantly  suggests  real  episodes  and  real  persons.  There  are  a 
good  many  rather  pretty  epigrams  scattered  through  Mr  Escott’s  pages.” 

Scotsman. — “A  bright,  witty,  and  amusing  volume,  which  will  entertain  everybody 
who  takes  it  up.” 

Newcastle  Leader. — “ Messrs  Greening  are  fortunate  in  being  the  publishers  of  a 
volume  so  humorous,  so  dexterous,  written  with  such  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
with  such  solidity  and  power  of  style  as  Mr  T.  H.  S.  Escott’s  ‘ A Trip  to  Paradoxia.’  ” 
Public  Opinion. — “MrT.  H.  S.  Escott  throws  abundant  humour  blended  with  pungent 
sarcasm  into  his  work,  making  his  pictures  very  agreeable  reading  to  all  but  the  victim 
he  has  selected,  and  whose  weaknesses  he  so  skilfully  lays  bare.  But  the  very  clever 
manner  in  which  the  writer  hits  the  foibles  and  follies  of  his  fellows  must  create  admira- 
tion and  respect  even  from  those  who  view  his  satire  with  a wintry  smile.  We  like  his 
writing,  his  power  of  discernment,  and  his  high  literary  style.” 

^eopte,  sad  ^Ptaeed.  Being  the  Second 

Series  of  “The  Wheel  of  Life,”  Memories  and  Recollections  of 
“People”  I have  met,  “Plays”  I have  seen,  and  “Places”  I have 
visited.  By  Clement  Scott,  Author  of  “ The  Stage  of  Yesterday 
and  The  Stage  of  To-day,”  “Pictures  of  the  World,”  “Thirty 
Years  at  the  Play.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  (In  preparation.)  5s. 

" kfkferd  dytfie  ofea. " Seaside  and  Country  Sketches. 
By  Clement  Scott,  Author  of  “ Blossom  Land,”  “Amongst  the 
Apple  Orchards,”  Etc.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  designed  by 
George  Pownall.  Long  i2mo,  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  is. 

Observer.— “The  little  book  is  bright  and  readable,  and  will  come  like  a breath  of 
country  air  to  many  unfortunates  who  are  tied  by  the  leg  to  chair,  stool,  or  counter.” 
Sheffield  Telegraph. — “Bright,  breezy,  and  altogether  readable.  . . . East  Anglia, 
Nelson’s  Land,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  dealt  with,  and  touched  lightly  and  daintily,  as  becomes 
a booklet  meant  to  be  slipped  in  the  pocket  and  read  easily  to  the  pleasing  accompaniment 
of  the  waves  lazily  lapping  on  the  shingle  by  the  shore.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. — “It  is  all  delightful,  and  almost  as  good  as  a holiday.  The 
city  clerk,  the  jaded  shopman,  the  weaiy  milliner,  the  pessimistic  dyspeptic,  should  each 
read  tin;  book.  It  will  bring  a suggestion  of  sea  breezes,  the  plash  of  waves,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  a holiday  by  the  sea.” 
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kfomc  ^amouA  Zfamfets.  (Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Henry  Irving,  Beerboiim  Tree,  Wilson  Barrett  and 
Forbes  Robertson.)  By  Clement  Scott.  Illustrated  with 
portraits.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


kfome  TStWe  of  forks  Teetofcf.  By  “A  Church- 
man.” Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


73ye  ~T$fa]/6  of  ^€rime.  With  some  Stories  from 

the  Black  Museum.  By  R.  J.  Power-Berrey.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Outlook. — “ Decidedly  you  should  read  Mr  Power-Berrey’s  interesting  book,  taking  laugh 
and  shudder  as  they  come.” 

Shefneld  Independent. — “We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a more  popularly- 
written  summary  of  the  methods  of  thieves  than  this  bright  and  chatty  volume.  It  is 
the  work  of  a writer  who  evidently  has  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
classes,  and  who  can  carry  on  a plain  narrative  briskly  and  forcibly.  The  book  fascinates 
by  its  freshness  and  unusualness.” 

Literature.— “ It  contains  many  interesting  stories  and  new  observations  on  the  modui 
operandi  of  swindlers.” 

Scotsman. — “ A most  interesting  account  of  the  dodges  adopted  by  various  criminals 
in  effecting  their  purposes.  The  reader  will  find  much  that  is  instructive  within  its 
pages.” 

Liverpool  Review. — “This  is  no  fanciful  production,  hut  a clear,  dispassionate  re- 
velation of  the  dodges  of  the  professional  criminal.  Illustrated  by  numerous  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  Mr  Power-Berrey’s  excellent  work  is  useful  as  well  as  interesting,  for  it  will 
certainly  not  assist  the  common  pilferer  to  have  all  his  little  tricks  made  public  property 
in  this  lucid  and  easily  rememberable  style." 


¥/ie  ffrt  of  'Sfoeufion  and  Public  Speaking.  By 

Ross  Ferguson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Geo.  Alexander. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  is. 

Australian  Mail. — “A  useful  little  hook.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
chairmen  of  public  companies.” 

Stage. — “A  carefully  composed  treatise,  obviously  written  by  one  as  having  authority. 
Students  will  find  it  of  great  service.” 

People’s  Friend.— “ Contains  many  valuable  hints,  and  deals  with  every  branch  of 
the  elocutionist’s  art  in  a lucid  and  intelligible  manner.” 

Literary  World.—"  The  essentials  of  elocution  are  dealt  with  in  a thoroughly  capable 
and  practical  way.  The  chapter  on  public  speaking  is  particularly  satisfactory.” 
Madame. — “ The  work  is  pleasingly  thorough.  The  instructions  are  most  interesting, 
and  are  lucidly  expressed,  physiological  details  are  carefully,  yet  not  redundantly,  dwelt 
on,  so  that  the  intending  student  may  have  some  very  real  and  definite  idea  of  what  he  is 
learning  about,  and  many  valuable  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  the  chapters  on  ‘ Articula- 
tion and  Modulation.’  Not  only  for  actors  and  orators  will  this  little  book  be  found  of 
great  service,  but  everyone  may  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  it." 
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%€  /'ath  of  the  tfouf.  Being  Essays  on  Conti- 
nental Art  and  Literature.  By  S.  C.  de  Soissons,  Author  of 
“A  Parisian  in  America,”  etc.  Illustrated  with  portraits,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ios.  6d. 

$ Jftitory  of  9/urdery  7?hyme4.  By  Percy 

B.  Green.  This  interesting  Book  is  the  result  of  many  years 
research  among  nursery  folklore  of  all  nations,  and  traces  the 
origin  of  nursery  rhymes  from  the  earliest  times.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s. 

'‘The  3/ear  73ooh  of  the  kftaye.  Being  an 

annual  record  of  criticisms  of  all  the  important  productions  of  the 
English  Stage,  with  copious  Index  and  complete  Caste  of  each 
Play  recorded.  A useful  compilation  for  students  of  the  Drama. 
About  260  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Sn  Quaint  'ffadt  f/ngfia.  Descriptive  Sketches. 

By  T.  West  Carnie.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Rogers.  Long 
i2mo,  cloth,  is. 

Observer. — “That  East  Anglia  exercises  a very  potent  spell  over  those  who  once  come 
under  its  influence  is  proved  by  the  case  of  George  Borrow,  and  all  who  share  in  the 
fascination  will  delight  in  this  brightly  written,  companionable  little  volume.” 
Birmingham  Argus. — “ Interesting  matter  entertainingly  told.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “ Mr  Carnie's  book  is  thoroughly  charming.” 

Literature. — An  asthetic  volume  as  pleasant  to  read  as  to  look  at.” 

Guardian. — “Just  the  kind  of  book  that  would  help  a tourist  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  see  what  ought  to  be  seen  with  the  proper  measure  of  enjoyment.” 

Graphic. — “ It  is  a prettily  got  up  and  readable  little  book.” 

Saturday  Review. — “Will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  come  under  the  charm  of 
East  Anglia. 

//  9/tan  Adrift.  Being  Leaves  from  a Nomad’s 

Portfolio.  By  Bart  Kennedy,  Author  of  “Darab’s  Wine-Cup,” 
“ The  Wandering  Romanoff,”  etc.  This  very  entertaining  book 
is  a narrative  of  adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Woman  and  the  Wife.  Epigrams  on  Woman,  Love, 

and  Beauty.  Collected  and  edited  by  G.  F.  Monkshood,  Author 
of  “ Rudyatd  Kipling  : The  Man  and  His  Work,”  “ Lady  Ruby,” 
etc.  Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  nett.  Paper 
boards,  rough  edges,  2s.  6d.  nett. 
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TOfeedd  and  ‘Wfoi/Jerd.  Poems  by  William  Luther 

Longstaff,  Author  of  “Passion  and  Reflection.”  Crown  8vo, 
art  cloth,  gill  extra,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

Sun. — “Mr  Longstaff  has  real  fire  and  passion  in  all  of  his  work.  He  has  a graceful 
touch  and  a tuneful  ear.  There  is  exquisite  melody  in  his  metre.” 

Echo.— “ The  poetry  of  passion  is  no  rarity  to-day,  yet  scarcely  since  the  date  of  Philip 
Bourke  Marston’s  ‘ Song  Tide ' has  such  an  arresting  and  whole-hearted  example  of  this 
class  of  poetry  been  issued  by  any  English  author  as  the  volume  which  Mr  William 
Luther  Longstaff  entitles  ‘Weeds  and  Flowers.’  Passion,  tumultuous  and  unabashed, 
sensuous  rapture  openly  flaunting  its  shame,  love  in  maddest  surrender  risking  all, 
daring  all,  these  are  the  dominant  motives  of  Mr  LongstafPs  muse.  So  wild  is  the 
rush  of  his  emotion— all  storm  and  fire  and  blood — to  such  white  heat  does  he  forge  his 
burning  phrases,  so  subtly  varied  are  the  constantly  recurring  expressions  of  love’s  ecstasy, 
its  despair,  its  bereavement,  its  appetite,  its  scorn,  so  happy  sometimes  are  the  unex- 
pected metrical  changes  and  experiments  herein  adopted,  that  the  younger  poet  might 
suggest  discreet  comparisons  with  the  earlier  Swinburne." 

Morning  Herald. — “ The  book  contains  real  poetry.  There  is  always  thought  and 
force  in  the  work.  ‘ At  the  Gate  ’ is  not  merely  Swinburnian  in  metre  ; in  all  things  it 
might  well  have  come  from  that  poet’s  pen.” 


Greening’s  Masterpiece  Library 


ffathek.  An  Eastern  Romance.  By  Geo.  Beckford. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Justin  Hannaford.  Full-page 
illustrations  by  W.  S.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt,  3s  6d. 
A superb  edition  of  this  most  interesting  and  fascinating  story. 


^dmodcUd  or,  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.  An  Illus- 
trated Edition  of  the  Celebrated  Novel  by  Le  Sage,  Author  of 
“ Gil  Bias.”  Edited  by  Justin  Hannaford.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Timgan  \Sdfiaije.  A Tale  of  the  Covenanters.  By 
John  Galt.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  George 
Douglas.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Tiaddefad,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  A Tale  of  Adventure. 

By  Dr  JOHNSON.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Justin 
Hannaford.  Full-page  illustrations  by  W.  S.  Rogers.  Crown 
Svo,  5s. 

7/ie  Epicurean.  A Tale  of  Mystery  and  Adventure. 
By  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Justin 
Hannaford.  Illustrated.  Svo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Several  well  known  and  popular  works  by  great  winters  are  in- 
active preparation  for  this  artistic  series  of  masterpieces. 
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POPULAR  FICTION 

Novels  at  Six  Shillings 

O&dCUFC  ffpOdtte.  A Powerful  and  Dramatic 
Tale,  translated  from  the  Polish  of  Mdme.  Orzeszko  by  S.  C.  de 
Soissons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


$ if  on  of  fffriea.  A Tale  of  Marvellous  Adventures. 
By  Anna,  Comtesse  de  Bremont,  Author  of  “ The  Gentleman 
Digger,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


9/2 ora  : One  Woman’s  History.  An  interesting  novel  by 

T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  “The  Crime  in  the  Wood,”  “The 
Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

<9$  *&iri  of  t/ie  /forth.  A Tale  of  London  and 

Canada.  By  Helen  Milicite.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


ffdhed  ^Tett  no  'Taied.  A Novel.  By  Mrs  Albert 

S.  Bradshaw,  Author  of  “The  Gates  of  Temptation,”  “False 
Gods,”  “ Wife  or  Slave,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


ifueh  id  the  ^ an l An  Interesting  Story  by  Marie 
M.  Sadleir,  Author  of  “An  Uncanny  Girl,”  “In  Lightest 
London,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

fetterd  of  Wre.  A Dramatic  Tale.  By  Compton 

Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Lines,”  “Under  which  King,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

f/  7firtue  of  /leeeddity.  A Powerful  Novel.  By 

Herbert  Adams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ff  f/ry  in  the  Tliyht  An  exciting  Detective  Story. 

By  Arnold  Golsworthy,  Author  of  “Death  and  the  Woman,” 
“ Hands  in  the  Darkness,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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$ ofoe/af  l/p/iea€a{.  An  Unconventional  Dramatic 
Satirical  Tale.  By  Isidore  G.  Ascher,  Author  of  “An  Odd 
Man’s  Story,”  “The  Doom  of  Destiny,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

Scotsman. — “ The  plot  is  bold,  even  to  audacity  ; its  development  is  always  interesting, 
picturesque,  and,  towards  the  close,  deeply  pathetic  ; and  the  purpose  and  method  of  the 
writer  are  alike  admirable." 

Eastern  Morning  News. — “ It  is  a clever  book,  splendidly  written,  and  striking  in  its 
wonderful  power,  and  keeping  the  reader  interested.  . . . The  author  has  not  failed  in 
his  effort  to  prove  the  case.  The  awful  truth  of  its  pages  is  borne  home  upon  us  as  we 
read  chapter  after  chapter.  The  book  should  have  a good  effect  in  certain  quarters.  One 
of  the  best  features  is  the  dividing  line  drawn  most  plainly  between  Socialism  and  Anarch- 
ism. To  its  author  we  tender  our  thanks,  and  predict  a large  sale." 

Daily  Telegraph. — “ The  hero  is  an  interesting  dreamer,  absorbed  in  his  schemes, 
which  are  his  one  weakness.  To  women,  save  when  they  can  further  the  good  of  his 
cause,  he  is  obdurate  ; in  business,  strong,  energetic,  and  powerful.  He  is  shown  to  us 
as  the  man  with  a master  mind  and  one  absorbing  delusion,  and  as  such  is  a pathetic 
figure.  No  one  can  dispute  the  prodigality  and  liveliness  of  the  author’s  imagination ; 
his  plot  teems  with  striking  incidents." 

Vanity  Fail'. — “The  story  tells  itself  very  clearly  in  three  hundred  pages  of  very 
pleasant  and  entertaining  reading.  The  men  and  women  we  meet  are  not  the  men  and 
women  we  really  come  across  in  this  world.  So  much  the  better  for  us.  But  we  are 
delighted  to  read  about  them,  for  all  that ; and  we  prophesy  success  for  Mr  Ascher’s 
book,  particularly  as  he  has  taken  the  precaution  of  telling  us  that  he  is  1 only  in  fun.’  ” 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “A  story  in  which  there  is  not  a dull  page,  nay,  not  even  a 
dull  line.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  are  novel  and  often  astounding, 
and  the  language  has  a terseness  and  briskness  that  gives  a character  of  vivacity  to  the 
story,  so  that  the  reader  is  never  tired  going  on  unravelling  the  tangled  meshes  of  the 
intricate  plot  until  he  comes  to  the  end.  1 A Social  Upheaval’  is,  indeed,  a rattling  good 
book." 

$ 9leu)  Ta/e  of  ‘The  ‘Terror.  A Powerful  and 

Dramatic  Story  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Hypocrite”  and  “Miss  Malevolent.”  (In  preparation.) 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


POPULAR  FICTION 

Novels  at  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence 

zf/ianu 4 f A Social  Satire.  By ? This  is  a remark- 

able and  interesting  story  of  Modern  Life  in  London  Society.  It 
is  a powerful  work,  written  with  striking  vividness.  The  plot  is 
fascinating,  the  incidents  exciting,  and  the  dialogue  epigrammatic 
and  brilliant.  “Shams”  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
novelists  of  the  day.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt,  3s-  6d. 
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9/l/dd  Tftafeflofent  A Realistic  Study.  By  the  Author 

of  “The  Hypocrite.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

$ Comedy  of  temptation;  or,  The  Amateur 

Fiend.  A Tale  by  Tristram  Coutts,  Author  of  “The  Pottle 
Papers,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

the  Weird  Weft.  A Tale  of  To-day.  By  Mrs 

Alec  M'Millan,  Author  of  “The  Evolution  of  Daphne,’  “So 
Runs  my  Dream,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d. 

XorOa6trO.  An  Historical  Romance.  By  Creswick  J. 

Thompson,  Author  of  “Poison  Romance  and  Poison  Mysteries,” 
“The  Mystery  and  Romance  of  Alchemy  and  Pharmacy,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

the  temptation  of  ffdith  Wat6on.  By 

Sydney  Hall.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

the  'ffentteman  digger.  Realistic  Pictures  of  Life 

in  Johannesburg.  By  Anna,  Comtesse  de  Bremont,  Author  of 
« A Son  of  Africa,”  etc.  New  Edition,  revised  to  date,  with  a new 
Preface.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

the  kfidord  of  tate,  An  Interesting  Novel.  By 

Henry  Herman,  Author  of  “ Eagle  Joe,”  “ Scarlet  Fortune,”  etc., 
and  Joint  Author  of  the  “ Silver  King,”  “Claudian.”  Crown  8vo, 
art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Vanity  Fair- — “The  hand  that  wrote  the  ‘Silver  King’  has  by  no  means  lost  its 
cunning  in  painting  broad  effects  of  light  and  shadow.  _ The  description  of  life  in  Broad- 
moor is,  we  fancy,  done  from  actual  observation.  It  is  quite  new."  And  the  critic  of 
Black  and  White  sums  it  up  pithily  as  “a  story  which  holds  our  attention  and  in- 
terests us  right  from  the  first  chapter.  The  hook  is  as  exciting  as  even  a story  of  sen- 
sation has  any  need  to  be.”  Speaking  of  the  scene  of  Mr  Herman’s  drama,  the  beautiful 
county  of  Devonshire,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  story  takes  place,  the  Manchester 
Courier  says  : “The  author’s  descriptive  powers  vividly  portray  the  lovely  spots  by  the 
winding  Tamar,  while  the  rich  dialect  of  the  district  is  so  faithfully  reproduced  as  to  be- 
come not  the  least  feature  of  an  exciting  tale." 

The  Weekly  Mercury. — “Mr  Henry  Herman  has  carefully  studied  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  the  great  army  of  readers.  Like  a celebrated  and  much  advertised  medicine, 
he  invariably  ‘touches  the  spot,'  and  hence  the  popularity  of  his  works.  His  latest 
novel,  ‘ The  Sword  of  Fate,’  contains  all  the  essentials  of  a popular  story.  It  is  well 
written,  sufficiently  dramatic,  full  of  life  and  incident,  and  above  all,  right  triumphs  over 
wrong.  We  must,  too,  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  omission  of  all  that  is  disagree- 
able or  likely  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  delicate  minded.  It  is  a clean  and 
healthy  novel,  a credit  to  the  writer,  and  a pleasure  to  the  reader.  . . . These  are  quite 
capable  of  affording  anyone  a pleasant  evening’s  reading,  a remark  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  modern  novels.” 
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ofetfen  flights  u)rffi  kfatan.  A Novel.  By  J.  L. 

Owen,  Author  of  “ The  Great  Jekyll  Diamond.”  Cover  designed 
by  W.  S.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

St  James’s  Gazette. — “We  have  read  the  book  from  start  to  finish  with  unflagging 
interest  an  interest,  by  the  way^  which  derives  nothing  from  the  ‘ spice,’  for  though  its 
title  may  be  suggestive  of  Zolaism,  there  is  not  a single  passage  which  is  open  to  ob- 
jection. The  literary  style  is  good.” 

Truth.— “I  much  prefer  the  ghastly  story  ‘Seven  Nights  with  Satan,’  a very  clever 
study  of  degeneration.” 

Loudon  Moming. — “The  story  told  is  a powerful  one,  evidently  based  upon  close 
personal  knowledge  of  the  events,  places,  and  persons  which  figure  in  it.  A tragic  note 
pervades  it,  but  still  there  is  lightness  and  wit  in  its  manner  which  makes  the  book  a very 
fascinating  as  well  as  eventful  volume.” 

Public  Opinion. — “Mr  J.  L.  Owen  has  given  a title  to  his  work  which  will  cause 
many  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of  the  story.  Now,  if  we  divulged  what  were  the 
seven  nights,  we  should  be  doing  the  author  anything  but  a service— in  fact,  we  should 
be  giving  the  whole  thing  away  ; therefore,  we  will  only  state  that  the  work  is  cleverly 
conceived,  and  carried  out  with  great  literary  ability.  There  are  numerous  flashes  of 
originality  that  lift  the  author  above  ordinary  commonplace.” 

<7ke  'Sreen  ^Passion.  The  Study  of  a Jealous  Soul. 

A Powerful  Novel.  By  Anthony  P.  Vert.  Cover  designed  by 
Alfred  Praga.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Mr  Douglas  Sladen  in  The  Queen. — “ A remarkably  clever  book.  . . . There  is  no 
disputing  the  ability  with  which  the  writer  handles  her  subject.  I say  her  subject, 
because  the  minuteness  of  the  touches,  and  the  odd,  forcible  style  in  which  this  book  is 
written,  point  to  it  being  the  work  of  a female  hand.  The  book  is  an  eminently  read- 
able one,  and  it  is  never  dull  for  a minute.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “ It  is  a study  of  one  of  the  worst  passions  which  can  ruin  a life- 
time and  mar  all  human  happiness — one  of  the  worst,  not  because  it  is  necessarily  the 
strongest,  but  because  of  its  singular  effect  in  altering  the  complexion  of  things,  trans- 
forming love  into  suspicion,  and  filling  its  victim  with  a petulant  and  unreasonable  mad- 
ness. All  this  Anthony  Vert  understands,  and  can  describe  with  very  uncommon  power. 
The  soul  of  a jealous  woman  is  analysed  with  artistic  completeness,  and  proved  to  be  the 
petty,  intolerant,  half-insane  thing  it  really  is.  . . . The  plot  is  well  conceived,  and  well 
carried  out.  Anthony  Vert  may  be  congratulated  on  having  written  a very  clever 
novel.” 

The  Monitor. — “ A wonderful  piece  of  writing.  The  only  modern  parallel  we  can  find 
is  supplied  in  Mr  F.  C.  Philip’s  ‘ As  in  a Looking  Glass.’  ” 

World. — “As  the  study  of  a jealous  sou(,  ‘The  Green  Passion’  is  a success,  and 
psychological  students  will  be  delighted  with  it.  . . . The  tragedy  which  forms  the 
denouement  to  this  story  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  preclude  our  doing  more  than 
remotely  alluding  to  it,  for  he  (or  is  it  she?)  has  portrayed  an  ‘exceedingly  risky 
situation.’  ’’ 

Whitehall  Review.— “ In  ‘ The  Green  Passion  ’ the  author  traces  with  much  ability, 
and  not  a little  analytical  insight,  the  progress  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  a woman  who 
is  bom  with  a very  ‘ intense,’  although  not  a very  deep,  nature.  . . . There  is  in  Mr 
Vert’s  work  a certain  tendency  towards  realism  which  has  its  due  effect  in  making  his 
characters  real.  They  are  no  loosely-built  fancies  of  the  journalistic  brain,  but  portraits 
—almost  snapshot  portraits — of  men  and  women  of  to-day.” 

Outrageous  fortune.  Being  the  Confessions  of 

Evelyn  Gray,  Hospital  Nurse.  A story  founded  on  fact,  proving 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  (In  preparation.)  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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7/ie  ffio/omite  ^€ai)ern.  An  Exciting  Tale  of  Ad- 
venture. By  W.  Patrick  Kelly,  Author  of  “ Schoolboys  Three,” 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “ Lovers  of  the  sensational  in  fiction  will  find  abundance  of  con- 
genial entertainment  in  Mr  W.  P.  Kelly’s  new  story.  In  the  way  of  accessories  to 
startling  situations  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  this  ingenious  author's  net.  The  wonders  of 
primitive  nature,  the  marvels  of  latter-day  science,  the  extravagances  of  human  passion — 
all  these  he  dexterously  uses  for  the  purpose  of  involving  his  hero  in  perilous  scrapes  from 
which  he  no  less  dexterously  extricates  him  by  expedients  which,  however  far-fetched 
they  may  appear  to  the  unimaginative,  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  originality  of  device, 
or  cleverness  of  construction.  . . . This  is  a specimen  incident — those  which  succeed  it 
derive  their  special  interest  from  the  action  of  Rontgen  rays,  subterranean  torrents,  and 
devastating  inundations.  The  book  is  very  readable  throughout,  and  ends  happily. 
What  more  can  the  average  novel  reader  wish  for  in  holiday  time  ? ” 

Observer. — “ A story  full  of  exciting  adventure.” 

Saturday  Review. — “ The  plot  is  ingenious,  and  the  style  pleasant." 

Literature. — “ ‘ The  Dolomite  Cavern  ’ has  the  great  merit  of  being  very  well  written. 
The  plot  is  sensational  and  improbable  enough,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  author’s  bright 
literary  manner  it  carries  us  on  agreeably  until  the  last  chapter.” 

Critic. — “ It  is  a sensational  novel  with  a dash  of  pseudo-scientific  interest  about  it 
which  is  well  calculated  to  attract  the  public.  It  is,  moreover,  well  written  and 
vigorous.” 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  Mr  Kelly’s  fluent,  rapid  style  makes  his  story  of  mysteries 
readable  and  amusing.  His  Irish  servant,  one  of  the  principal  characters,  speaks 
a genuine  Irish  dialect — almost  as  rare  in  fiction  as  the  imitation  is  common.” 

St  James’S  Budget. — “Truly  thrilling  and  dramatic,  Mr  Kelly’s  book  is  a cleverly 
written  and  absorbing  romance.  It  concludes  with  a tremendous  scene,  in  which  a life- 
and-death  struggle  with  a madman  in  the  midst  of  a raging  flood  is  the  leading 
feature.” 


9/ladonna  ffilia,  and  other  Stories.  By  Clement 

Scott,  Author  of  “Poppyland,”  “The  Wheel  of  Life,”  “The 
Fate  of  Fenella,”  “ Blossomland,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Punch.—"  ‘ Madonna  Mia’  is  genuinely  interesting.  All  the  stories  are  good  ; you  are 
1 Scott  free  ’ to  pick  ’em  where  you  like.”  (The  Baron  de  B.  W.) 

Weekly  Sun. — “Shows  Mr  Scott’s  sturdy  character  painting  and  love  of  picturesque 
adventure.” 


Weekly  Dispatch.— “The  book  is  characteristic  of  the  work  of  its  author— bright, 
brilliant,  informing,  and  entertaining,  and  without  a dull  sentence  in  it.” 

St  James’s  Gazette. — “Full  of  grace  and  sentiment.  The  tales  have  each  their 
individuality  and  interest,  and  we  can  recommend  the  whole  as  healthy  refreshment  for 
the  idle  or  weary  brain.” 

Pelican.  “ Full  of  living,  breathing,  human  interest.  Few  writers  possess  the  gift  of 
bringing  actual  existence  to  their  characters  as  does  Mr  Scott,  and  in  the  pages  of  his 
newest  book  you  shall  find  tears  and  smiles,  and  all  the  emotions  skilfully  arranged  and 
put  m true  literary  fashion.” 


World.—  Clement  Scott  is  nothing  if  not  sympathetic,  and  every  one  of  the  ten  stories 
is  not  only  thoroughly  readable,  but  is  instinct  with  sentiment ; for  Mr  Scott  still  retains 
a wonderful  enthusiasm,  usually  the  attribute  of  youth.  ‘ Drifting’  is  a very  fresh  and 
convincing  narrative,  founded,  we  understand,  upon  truth,  and  containing  within  a small 
compass  the  materials  for  a very  stirring  drama.  ‘ A Cross  of  Heather,’  too,  is  a charm- 
ing romance,  told  with  real  pathos  and  feeling.” 
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'T'/ie  kfhadou)  on  5 ~fie  (fhan6e.  a Tale  of 

Religion  and  the  Stage.  By  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  Author  of 
“The  Resurrection  of  His  Grace,”  “ Kissing-Cup’s  Race,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

^T/ie  *£ady  of  tfie  leopard.  A Powerful  and 

Fascinating  Novel.  By  Chas.  L’Epine,  Author  of  “The  Devil  in 
a Domino.”  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Public  Opinion. — “A  remarkable  book.  . . . We  are  plunged  into  a delicious  and 
tantalising  romance  ; incident  follows  incident  like  a panorama  of  exciting  pictures. 
Fertility  of  imagination  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  the  denouement  is  artfully 
concealed  till  it  bursts  upon  the  reader  with  a suddenness  that  fairly  takes  away  his 
breath." 

Liverpool  Mercury. — “ Lovers  of  the  marvellous  will  enjoy  it,  for  it  is  cleverly  and 
dramatically  written.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. — “ Written  with  dramatic  force  and  vigour.” 

North  British  Advertiser. — “This  is  a weird  and  strange  story  that  interests  and 
fascinates  the  reader,  with  its  occult  fancies  and  marvellous  experiences.  ...  It  may  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  a book  well  worth  reading,  and  will  easily  bear  a second 
perusal." 

Liverpool  Post. — “ A very  skilfully  constructed  story,  mysterious  and  strange,  with  a 
natural  explanation  suggested  of  all  the  mystery  which  does  not  spoil  one’s  enjoyment 
(here  follows  analysis  of  plot).  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  story  up  to  a certain  point ; 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  adequately  an  idea  of  the  awe-inspiring  characteristics  of  the 
story.  Readers  can  safely  be  recommended  to  turn  to  the  book  itself.” 


POPULAR  FICTION 

Half-Crown  Novels 

Sn  9/lonte  *€arfa , A Tale  by  Henryk  Sien- 

kiewicz,  Author  of  “ Quo  Vadis,”  “ With  Fire  and  Sword,” 
etc.,  etc.  Translated  by  S.  C.  de  Soissons.  Crown  8vo,  art 
cloth,  with  a new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  2s.  6d. 

'The  ^Tragedy  of  ^The  *£ady 

By  W.  Luther  Longstaff,  Author  of  “Weeds  and  Flowers,” 
etc.  An  exciting  tale,  descriptive  of  the  “ Behind-the-Scenes  of 
the  Palmist’s  Bohemia.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

9f!y  *£ady  Tfidy  and  TSasdeon,  'fifaef  of 

Police.  Two  stories  by  G.  F.  Monkshood,  Author  of  “ Night- 
shades,” “Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Man  and  His  Work,” 

“ Woman  and  The  Wits,”  etc.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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^T/ie  Jfypoerite.  A Modern  Realistic  Novel  of  Oxford 


and  London  Life.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

*4*  This  book  has  been  “ boycotted"  by  Messrs  Mudie  and  Messrs  W.  H.  Smith  Son 
as  being  “ unfit  to  circulate  in  their  libraries,"  yet  it  has  been  praised  by  the  press 
as  being  “ a powerful  sermon  and  a moral  book." 

Daily  Telegraph. — “ A book  by  an  anonymous  author  always  arouses  a certain  inquiry, 
and  when  the  book  is  clever  and  original  the  interest  becomes  keen,  and  conjecture  is  rife, 
endowing  the  most  unlikely  people  with  authorship.  ...  It  is  very  brilliant,  very 
forcible,  very  sad.  ...  It  is  perfect  in  its  way,  in  style  clear,  sharp  and  forcible,  the 
dialogue  epigrammatic  and  sparkling.  . . . Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  1 The 
Hypocrite  ’ is  a striking  and  powerful  piece  of  work,  and  that  its  author  has  established 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a writer  of  originality  and  brilliance.” 

Daily  Graphic. — “ A very  moral  book." 

Court  Circular. — “ The  work  is  decidedly  clever,  full  of  ready  wit,  sparkling  epigram, 
and  cutting  sarcasm." 

Echo. — “ The  story  is  thoroughly  interesting,  the  wit  and  epigram  of  the  writing  are  not 
to  be  denied,  and  altogether  ‘ The  Hypocrite  ’ is  so  brilliant  that  it  can  only  be  fittingly 
compared  with  ‘ The  Green  Carnation  ’ or  ‘ The  Babe  B.  A.’  ” 

Liverpool  Courier. — “ A genuinely  clever  book.  Furthermore,  it  is  a book  with  a 
wholesome  moral  vividly  enforced.” 

Lady. — “ Whoever  the  author  may  be,  he  has  the  right  literary  method,  his  work  is 
absolutely  realistic,  his  style  is  fluent  and  distinctive,  and  he  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
gripping  the  reader’s  attention  at  the  outset  and  retaining  it  to  the  very  last.  ...  ‘ The 

Hypocrite  1 is  something  more  than  a remarkable  novel — it  is,  in  effect,  a sermon,  convey- 
ing a definite  message  to  those  who  have  the  wit  to  understand  it." 

Morning  Post. — “ It  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  clever  books  of  the  day. 
The  writer  shows  artistic  perception.  He  maintains  throughout  an  atmosphere  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  that  has  suggested  his  work." 


, A Romance.  By 


Bart  Kennedy,  Author  of  “A  Man  Adrift,”  “Darab’s  Wine- 
Cup,”  etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


ufma.  A Nineteenth  Century  Romance. 


Being  a Story  of  Carlist  Conspiracy.  By  Heber  Daniels,  Author 
of  “ Our  Tenants.”  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Bookman.  “A  highly  emotional,  cleverly  written  story.” 
Lady.—41  A thrilling  romance  with  a mediaeval  atmosoher 
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*£ord  Simmy.  A Story  of  Music-Hall  Life.  By 

George  Martyn.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Outlook. — 1 1 The  book  is  both  humorous  and  dramatic." 

Pelican.—11  It  is  amusing  and  interesting— two  very  good  qualities  for  a novel  to  possess." 
Sheffield  Telegraph.— “ The  book  is  vivaciously  written,  several  of  the  characters 
being  human  enough  to  look  like  studies  from  life." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “ The  characters  are  skilfully  depicted,  and  the  whole  book 
is  amusing  and  interesting.” 

Glasgow  Citizen. — “ ‘ Decidedly  clever  ’ will  be  the  verdict  of  the  reader  on  closing  this 
book." 

Vanity  Fair. — “The  author  has  a peculiar  knowledge  of  the  ‘ Halls  ’ and  those  who 
frequent  them  ; and  especially,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  those  Jewish  persons  who  sometimes 
run  them.  And  he  has  made  good  use  of  his  knowledge  here.  But  there  is  more  than 
this  in  the  book  ; for  ‘ George  Martyn  ’ has  considerable  descriptive  talent.  His  account, 
for  instance,  of  the  fight  between  the  hero  and  the  butcher  is  quite  good.  The  story  is 
straightforward,  convincing,  and  full  of  human  nature  and  promise.” 

The  *£ady  of  SridiOotd.  A Sensational  Story.  By 

Leonard  Outram.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

North  British  Advertiser. — “A  thrilling  tale  of  love  and  madness.” 

Whitehall  Review. — “ No  one  can  complain  of  lack  of  sensation,  it  is  full  of  startling 
episodes.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a rapid  and  vigorous  touch.  The  interest 
is  well  maintained.” 

Court  Circular. — “ It  reminds  us  forcibly  of  a story  in  real  life  that  engrossed  public 
attention  many  years  ago.  Whether  this  was  in  the  author’s  mind  we  cannot  say,  but 
the  book  is  deeply  interesting,  the  characters  well  and  strongly  drawn,  and  we  doubt 
not  this  tale  will  fascinate  many  a reader.” 

London  Morning. — “The  story  is  cleverly  constructed,  is  full  of  incident  with  more 
than  a dash  of  tragedy,  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  close.  Dealing  with 
modern  life  of  the  higher  class,  Mr  Outram’s  story  is  consistent,  and  though  it  aims  at 
romantic  effect,  is  not  strained  or  overdrawn." 

Church  Gazette. — “We  can  heartily  recommend  ‘The  Lady  of  Criswold.'  One  likes 
to  meet  now  and  again  a book  which  forsakes  the  eternal  sex  question,  or  the  hair- 
splitting discussion  of  ethical  or  psychological  problems,  and  treats  us  to  simpler  and 
more  satisfying  fare.  . . . There  are  several  good  hom-s’  reading  in  the  book,  and 

plenty  of  excitement  of  the  dramatic  order.  Another  good  point  is  that  it  is  healthy 
in  tone.” 

The  'Sated  of  ‘Temptation.  A Natural  Novel  by 

Mrs  Albert  S.  Bradshaw,  Author  of  “ False  Gods,”  “ Wife  or 
Slave,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

Weekly  Dispatch. — “This  is  a story  full  of  power  and  pathos,  the  strong  dramatic 
interest  of  which  is  sustained  from  the  opening  chapter  to  the  close." 

Midland  Mail. — “ The  characters  are  vividly  drawn.  There  are  many  pleasant  and 
painful  incidents  in  the  book,  which  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.” 

London  Morning. — “ Mrs  Albert  Bradshaw  has  done  such  uniformly  good  work  that 
we  have  grown  to  expect  much  from  her.  Her  latest  book  is  one  which  will  enhance  her 
reputation,  and  equally  please  new  and  old  readers  of  her  novels.  It  is  called  ‘ The 
Gates  of  Temptation/  and  professes  to  be  a natural  novel.  The  story  told  is  one  of  deep 
interest.  There  is  no  veneer  in  its  presentation,  no  artificiality  about  it. 1 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “ Mrs  Bradshaw  has  written  several  good  novels,  and  the 
outstanding  feature  of  all  of  them  has  been  her  skilful  development  of  plot,  and  hei.  taste- 
ful, pleasing  style.  In  connection  with  the  present  story  we  are  able  to  amply  reiterate 
those  praises.  The  plot  again  is  well  developed  and  logically  carried  out,  while  the 
language  used  by  the  authoress  is  always  happy  and  well  chosen,  and  never  common- 
place. . . . The  story  is  a very  powerful  one  indeed,  and  may  be  highly  commended  as 
a piece  of  painstaking  fiction  of  the  very  highest  kind.” 
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^tie  Jiedurrection  of  jff/4  *Srace.  Being  the 

very  candid  Confessions  of  the  Honourable  Bertie  Beauclerc. 
A Sporting  Novel.  By  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  Author  of 
“Richard  Barlow,”  “Kissing  Cup’s  Race,”  etc.  Second  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Gentlewoman. — “ Fantastic  and  impossible,  but  at  the  same  time  amusing.  . . . The 
whole  story  is  strongly  dramatic.” 

Saturday  Review. — “A  grotesquely  improbable  story,  but  readers  of  sporting  novels 
will  find  much  amusement  in  it.” 

Scotsman. — “The  book  is  lightly  and  briskly  written  throughout.  Its  pleasant 
cynicism  is  always  entertaining.” 

Star. — “An  ingeniously  horrible  story  with  a diabolically  clever  plot.” 

St  James’S  Budget. — “A  sporting  romance  which  is  indisputably  cleverly  written. 

. . . The  book  is  full  of  interesting  items  of  sporting  life  which  are  fascinating  to  lovers 
of  the  turf.” 

Edinburgh  Evening  News. — “ It  has  certainly  an  audacious  idea  for  its  central 
motive.  . . . This  bright  idea  is  handled  with  no  little  skill,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up 
breathlessly  until  the  tragic  end  of  the  experiment.  The  whole  story  has  a racy  flavour 
of  the  turf.” 

Sporting  Life. — “The  character  of  the  heartless  roue , who  tells  his  story,  is  very  well 
sustained,  and  the  rich  parvenu , Peter  Drewitt,  the  owner  of  the  favourite  that  is  very 
nearly  nobbled  by  the  unscrupulous  Beauclerc,  is  cleverly  drawn.  Altogether  it  is  an 
exciting  and  an  uncommon  tale,  and  is  quite  correct  in  all  the  sporting  details.” 


$nna  9iiar6den  Experiment  An  Interesting 

Novel.  By  Ellen  Williams.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Outlook. — “A  good  story  cleverly  told  and  worked  out.” 

Echo.— “A  very  natural  and  interesting  tale  is  carefully  set  forth  in  Ellen  Williams’ 
clever  little  book." 

Western  Morning  News. — “ It  is  a smartly  written  and  deeply  interesting  story,  well 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novelists.” 

Literary  World. — “ The  story  is  well  told.  . . . Four  racy  chapters  take  us  thus  far, 
and  seven  lively  ones  follow.” 

Public  Opinion.— “ From  this  point  the  interest  in  the  story  is  such  that  there  is  no 
putting  the  book  down  till  the  denouement  is  reached.  The  writing  is  smart,  clever, 
and  telling.” 

Critic.— “A  powerful  story,  unconventional  as  regards  both  subiect  and  treatment 
[Here  the  reviewer  analyses  the  plot.]  This  situation  is  handled' with  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  skill,  and  the  book  is  an  admirable  study  of  repressed  emotions." 

Monitor.— “ Miss  Williams  has  here  seized  on  an  original  concept,  and  given  it  fitting 
presentation.  The  ‘ experiment  ’ is  a novel  one,  and  its  working  out  is  a deft  piece  of 
writing.  The  psychology  of  the  work  is  faultless,  and  this  study  of  a beautiful  tempera- 
ment, in  a crude  frame,  has  with  it  the  verity  of  deep  observation  and  acute  insight. 

We  await  with  considerable  confidence  Miss  Williams’  next  venture.” 

Sheffield  Independent.— “ The  writer  has  treated  a delicate  and  unusual  situation 
with  delicacy  and  originality.  The  heroine’s  character  is  drawn  with  firmness  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  whole  story  is  vivid  and  picturesque.  . . . The  history  of  the  experiment 
is  exceedingly  well  told.  Keen  insight  into  character,  and  cleverness  in  its  delineation 
as  well  as  shrewd  observation  and  intense  sympathy,  mark  the  writer’s  work,  while  the 
style  is  terse  and  clear,  and  the  management  of  trying  scenes  extremely  good." 
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farad’s  7Hfine~*€up,  and  other  Powerful  and 

Vividly-Written  Stories.  By  Bart  Kennedy,  Author  of  “The 
Wandering  Romanoff,”  etc.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “ Will  be  welcomed  as  something  fresh  in  the  world  of 
fiction.” 

St  James’s  Budget.— “ A volume  characteristic  of  the  author’s  splendid  powers.  ’ 

M.  A.  P. — “Mr  Kennedy  writes  powerfully,  and  can  grip  the  reader’s  imagination,  or 
whirl  it  off  into  the  strangest  domains  of  glamour  and  romance  at  will.  . . . There  is  a 
future  for  this  clever  young  man  from  Tipperary.  He  will  do  great  things.” 

Outlook. — “ Mr  Bart  Kennedy  is  a young  writer  of  singular  imaginative  gifts,  and  a 
style  as  individual  as  Mr  Kipling’s.” 

Weekly  Dispatch. — “The  author  has  exceptional  gifts,  a strong  and  powerful 
individuality,  a facile  pen,  rich  imagination,  and  constructive  ability  of  a high  order. 
This  volume  ought  to  find  a place  on  every  library  shelf." 

Critic. — “Of  a highly  imaginative  order,  and  distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  . . . 
The  author  has  a remarkable  talent  for  imaginative  and  dramatic  presentation.  He  sets 
before  himself  a higher  standard  of  achievement  than  most  young  writers  of  fiction.” 

Cork  Herald. — “Gracefully  written,  easy  and  attractive  in  diction  and  style,  the 
stories  are  as  choice  a collection  as  we  have  happened  on  for  a long  time.  They  are 
clever  ; they  are  varied  ; they  are  fascinating.  We  admit  them  into  the  sacred  circle  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  have  been  told  by  the  most  sympathetic  and  skilled  writers.  . ... 
Mr  Kennedy  has  a style,  and  that  is  rare  enough  nowadays — as  refreshing  as  it  is 
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" me,  the  7‘ddfer.  " A Story  of  Literary  and 
Theatrical  Life.  By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  new  and  cheaper  edition,  2s.  6d. 

Graphic. — “The  volume  will  please  and  amuse  numberless  people." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  pleasant,  cheery  story.  Displays  a rich  vein  of  robust 
imagination.” 

Run — “Interesting  all  through,  and  the  inclination  is  towards  finishing  it  at  one 
sitting.” 

Scotsman.— “ An  amusing  and  entertaining  story  of  Bohemian  life  in  London." 

Standard. — “There  are  many  pleasant  pages  in  ‘Fame,  the  Fiddler,’ which  reminds 
us  of  1 Trilby,’  with  its  pictures  of  Bohemian  life,  and  its  happy-go-lucky  group  of  good- 
hearted,  generous  scribblers,  artists,  and  playwrights.  Some  of  the  characters  are  so  true 
to  life  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  them.  Among  the  best  incidents  in  the 
volume  must  be  mentioned  the  production  of  Pryor’s  play,  and  the  account  of  poor 
Jimmy  Lambert’s  death,  which  is  as  moving  an  incident  as  we  have  read  for  a long 
time.  Altogether,  * Fame,  the  Fiddler  ’ is  a very  human  book,  and  an  amusing  one 
as  well.” 

Catholic  Times.— “We  read  the  volume  through,  and  at  the  conclusion  marvelled  at 
the  wonderful  knowledge  of  life  the  author  displays.  For  although  the  whole  work  is 
written  in  a light,  humorous  vein,  underneath  this  current  of  humour  there  is  really;  an 
astonishing  amount  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  that  is  not  displayed  every  day.  . . • It  is  a 
vivid  description  of  times  gay  and  melancholy,  that  occur  in  many  lives.  Mr  Mtz-(jerali\ 
has  done  his  work  well,  so  well  that  we  loitered  on  many  pages,  and  closed  the  book 
finally  with  a feeling  that  it  is  a faithful  history  of  the  journalist,  the  author,  the 
theatrical  individual,  and  the  man  who  ekes  out  a living  by  playing  the  rdle  of  all  three. 
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CHEAPER  FICTION 

^Pelican  Fails.  A Collection  of  smart,  up-to-date  Tales 
of  Modern  Life,  written,  edited  and  selected  by  Frank  M.  Boyd 
(Editor  of  “The  Pelican.”)  One  of  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
taining volumes  of  short  stories  that  has  ever  been  published.  An 
ideal  companion  for  a railway  journey  or  a spare  hour  or  two. 
Crown  8 vo,  picture  wrapper  designed  and  drawn  by  W.  S.  Rogers, 
is.  (In  active  preparation.) 

<*T/ie  in  a *$)ominO.  A Psychological  Mystery. 

By  Chas.  L’Epine,  Author  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Leopard,” 
“Miracle  Plays,”  etc.  Cover  designed  by  C.  H.  Beauvais. 
Long  i2mo,  cloth,  is. 

Truth.— “The  story  is  written  with  remarkable  literary  skill,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
gruesomeness,  is  undeniably  fascinating.” 

Sketch.— “ It  is  a well-written  story.  An  admirable  literary  style,  natural  and  concise 
construction,  succeed  in  compelling  the  reader’s  attention  through  every  line.  We  hope 
to  welcome  the  author  again,  working  on  a larger  scene.” 

Stax.— “May  be  guaranteed  to  disturb  your  night’s  rest.  It  is  a gruesome,  ghastly, 
blood-curdling,  hair-erecting,  sleep-murdering  piece  of  work,  with  a thrill  on  every  page. 
Read  it.” 

Sunday  Chronicle.— “ A very  clever  study  by  ‘Charles  L’Epine,’  who  should  by  his 
style  be  an  accomplished  author  not  unknown  in  other  ranks  of  literature.  Beyond 
comparison  it  is  the  strongest  shilling  shocker  we  have  read  for  many  a day.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  heaping  horror  upon  horror  until  one’s  blood  is  curdled.” 

Fhat  Fascinating  7&fidou),  and  other  Frivolous 

and  Fantastic  Tales,  for  River,  Road  and  Rail.  By  S.  J.  Adair 
Fitz-Gerald.  Long  i2mo,  cloth,  is. 

The  Scotsman.— “ The  widow  is  a charmingly  wicked  person.  The  stories  are  well 
written,  with  a pleasant  humour  of  a farcical  sort ; they  are  never  dull.” 

Whitehall  Review. — “Written  with  all  the  dash  and  ease  which  Mr  Fitz-Gerald  has 
accustomed  us  to  in  his  journalistic  work.  There  is  a breezy,  invigorating  style  about 
this  little  book  which  will  make  it  a favourite  on  the  bookstalls.” 

Glasgow  Herald.— “ Nonsense,  genial  harmless  nonsense,  to  which  the  most  captious 
and  morose  of  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  the  tribute  of  a broad  smile,  even  if  he 
can  so  far  restrain  himself  as  not  to  burst  out  into  genuine  laughter." 

The  Referee. — “Another  little  humorous  book  is  ‘That  Fascinating  Widow,’  by  Mr  S. 
J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  who  can  be  very  funny  when  he  tries.  The  story  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book  would  make  a capital  farce.  ‘ The  Blue-blooded  Coster  ’ is  an  amusing 
piece  of  buffoonery." 

The  Globe. — “The  author,  Mr  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  has  already  shown  himself  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a store  of  humour,  on  which  he  has  again  drawn  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
little  volume  he  has  just  put  together.  Among  the  tales  included  are  several  which  might 
be  suitable  for  reading  or  recitation,  and  none  which  are  dull.  Mr  Fitz-Gerald  frankly 
addresses  himself  to  that  portion  of  the  public  which  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
amused,  and  likes  even  its  amusements  in  small  doses.  Such  a public  will  entertain  itself 
very  pleasantly  with  Mr  Fitz-Gerald’s  lively  tales,  and  will  probably  name  as  its  favourites 
those  titled  ‘ Pure  Cussedness,’  ‘ Splidgings’  First  Baby,’  and  ‘ The  Blue-blooded  Coster.’  ” 
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sf/iadmOd.  A Series  of  Side  Lights  on  Modern  Society. 

By  Ernest  Martin.  (Dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Irving.)  Crown 
8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt  tops,  2s. 


P lice  nix — “ ‘ Shadows  ’ is  a very  clever  work.” 

Western  Mercury. — “Clever  sketches,  intensely  dramatic,  original  and  forceful, 
based  on  scenes  from  actual  life,  and  narrated  with  much  skill.” 

Weekly  Times. — “A  series  of  pictures  sketched  with  considerable  power.  The  last 
one,  ‘ Hell  in  Paradise,'  is  terrible  in  the  probable  truth  of  conception.” 

Northern  Figaro. — “Mr  Martin’s  descriptive  paragraphs  are  couched  in  trenchant, 
convincing  language,  without  a superfluous  word  sandwiched  in  anywhere.  . . . 

‘ Shadows  ’ may  be  read  with  much  profit,  and  will  give  more  than  a superficial  insight 
into  various  phases  of  society  life  and  manners." 


Sheath  and  tfie  'Woman.  A Powerful  Tale.  By 

Arnold  Golsworthy.  Picture  cover  drawn  by  Sydney  H. 
Syme.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

Scotsman. — “A  cleverly  constructed  story  about  a murder  and  a gang  of  diamond 
robbers.  . . . The  tale  never  has  to  go  far  without  a strong  situation.  It  is  a capital 
book  for  a railway  journey.” 

Star. — “A  good  shilling’s  worth  of  highly  coloured  sensationalism.  Those  readers  who 
want  a good  melodramatic  story  smartly  told,  Mr  Golsworthy’s  latest  effort  will  suit  down 
to  the  ground.” 

Literary  World. — “We  do  not  remember  having  read  a book  that  possessed  the 
quality  of  grip  in  a greater  degree  than  is  the  case  with  ‘Death  and  the  Woman.’  . . . 
Every  page  of  every  chapter  develops  the  interest,  which  culminates  in  one  of  the  most 
sensational  denouements  it  has  been  our  lot  to  read.  The  flavour  of  actuality  is  not 
destroyed  by  any  incredible  incident ; it  is  the  inevitable  thing  that  always  happens. 
‘ Death  and  the  Woman  ’ will  supply  to  the  brim  the  need  of  those  in  search  of  a holding 
drama  of  modern  London  life.” 


7/ie  ‘tfe/fou)  ~ 9*a44enper4.  A Mystery  and  its 

Solution.  A Detective  Story.  By  Rivington  Pyke,  Author  of 
“The  Man  who  Disappeared.”  Long  i2mo,  cloth,  is. 


Whitehall  Review. — “ Those  who  love  a mystery  with  plenty  of  ‘ go,’  and  a story 
which  is  not  devoid  of  a certain  amount  of  realism,  cannot  do  better  than  pick  up  ‘ Fellow- 
Passengers.’  The  characters  are  real  men  and  women,  and  not  the  sentimental  and 
artificial  puppets  to  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  by  our  sensationalists.  The 
book  is  brightly  written,  and  of  detective  stories  it  is  the  best  I have  read  lately.” 

Weekly  Dispatch. — “If  you  want  a diverting  story  of  realism,  bordering  upon 
actuality,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  this  bright,  vivacious,  dramatic  volume.  It 
will  interest  you  from  first  page  to  last.” 


Catholic  Times.— “ This  is  a well-written  story,  with  a good  plot  and  plenty  of 
incident.  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a dull  page,  and  the  interest  keeps  up  to  the 
end." 


Glasgow  NCWS. — **  It  is  a thriller.  . . . The  sort  of  book  one  cannot  help  finishing  at 
a sitting,  not  merely  because  it  is  short,  but  because  it  rivets.  . . . The  author  uses  his 
materials  with  great  ingenuity,  his  plot  is  cleverly  devised,  and  he  very  effectively  works 
up  to  a striking  denouement." 
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Illustrated  Books  for  Children 


ftomende  9lumber6  and  $oeuiar  Jingfa 

For  Funny  Little  Folk.  Written  by  Druid  Grayl,  with  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Walter  J.  Morgan.  4t°»  dolh  boards,  5s- 

7/ie  'grand  ‘Panjandrum,  and  other  fanciful  Fairy 

Tales  for  the  youthful  of  all  Ages,  Climes  and  Times.  By  S.  J. 
Adair  Fitz-Gerald,  Author  of  “ The  Zankiwank  and  the 
Bletherwitch,”  “The  Wonders  of  the  Secret  Cavern,”  “The 
Mighty  Toltec,”  etc.  Many  full-page  and  smaller  Illustrations  by 
Gustave  Darre.  Second  Edition.  Square  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt, 
3s.  6d. 

Truth. — "A  decided  acquisition  to  the  children’s  library." 

Ladies’  Pictorial. — “ Quite  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  season's  gift  books.” 
Spectator. — “ Well  provided  with  fun  and  fancy.” 

Morning  Post.— “ Bright  and  thoroughly  amusing.  It  will  please  all  children.  The 
pictures  are  excellent.” 

Echo. — “Of  the  pile  (of  children’s  hooks)  before  us,  Mr  Adair  Fitz-Gerald’s  ‘Grand 
Panjandrum  ’ is  the  cleverest.  Mr  Fitz-Gerald  needs  no  introduction  to  the  nursery  of 
these  days.” 

Times. — “Very  fanciful.” 

Church  News. — “This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  nonsense  we  have  read 
since  we  welcomed  1 The  W allypug  of  Why.  ’ ” 

Scotsman. — “Will  make  the  eyes  of  readers  open  wide  with  wonder  and  delight.” 
Lloyd’s. — “ Will  amuse  all  children  lucky  enough  to  get  this  neat  and  pretty  volume.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ A charming  little  book.  Simply  written,  and  therefore  to  be 
comprehended  of  the  youthful  mind.  It  will  be  popular,  for  the  writer  has  a power  of 
pleasing  which  is  rare.  ” 

Literary  World. — “ A handsomely  bound,  mouth-watering,  in  every  way  up-to-date 
volume,  written  especially  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  toddler  or  the  newly  breeched.” 

People. — “A  delightful  story  for  children,  something  in  the  style  of  ‘ Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,’ but  also  having  some  flavour  of  Kingley’s  ‘ Water  Babies.’  ” 

SUU. — “Good  fairy  stories  are  a source  of  everlasting  joy  and  delight.  Mr  Adair 
Fitz-Gerald  breaks  fresh  ground  and  writes  pleasantly.  . . . The  book  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  charmingly  illustrated  in  colour  by  Gustave  Darrd.” 

Nottingham  Guardian. — “ It  is  a merry  book,  and  should  keep  the  nursery  in  a good 
humour  for  hours.  It  is  artistically  got  up,  the  illustrations  by  Mr  Gustave  Darrd  being 
of  a high  order  of  merit.” 

Manchester  Courier.— “ It  should  prove  a great  favourite  with  young  people,  being 
written  by  one  who  evidently  takes  the  utmost  interest  in  them  and  their  ways.  The 
full-page  illustrations  are  very  pretty.” 

Weekly  Sun. — “Mr  Adair  Fitz-Gerald  is  a well-known  writer  of  fairy  stories  and 
humorous  books  for  the  young.  ‘ The  Grand  Panjandrum’  is  just  the  sort  of  book  to 
please  youngsters  of  all  ages,  being  full  of  pleasant  imaginings,  and  introducing  its 
readers  to  a host  of  curious  people.” 
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Greening’s  Humorous  Books 

'7/le  °Pi/!ypinafe  fyaitorak.  A Series  of  Amusing 

Rustic  Tales  and  Sketches.  By  Druid  Grayl.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

7/ie  Pottle  Papers.  Written  by  Tristram  Coutts, 

Author  of  “A  Comedy  of  Temptation.”  Illustrated  by  L.  Raven 
Hill.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  POTTLE  PAPERS,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  just  ready,  is  a really  funny 
book  written  by  Saul  Smiff,  and  illustrated  by  Mr  L.  Raven  Hill.  “ Anyone  who  wants  a 
good  laugh  should  get  ‘ The  Pottle  Papers,’ " says  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
“They  are  very  droll  reading  for  an  idle  afternoon,  or  picking  up  at  any  time  when 
‘ down  in  the  dumps.'  They  are  very  brief  and  very  bright,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one with  the  slightest  sense  of  humour  to  read  the  book  without  bursting  into  ‘ the  loud 
guffaw  ’ which  does  not  always  1 bespeak  the  empty  mind.’  ” The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  it  contains  “ Plenty  of  boisterous  humour  of  the  Max  Adeler  kind  . . . humour  that 
is  genuine  and  spontaneous.  The  author,  for  all  his  antics,  has  a good  deal  more  in 
him  than  the  average  buffoon.  There  is,  for  example,  a very  clever  and  subtle  strain  of 
feeling  running  through  the  comedy  in  ‘ The  Love  that  Burned  ’ — a rather  striking  bit  of 
work.  Mr  Raven  Hill’s  illustrations  are  as  amusing  as  they  always  are.”  The  St 
James’S  Budget  accorded  this  book  a very  long  notice,  and  reproduced  some  of  the 
pictures.  The  reviewer  said  : “Who  says  the  sense  of  humour  is  dead  when  we  have 
1 The  Pottle  Papers  ’ ? We  can  put  the  book  down  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  spent 
a very  enjoyable  hour  and  laughed  immoderately.  ‘ The  Pottle  Papers  ’ will  be  in 
everybody’s  hands  before  long.”  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  author  by 
accepting  a copy  of  his  book;  and  the  Court  Circular  remarked  : “The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  accepted  a copy  of  Saul  Smiff  s delightfully  merry  book,  ‘ The  Pottle  Papers.’ 
The  Prince  is  sure  to  enjoy  Raven  Hill’s  clever  sketches."  This  funniest  of  funny 
books  is  published  at  2s.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

Wan  *£eno,  J3cofie.  A Volume  of  Frivoli- 

ties : Autobiographical,  Historical,  Philosophical,  Anecdotal  and 
Nonsensical.  Written  by  Dan  Leno.  Profusely  illustrated  by 
Sidney  H.  Sime,  Frank  Chesworth,  W.  S.  Rogers,  Gustave 
Darre,  Alfred  Bryan  and  Dan  Leno.  Fifth  Edition,  containing  a 
New  Chapter,  and  an  Appreciation  of  Dan  Leno,  written  by 
Clement  Scott.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Popular 
Edition,  sewed,  picture  cover,  is. 

DAN  LENO,  HYS  BOOKE,  is,  says  the  Liverpool  Review,  “ the  funniest  publication 
since  ‘ Three  Men  in  a Boat.  ’ In  this  autobiographical  masterpiece  the  inimitable  King 
of  Comedians  tells  his  life  story  in  a style  that  would  make  a shrimp  laugh.”  This 
enormously  successful  book  of  genuine  and  spontaneous  humour  has  been  received  with  a 
complete  chorus  of  complimentary  criticisms  and  pleasing  “ Press  ” praise  and  approval. 
Here  are  a few  reviewers’  remarks  : “ Bombshells  of  fun.  * — Scotsman.  One  long 

laugh  from  start  to  finish.’1 —Lloyd's.  “ Full  of  exuberant  and  harmless  fun.*  — Globe. 
“ A deliciously  humorous  volume.” — English  Illustrated  M3.gH.zme.  T he  fun  is 
fast  and  furious.”— Catholic  Times.  “ It  is  very  funny.”— St  Paul  S.  These  are  a 
few  opinions  taken  at  random  from  hundreds  of  notices.  Says  the  Daily  News  (Hull) . 
“ The  funniest  book  we  have  read  for  some  time.  You  must  perforce  scream  with  huge 
delight  at  the  dry  sayings  and  writings  of  the  funny  little  man  who  has  actual^  killed 
people  with  his  patter  and  his  antics.  Page  after  page  of  genuine  fun  is  reeled  off  by  the 
great  little  man." 
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JSaefietor  TSattadd  and  other  Lazy  Lyrics.  By 
Harry  A.  Spurr,  Author  of  “A  Cockney  in  Arcadia.”  With 
Fifty  Illustrations  by  John  Hassall.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

^fie  ‘Pcffte'd  ^royre66.  Being  the  Further  Adven- 
tures of  Mr  and  Mrs  Pottle.  By  Tristram  Coutts,  Author  of 
“The  Pottle  Papers,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  (In  preparation.) 


Guides,  Etc. 


London.  A Handy  Guide  for  the  Visitor,  Sportsman  and 
Naturalist.  By  J.  W.  Cundall.  Including  an  Article  on 
“Literary  Restaurants,”  by  Clement  Scott.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Year  of  Publication.  Long  i2mo,  cloth,  6d. 


Vanity  Fair. — “A  capital  little  guide  book.  No  bulky  volume  this,  but  a handy 
booklet  full  of  pithy  information  on  all  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  our 
great  city.” 

Outlook. — “ A handy  booklet,  more  tasteful  than  one  is  accustomed  to.” 

Pelican. — “As  full  of  useful  and  entertaining  information  as  is  an  egg  of  meat,” 
Bookman. — “A  very  lively  and  readable  little  guide.” 

To-day. — “One  of  the  best  guide  books  for  visitors  to  London.  It  is  a model  of 
lucidity  and  informativeness,  and  the  profuse  illustrations  are  admirably  executed.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “ A useful  little  work  for  those  who  have  no  desire  to  wade 
through  many  pages  of  information  before  getting  wbat  they  want.” 


America  d$6road.  A Handy  Guide  for  Americans  in 
England.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Cundall.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Ninth  Year  of  Publication.  6d. 

Sn  2uainf  'ffadt  Agfa®.  Descriptive  Sketches. 
By  T.  West  Carnie.  Illustrated  by  W.  S.  Rogers.  Long 
i2mo,  cloth,  is.  {See page  5.) 

" kfi6ter6  by  the  kfea.  " Seaside  and  Country  Sketches. 

By  Clement  Scott,  Author  of  “ Blossom  Land,”  “Amongst  the 
Apple  Orchards,”  Etc.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  designed  by 
George  Pownall.  Long  i2mo,  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  is. 
{Seepage  3.) 
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A BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES.  SECOND  EDITION. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING: 

THE  MAN  AND  HiS  WORK. 

Being  an  Attempt  at  Appreciation.  By  G.  F.  MONKSHOOD. 
With  a Portrait  of  Mr  Kipling,  and  an  Autograph  Letter  to 
the  Author  in  facsimile. 

Crown  8vo,  crimson  buckratn,  gilt  top,  5/=  nett. 


A FEW  OF  MANY  PRESS  OPINIONS 
Daily  Telegraph.— (Mr  W.  L.  Courtney  in  “Books  of  the  Day.”)— “ He 
writes  fluently,  and  has  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work.  Moreover,  his  book  has  been  submitted  to  Mr  Kipling,  whose 
characteristic  letter  to  the  author  is  set  forth  in  the  Preface.  ...  Of  Mr  Kipling’s 
heroes  Mr  Monkshood  has  a thorough  understanding,  and  his  remarks  on  them  are 
worth  quoting."  (Here  follows  a long  extract.) 

Scotsman. — “This  well-informed  volume  ...  is  plainly  sincere.  It  is  thoroughly 
well  studied,  and  takes  pains  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  usually  put  about 
Mr  Kipling.  The  writer’s  enthusiasm  carries  both  himself  and  his  reader  along  in 
the  most  agreeable  style.  . . . One  way  and  another,  his  book  is  full  of  interest ; 
those  who  wish  to  talk  about  Mr  Kipling  will  find  it  invaluable,  while  the  thousands 
of  his  admirers  will  read  it  through  with  delighted  sympathy.” 

Western  Daily  Press. — “ A very  praiseworthy  attempt,  and  by  a writer  imbued 
with  a fervent  esteem  for  his  subject.  . . . This  valuation  of  the  work  of  our  most 
virile  Empire  author  should  hold  the  attention  of  those  who  have  well  studied  the 
subject  and  can  appreciate  accordingly.” 

Sun  — “ The  author  has  carefully  compiled  a lot  of  most  interesting  matter,  which 
he  has  edited  with  care  and  conscientiousness,  and  the  result  is  a volume  which  every 
lover  of  Kipling  can  read  with  pleasure." 

Spectator.— “ It  is  very  readable.  It  tells  us  some  things  which  we  might  not 
otherwise  have  known,  and  puts  together  in  a convenient  form  many  things  which 
are  ot  common  knowledge." 

Outlook. — “ Something  more  than  an  attempt  at  appreciation.  . . . Mr 
Monkshood  has  written  what  all  the  young  men  at  home  and  abroad  who  treasure 
Mr  Kipling’s  writings  think,  but  have  not  expressed.  The  volume  is  a striking 
testimony  to  the  hold  which  work  that  is  clean  and  sane  and  virile  has  upon  the 
rising  generation.  And  for  this  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful.” 

Globe. — “It  has  at  the  basis  both  knowledge  and  enthusiasm — knowledge  of  the 
works  estimated  and  enthusiasm  for  them.  . . . This  book  may  be  accepted  as  a 
generous  exposition  of  Mr  Kipling’s  merits  as  a writer.  We  can  well  believe  that  it 
will  have  many  interested  and  approving  readers.” 

Irish  Times. — “ A well-thought-out  and  earnest  appreciation  of  the  great  writer 
and  his  works.” 

Academy. — “ The  book  should  give  its  subject  pleasure,  for  Mr  Monkshood  is 
very  keen  and  cordial.  His  criticisms  have  some  shrewdness  too.  Here  is  a 
passage  . . .”  (Long  quotation  follows.) 

Sunday  Times. — “ Sure  to  attact  much  attention.  In  it  we  are  given  a sketch 
of  Mr  Kipling’s  career  and  the  story  of  his  various  works,  along  with  some  sane 
and  balanced  criticism.  . . . The  book  is  written  brightly,  thoughtfully,  and 
informingly.” 

Bookseller.— “It  is  acute  in  perception,  and  sympathetic  to  the  verge  of 
worship,  with  just  as  much  criticism  as  will  allow  that  the  hero  has  his  limitations. 

Mr  Monkshood’s  well-informed  and  well- written  critique  possesses  undoubted 
ability  and  attraction." 

Yorkshire  Herald.— “ This  work,  which  is  highly  appreciative,  will  be  received 
with  enthusiasm.  . . . From  this  point  the  biography  becomes  even  more  interesting. 

The  author  deals  at  length  with  Kipling’s  works,  and  with  sufficient  forceful- 
ness and  originality  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention  throughout.  The  biography  has 
undoubted  merit  and  will  be  largely  read.” 
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Geo.  Meredith  (Walter  Jerrold)  . 2 

Bret  Harte  (T.  E.  Pemberton)  . 2 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  (C.  R.  Gull)  2 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero  (H.  Fyffe)  . 2 

W.  E.  Henley  (G.  Gamble)  . . 2 

English  Parnassian  School  (Sir  G. 

Douglas) 2 

Realistic  Writers  (J.  Hannaford)  2 


EX 


Escott,  T.  H.  S.— 

A Trip  to  Paradoxia  . . 3 

Elocution,  The  Art  of  (Ross  Fer- 
guson)   4 

Epicurean,  The  (edited  by  Justin 
Hannaford  .....  6 

F 

Fame,  the  Fiddler  (S.  J.  A.  Fitz- 
Gerald)   16 

Famous  Hamlets  (C.  Scott)  . . 4 

Ferguson,  Ross — 

The  Art  of  Elocution  ...  4 

Fetters  of  Fire  (Compton  Reade)  . 7 

Fellow-Passengers  (R.  Pyke)  . . z8 

Fitz-Gerald,  S.  J.  Adair — 

Fame,  the  Fiddler  ...  16 

That  Fascinating  Widow  . . 17 

The  Grand  Panjandrum  . . 19 

G 

Galt,  John — 

Ringan  Gilhaize  • . . . 6 

Gates  of  Temptation,  The  (Mrs  A.  S. 

Bradshaw) 14 

Gentleman  Digger,  The  (Comtesse  de 

Bremont) 9 

Girl  of  the  North,  A (H.  Milicite)  . 7 

Golsworthy,  Arnold — 

A Cry  in  the  Night  ...  7 

Death  and  the  Woman  ...  18 

Grayl,  Druid — - 

Nonsense  Numbers,  etc.  . . 19 

Pillypingle  Pastorals  ...  20 

Grand  Panjandrum,  The  (S.  J.  A. 

Fitz-Gerald) 19 

Green,  Percy  B. — 

A History  of  Nursery  Rhymes  . 5 

Green  Passion  (A.  P.  Vert)  ...  10 

Guides,  etc . 21 

H 

Hall,  Sydney — 

Temptation  of  Edith  Watson  . 9 

Hamlets,  Some  Famous  (C.  Scott)  . 4 

Herman,  Henry — 

The  Sword  of  Fate  ...  9 

Hypocrite,  The  (Anonymous)  . . 13 

I 

In  Monte  Carlo  (LI.  Sienkiewicz)  . 1 

In  Quaint  East  Anglia  (T.  W.  Carnie)  25 

J 

Jocular  Jingles  (Druid  Grayl)  . . 10 

Johnson,  Dr — 

Rasselas 6 

K 

Kelly,  W.  Patrick — 

The  Dolomite  Cavern  . . . 11 

Kennedy,  Bart— 

A Man  Adrift  ....  5 

Darab’s  Wine-Cup  ...  16 

The  Wandering  Romanoff  . 13 
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Lady  of  the  Leopard,  The(C.  L’Epine) 
Lady  of  Criswold,  The  (L.  Outram)  . 
Le  Sage — 


Asmodens  ; or,  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks .... 

6 

L'Epine,  Charles — 

The  Devil  in  a Domino 

17 

The  Lady  of  the  Leopard 

12 

Leno,  Dan — 

Dan  Leno,  Hys  Booke  . 

20 

Longstaff.  W.  Luther — 

Weeds  and  Flowers 

6 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Lady 

Palmist 

12 

Lord  Jimmy  (G.  Martyn)  . 

14 

London  (J.  W.  Cundall) 

21 

M 

Man  Adrift,  A (B.  Kennedy) 

5 

Madonna  Mia  (C.  Scott) 

11 

Martyn.  Geo. — 

Lord  J immy 

14 

Martin,  Ernest— 

Shadows 

18 

M'Mili.an,  Mrs  Alec — 

The  Weird  Well  . 

9 

Miss  Malevolent  (Author  of 
Hypocrite  ”) 

“ The 

Q 

Milicite,  Helen — 

A Girl  of  the  North 

7 

Monkshood,  G.  F. — 

Woman  and  the  Wits  . 

5 

Rudyard  Kipling  . 

1 

My  Lady  Ruby 

12 

Moore,  Thomas — 

The  Epicurean 

6 

Mora  (T.  W.  Speight) 

7 

My  Lady  Ruby  (G.  F.  Monkshood)  . 

12 

N 

New  Tale  of  the  Terror,  A (Author 
of  “ The  Hypocrite  ”)  . 

Nonsense  Numbers  (D.  Grayl)  . 
Nursery  Rhymes,  A History  of  (P.  B. 
Green) 


O 

Obscure  Apostle  (Orzeszko) 
Outrageous  Fortune  (Anonymous) 
Outram,  Leonard — 

The  Lady  of  Criswold  . 

Owen,  J.  L. — 

Seven  Nights  with  Satan 
P 

Path  of  the  Soul  (C.  S.  de  Soisson) 
People,  Plays,  and  Places  (C.  Scott)  . 
Pelican  Tails  (F.  M.  Boyd,  etc.) 
Pillypingle  Pastorals  (D.  Grayl) 
Pottle  Papers,  The  (T.  Coutts)  . 
Pottle’s  Progress,  The  (T.  Coutts) 
Power-Berrey,  R.  J. — 

Bye-Ways  of  Crime 
Pyke,  Rivington — 

The  Fellow-Passengers 

R 

Rae-Brown,  Campbell — 

The  Shadow  on  the  Manse  . 

The  Resurrection  of  His  Grace  . 
Rasselas  (Edited  by  Justin  Hanna- 
ford)  


8 
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7 
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14 
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Reade,  Compton — 

Fetters  of  Fire 

Resurrection  of  His  Grace  (C.  Rae- 
Brown)  . 

Ringan  Gilhaize  (Edited  by  Sir  g! 
Douglas) j 

S 

SADLEiR,  _Mrs  Maria  M.— 

Such  is  the  Law  . 

Scott,  Clement — 

The  Wheel  of  Life 
Madonna  Mia  . 

People,  Plays,  and  Places  . 
Sisters  by  the  Sea  .... 
Famous  Hamlets  .... 
Seven  Nights  with  Satan  (J.  L.  Owen) 
Shadows  (E.  Martin)  .... 
Shams  (Anonymous)  .... 
Shadow  on  The  Manse  (C.  Rae- 

Brown)  

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk— 

In  Monte  Carlo  .... 
Sisters  by  the  Sea  (C.  Scott) 

Son  of  Africa,  A (Comtesse  de  Br4- 

mont) 

Social  Upheaval,  A (I.  G.  Ascher) 
Speight,  T.  W.— 

Mora;  One  Woman’s  History 
Spurr,  Harry  A. — 

Bachelor  Ballads  .... 
Stage,  Year  Book  of  (Greening  and 

Hannaford) 

Such  is  the  Law  (M.  M.  Sadleir) 
Sword  of  Fate,  The  (H.  Herman) 

T 

Temptation  of  Edith  Watson  (S. 

Hall) 

I That  Fascinating  Widow  (S.  J.  A. 

Fitz-Gerald) 

Thompson,  Creswick  J. — 

Zoroastro 

Tragedy  of  the  Lady  Palmist,  The 
(W.  L.  LongstafF)  .... 
Trip  to  Paradoxia,  A (T.  FI.  S. 
Escott) 

V 

Vathek  (Edited  by  Justin  Hannaford) 
Vert,  Anthony  P. — 

The  Green  Passion 
Virtue  of  Necessity,  A (H.  Adams)  . 

W 

Wandering  Romanoff,  The  (B. 

Kennedy) 

Weeds  and  Flowers  (W.  L.  Longstaff) 
Weird  Well,  The  (A.  M‘Mil!an) 

Wheel  of  Life,  The  (C.  Scott) 
Williams,  Ellen — 

Anna  Marsden’s  Experiment 
Woman  and  the  Wits  (G.  F.  Monks- 
hood)   

V 

Year  Book  of  the  Stage  (Greening 
and  Hannaford)  .... 


Z 

Zoroastro  (C.  J.  S.  Thompson)  . 
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